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PERIOD I. 


Cuapter VI. 


T is too true. While the words are yet in Sarah’s mouth, the 

door opens and admits the red face, the grizzled fringe, and 

the black-and-white plaid gown that they have all been appre- 
hensively expecting. 

“ Any admittance?” cries the burly voice, as the owner enters 
without awaiting an answer to her question. “All alive and 
well?” 

“ We are all alive,” replies Sarah gloomily, giving a hand ten 
degrees limper even than that one which she had vouchsafed to 
Rivers. “ As to being well——” 

“ Why are you all sitting in the dark? Why are all your blinds 
down?” interrupts the other breathlessly, unable any longer to 
contain the curiosity with which she has been bursting all the 
way up the long stone stairs. 

There is a moment of stupefied silence, as the conviction flashes 
coldly on all their minds that they have over-reached themselves. 

“TI happened to look up as I was passing,” continues Miss 
Watson inquisitively, “and saw that the blinds were all drawn 
down. I thought that of course I had better inquire the reason 
at once; but I could not get any satisfactory answer out of your 
page-boy—Tommy, he tells me his name is. I had a little talk 
with him on the stairs coming up; he does not seem a very 
intelligent boy—Tommy—does he?” 
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“We had him cheaper by getting him out of an idiot asylum,” 
replies Sarah gravely ; and Rivers, moonstruck as he is, explodes. 

“ Grandmamma quite well?” 

“Do you think that she is dead, and that that is why we have 
the blinds down ?” says Sarah ironically. ‘“ Thanks, she is quite 
well, but she is not up yet. You see it is a little early!” 

At this side-stroke Rivers winces. Does not it apply equally 
to him? But upon the object at whom it is aimed it is absolutely 
wasted. 

“No bad news from England, eh?” 

“ Thanks, no!” 

“T was afraid ”—her eyes wandering inquisitively round—“ by 
seeing the blinds down, that you might have heard of the loss of a 
relation. No? Well, then, why are they all down?” 

There is a moment’s silence. What question can be easier, and 
yet more difficult, to answer? At last: 

“There is no reason why they should not be pulled up now?” 
says Sarah drily. “Mr. Rivers, up with the blinds!” 

Mr. Rivers obeys. The houses on the other side of the street 
again come into sight, and the gloom flies. 

“Tam so glad of this opportunity to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Rivers!” says Miss Watson, following him to the window, 
and cordially extending her large hand. ‘As soon as I heard 
your name I longed to ask you what Rivers you are? I know so 
many Riverses. I am sure that I must know all your people! 
What Rivers are you?” 

The young man has turned, the blind-cord still in his hand, 
towards her. His face has grown nearly as red as hers, albeit the 
red is of a different quality. 

“That is a rather posing question, is not it?” he says, with a 
confused laugh, the Englishman’s difficulty in discussing himself 
being in his case intensified a hundredfold by the consciousness 
that Belinda is eagerly listening; “how can I describe myself? ” 

“¢ All the rivers run into the sea, but the sea is not full’!” 
says Sarah flippantly ; and Rivers looks vexed. 

There is not one among us, however wise and good and humble, 
who does not detest a joke upon his own name. 

“TI know Lord Rivers,’ continued Miss Watson, fixing him 
with her inexorable eye. “Atleast I may really say that I 
virtually know him; we were at the same hotel at Cairo for two 
nights together ; and though we never exactly met, as he did not 
dine at the table d'héte, yet there is a sort of freemasonry in 
being at the same hotel! Hows Lord Rivers? is he quite well ? 
Is there any chance of his coming here?” 
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“T have not the slightest idea,” replied Rivers bluntly. “He 
is not the most distant connection of mine !” 

“Ah! then ”—with a look of enlightenment—“ you are one of 
the other Rivers ; one of the Stukeley Rivers—Sir Edward Rivers’ 
family. Now do tell me, which of the brothers are you? I am 
always so puzzled amongst them! Are you Humphrey? or 
Randulphus? or a younger one still ? ” 

“T am neither Humphrey, nor Randulphus, nor a younger one 
still,” answers Rivers sulkily, his usually amiable and always 
beautiful boy’s face beginning to look rather dangerous under 
this continued baiting. “Iam not related to Sir Edward Rivers, 
and I never heard of Stukeley!” 

“Then I declare that I am quite at a loss!” says she, baffled. 

But as her eye shows no sign of releasing him as she is 
evidently bent upon extracting from him a response of some kind, 
he has to make what shift he can to answer her. 

“Tam sure I do not know what Rivers we are!” he says, in a 
shy, fierce voice, looking out of the window as if with some vague 
idea of escape by it. “There are a good many of us, and we live 
in Yorkshire ; and my father is in business !” 

As the back of his head is turned to the room, and as, unlike 
Sarah, he has no eyes in it, perhaps she is justified in putting 
up one hand as a speaking-trumpet to her lips, and noiselessly 
mouthing through it for her sister’s benefit the syllables, “ Ar— 
ti—fi—ci—al ma—nure!” At all events, this is what she does. 

* * * * * oe 

“She is really gone!” says Sarah, turning away from the 
window half an hour later, after a cautious reconnoitre, and draw- 
ing a long breath. “ Mercifully, the Greenes were passing, and 
she fell upon them from behind, so that they could not escape 
her. Generally she has a way of pretending to have forgotten 
her umbrella, and coming back to hear what one is saying of her.” 

“T wonder she has not been cured of that before now,” says 
Belinda gravely, “as she never can have heard any good.” 

“It is the triumph of hope over experience!” rejoins Sarah. 
“Well,” with a gay look at Rivers, “at least it is a comfort to 
think that she has at last found out conclusively what Rivers you 
are!” 

“Or rather, what Rivers I am not,” replies he drily; “it is not 
quite the same thing.” 

“To be neither Humphrey nor Randulphus!” says Belinda 
with a happy shy, rallying smile ; “ how sad!” 

“T wonder, now, what your Christian name really is?” says 
Sarah. “Come out, Slutty; she is gone! Slutty always crawls 
mM 2 
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under this bureau when Miss Watson calls; she hates her so! I 
have tried to teach her to bite her leg, but she will not go so far 
as that. Yes now, what 7s your Christian name ? ” 

“What should you think?” he asks joyously, his heart leaping 
wildly at that small coy smile which his dear lady has just spared 
him. “ What do I look like? ” 

“You might be Arthur,” replies Sarah, sitting down with Slutty 
in her lap, and looking him over well and thoroughly ; “there is 
no reason why you should not be Reginald ; and I have heard of 
more unlikely things than your being Guy!” 

“Wrong! grossly wrong!” replies he, enduring her scrutiny 
with the most perfect sang froid, and, indeed, giving her back her 
cool, hardy look. “I never heard a worse shot! And you—what 
do you think?” his tone growing suddenly reverent, and his bold 
eyes veiled and shy. 

“You shall give me only one guess!” she answers merrily. “I 
say—David !” 

“David!” repeats Sarah scornfully. “How likely! Try 
Goliath at once!” 

But Rivers, in an ecstasy of pleasure at his love’s intuition, is 
crying out : 

“How did you know? How did you find out? I never told 
you!” 

“Was not it a good guess?” she says with a demure smile. 
“No; it was not a guess; I read it—you know you sat before us 
last Sunday—in the fly-leaf of your Prayer-book in church!” 

She blushes faintly as a China rose at this admission of how her 
thoughts and eyes had stolen away from praise and supplication to 
spell out his name. 

. “David!” repeats Sarah, in an extremely dubious voice. 
“Hm!” 

“Tt is a family name among us,” he adds in explanation; 
“among my mother’s people, that is.” 

There is a moment's silence. For the first and only time in 
her life Sarah wishes for Miss Watson back again, to ascertain, 
as she undoubtedly would by direct inquiry, who and what his 
mother’s people are. But as she herself does not feel quite equal 
to the task, the fact remains wrapped in as much mystery as does 
the nature of his father’s commercial operations. 

“Well, I suppose,” says the young man, sighing heavily, and 
gently and reluctantly setting down Slutty (Slutty loves him ; he 
has mastered the exact spot in her back which demands delicate 
and perennial scratching. She has forsaken Sarah to jump up on 
his lap, though she has in general but a poor opinion of men’s 
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laps, as cold and hollow pretences)—“ I suppose I must be going. 
I am afraid that you have already had too much of me!” 

He pauses, with a wistful look towards Belinda’s bent and 
shining head, but neither girl contradicts him: the one because 
she so cordially agrees with him; the other because she so pas- 
sionately dissents. He moves unwillingly to the door, but there 
halts again. “ And—and Wesenstein ?” he says desperately. 

“What about it?” cries Sarah peevishly. ‘“ Did not you hear 
us calling all our gods to witness to Miss Watson that we were so 
broken with fatigue since Moritzburg that we could scarcely lift 
a finger?” 

“T heard you,” he answers bluntly, laying a significant stress 
upon the pronoun. 

“Now I warn you,” says she, holding up her forefinger threat- 
eningly at him, “that if you mention Wesenstein again, I shall 
stop my ears.” 

“There are other places besides Wesenstein,” returns he per- 
tinaciously ; something about Belinda—not anything she has said 
certainly, for she has said nothing—but possibly the unnatural 
fury with which she is knitting, encouraging him to persevere. 

“Of course!” very snappishly; “Tharandt!” 

“No, not Tharandt; there are other places beside Tharandt. 
Loch Miihle, for instance ; have you ever seen Loch Miihle?” 

“Never!” very crossly ; “and I humbly hope that I never shall. 
Why should we go anywhere?” pursues she, burying her ill- 
humoured face in the sofa-cushion ; “leave me, leave me to repose. 
I have not the faintest wish to go anywhere.” 

“And you never do anything but what you wish yourself?” 
asks Rivers snubbingly, eyeing with extreme disfavour her petu- 
lant prettiness. To him she does not appear in the least pretty. 

“Never, if I can help it!” replies she, raising her head, 
surprised and languidly titillated by his tone, which is not what 
she had expected in him. “Do you?” 

He laughs drily. 

“Never, if I can help it; but in a large family one cannot help 
it.” 

“In a large family,” repeats she. “You are one of a large 
family ?” 

“It depends upon what you call large ; there are six of us.” 

“Five too many,” rejoins she promptly. ‘‘ And where do you 
come—third—fourth ?” 

“TI come first.” 

“Are you taking a leaf out of Miss Watson’s book?” asks 
Belinda severely, joining in the dialogue for the first time. 
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“T think I am,” replies the other composedly. 

“Well then, we will make a bargain: I will ask you no more 
questions if you will promise to invite me to go no more expe- 
ditions; there! ” 

So saying she re-buries her head in the pillows; and as she 
totally declines to raise it again, and as neither does Belinda add 
another syllable, he is at length obliged to withdraw defeated. 

For a moment after he has disappeared, Belinda still knits 
violently, her forehead puckered, a warm pink wave ebbing and 
flowing in her cheeks, and a sharp brush between love and pride 
going on in her heart. For the first time in her life pride goes to 
the wall. She tosses down her stockings and springs to the door. 

“Mr. Rivers!” she calls tremblingly ; “ Mr. Rivers!” 

He must have walked very slowly, for he has only just reached 
the double doors of egress. 

“Yes?” he answers pantingly ; “ yes?” 

“It is nothing,” she says, faltering into deep shyness again, 
and quivering under the fervent’expectancy of his look. “I 
only wanted to tell you that—that it is not my fault; that, for 
my part, I should have liked to go to Loch Mihle.” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name could you not say so sooner?” 
asks Sarah, whose long ears have again served her faithfully, 
pouncing out upon them. “Iam sorry that his name is David,” 
she says reflectively, a little later, when he has gone, jubilant 
now, to arrange the excursion. “I am afraid it looks ill; the 
poor people are so fond of Scripture names.” 

* * * * * * 

A high sun, hot and benign; a west wind, sweet with last 
night’s rain; myriads and myriads of blossomed fruit-trees ; 
villages that seem built of and buried in snow; enormous bunches 
of pear-blossoms, that look as if the boughs must break under 
their weight; the ways all white with arches of cherry-bloom ; 
the horses trotting over a carpet of strewn cherry-petals, as at 
some high wedding pomp; and a seat opposite Belinda, who has 
allowed him to open her parasol for her. Is it any wonder that 
Rivers has forgotten that it is near three o’clock, and that at an 
hour at which most people are full, he and his company are still 
fasting? But they have not forgotten. For the last mile and a 
half he has been pelted by an ever sharper shower of anxious and 
peevish questions as to whether the Kutscher knows the road; as 
to whether they have still a mile, two miles, half a mile to go; as 
to whether he is sure that there is a Gasthof ; as to whether, lastly 
and desperately this, he is certain that there is such a place as 
Lohmen (it is at Lohmen that they are to lunch) at all. 
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“T suppose,” says the Professor finally, putting on his 
spectacles in order to look full and murderously at him through 
them (he does not often look at undergraduates, he dislikes 
them too much)—“I suppose that you are aware that the whole 
responsibility of the excursion rests with you?” 

“Yes, I am aware,” replies Rivers inattentively and dreamily. 

She has just deigned to accept a little switch from him—a 
flowered cherry-bough, blossomed to the end of each brown 
twig—and is daintily waving away the audacious summer flies 
with it. 

The Professor has five distinct good reasons for being cross, and 
for most people one suffices. Firstly, he did not want to come at 
all; secondly, he has the threatenings of a snuffly cold, contracted 
in the long Moritzburg grass and among the Moritzburg pigs, and 
probably to be sensibly worsened by the present pleasure-trip ; 
thirdly, he hates sitting with his back to the horses—a thing 
which his votaries indeed seldom suffer him to do—but in this 
case there has been no suggestion of offering him a front seat; 
fourthly, his digestion has been for so many years his master, that 
it now allows him with impunity no least derangement of his 
meal-times; fifthly and lastly, Sarah has three times flagrantly 
pretended not to hear him when he addressed her, and has once 
erabbedly asked him to let her have a little more room. For 
Sarah is, if possible, still crosser than he. 

The low, trivial words that the sweet wind carries not to her, 
but alongside of her; the ardent iron-grey eyes that she is 
always accidentally meeting, and that instantly lose their ardour 
the moment they encounter hers; the dust, for, despite last 
night’s rain, there is dust; the sense of physical emptiness, that 
no tickled vanity, no warmed passions redeem, have wrought her 
by the time they at length alight at the door of a simple but not 
untempting-looking Gasthof to such a pitch of ill-humour as 
makes her betrothed’s mild fractiousness pale beside it. 

“How cross they are!” says Rivers, having for the first time 
realised this long sufliciently patent fact, and looking after them 
with sunny wonder, as the Professor hastens into the inn to 
order luncheon, eagerly followed by Sarah. 

“ And how greedy!” adds Belinda. 

And having thus calmly characterised their companions’ vices, 
they stray away together down the little garden path, where the 
bloody warriors and the cat-faced pansies merrily grow in the 
sandy border, and forget them. They have not, however, been 
long left to watch the happy butterflies hover, and the young 
flowers blow, before a captious voice overtakes and recalls them. 
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“T thought,” cries the Professor from the open Gasthof door, 
and in a voice whose exasperation is sensibly sharpened even since 
it was last heard in querulous inquiry five minutes ago—“I 
thought, Mr. Rivers, that you gave us to understand that there 
was a good hotel to be found here ? ” 

“ And is not there?” answers the young man absently. 

He has just thieved a sweetbriar spray, young and vernal, and 
is making it fit for his love’s tender hand by carefully nipping off 
all its thorns. 

“T think,” pursues the voice, “that an inn can hardly be 
qualified as good where there is not a single vegetable to be pro- 
cured—not even a potato!” 

“Of course it cannot,” replies Rivers serenely. “Look!” 
pointing joyously out to his companion a poised butterfly 
opening and shutting its freaky wings on a dark pansy face ; “does 
not he look jolly? He is the first tortoiseshell I have seen this 
spring.” 

“ And where,” continues the voice in an intenser key of resent- 
ment, “there is absolutely nothing of any kind to be obtained 
except veal.” 

“Except veal!” repeats Rivers, rousing himself with an effort 
into a simulation of interest; “you do not say so! well, but,” 
lapsing into unavoidable radiance again, “does it matter much ? 
German veal is always so good! I hope,” looking sunnily round, 
“‘ that no one dislikes veal ! ” 

There is a sulky silence, broken only by Belinda’s murmuring 
that she loves it, and by the Professor’s remarking that all white 
meats are more or less indigestible. Whether they like it or not, 
however, further inquiry only serves to confirm the fact that they 
must either resign themselves to a luncheon of kalbfleisch and 
bread (calf-flesh being the one universally procurable flesh in 
Germany), or not lunch at all. Nor, when this is settled, does 
the calf-flesh seem in any hurry to appear. By-and-by, indeed, a 
leisurely Blowsabella of a serving-maid lays a coarse clean cloth 
and some knives and forks in what she calls the bavillon, a homely 
arbour at the garden end; and thither the Professor at once 
repairs, and seating himself at his place before the empty table, 
lays his watch before him, and seems to derive a bitter solace from 
counting the numerous moments as they pass, and announcing 
them by five at a time aloud to Rivers. But Rivers does not 
hear. 

“Do not let us go near them,” he says in a cajoling, low voice 
to Belinda, wiling her away again into the sun and the flowers ; 
“in their present frame of mind it is not safe.” 
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“ Well, you know it is not the First of April, and you have made 
fools of us!” she answers, a little drily. 

“ Are you starving ?” he cries, roused into sudden, tardy com- 
punction. 

The Professor’s and Sarah’s pangs had left him cold as a stone, 
merciless as Herod. 

“ Famished!” replies she ; but she says it with such a charm- 
ing smile of absolute well-being, making mirthful her grave lips, 
that his misgivings fly. For all they care, the kalbfleisch may be 
an hour, two hours, three in coming! 

It has been smoking for a couple of minutes, indeed, on the 
table, and the Professor and Sarah have been seen greedily to help 
themselves before they think it worth while to draw nigh. When 
at length they do: 

“It is uneatable!” says the Professor, laying down his knife 
and fork with a shocking calmness, and regarding Rivers as he 
approaches in his infuriating, senseless radiance with a glassy look 
of vengeful despair. 

“Impossible!” cries the young man, hastily helping himself, 
and boldly taking a good mouthful. “ Pah!” changing counten- 
ance; “but it is, though! What filth!” 

Nor is this expression, albeit strong, at all too strong to qualify 
the plat now set before these hungry persons. In the first place 
it is but too clear that the kalb has originally died a natural death, 
and has afterwards, perhaps in order to disguise this slight 
accident, undergone every possible variation of baking, boiling, 
roasting, stewing, frying, seething! But, after all, it is not dis- 
guised, 

There is a blank, sulphurous silence. They all look at Rivers. 

“T thought,” says the Professor, in a cutting, small voice, “ that 
you gave us to understand——” 

“What does it matter what he gave us to understand? ” cries 
Sarah, in a fury, rudely interrupting him. “The more fools we 
to believe him! It would be more to the purpose if you or he or 
anybody would give us to understand how we are to get back to 
Dresden alive ! ” 

Another murderous silence, broken this time by Belinda diffi- 
dently syllabling the word “ eggs.” 

“Eggs, of course,” cries Rivers, snatching at the happy 
suggestion, and darting a look of enamoured gratitude at her who 
has made it. ‘How stupid not to think of them before! nothing 
in the world better than a fresh egg, nor more nutritious ! ” 

This last clause is a poor little sop thrown to the Professor’s 
ireful maw. In a moment he has fied swift as any scudding 
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rabbit to the house, and in two seconds more is back again, 
beaming. 

“Of course they can have eggs—any number; and in three 
minutes at the outside they will be cooked.” 

But the three minutes pass, and three more, and three more 
again. 

“T wish,” says Sarah, addressing herself in a tone of the 
most intense and poignant crossness to the young man, “ that 
you would kindly sit somewhere where I could not see you; I 
think I could bear it better if you did. You look so idiotically 
cheerful!” 

Even as she speaks, the Dienst-midchen comes into sight 
sauntering deliberately down the path; having by her want of 
sympathy with their sufferings clearly amply dined herself, and 
with a plate upon which many eggs are drunkenly rolling about 
together in her hand. 

At this simple sight the Professor smiles faintly, and even 
Sarah’s sulky brow grows smooth. But alas! too soon do they 
exult! It takes but one glance to show that no new-laid eggs are 
these, milky and warm, over which the triumphant hens have 
but just ceased chuckling. Elderly, nay, veteran eggs are these, 
as' their dirty mottled hue but too plainly testifies. The only 


wonder is how a single family can have become possessed of so 
many addled eggs at once. 

“You had better take care how you open it!” says Rivers, 
laughing nervously, and with an ill-timed attempt at a joke, as 
the Professor cautiously cracks one, his fellows looking breath- 
lessly on ; “it will probably go off with a bang!” 

Nobody smiles. 


Cuapter VII. 


“T Have cut my own throat,” says Rivers ruefully, taking six 
addled eggs out of his pocket, in which he has carried them off, to 
prevent their being imposed as fresh upon any more unsuspecting 
travellers. 

It is somewhat later in the day. They have shaken the dust 
of Lohmen off their feet ; have tramped, faint and silent, along a 
charming road whose wayside flowers they do not see, and through 
along straggling village, whose high-pitched roofs and general 
picturesqueness they execrate, to Loch Mile, whither, with pre- 
mature confidence in the Lohmen Gasthof's powers of entertain- 
ment, they had sent on the carriage. ‘They have passed down a 
gentle incline, and found at the foot the mill-house, sitting by the 
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brisk mill-stream. The Frau Miillerin has brought them out 
excellent milk, coffee, cakes, and eggs, unimpeachably, splendidly 
fresh, and they have eaten them at a snowy-draped deal table, to 
the sound of the whizzing mill and the dripping water and the 
earolling birds. Here by the rivulet sits the floury mill, and 
past it the quick stream runs, and over a small weir, a few yards 
higher up, the noisy, bright water pours. Ostensibly to look at the 
weir, but in reality only urged by that rage for being téte-d-téte 
which possesses such happy fools as they, even if it be only to say 
to one another, “How much dust!” or “How many flies!” 
Belinda and Rivers have left their companions, and now stand 
side by side at the river’s edge. 

“They might have got over the veal!” says Rivers, pensively 
regarding the eggs in his hand, previous to hurling them with 
vindictive force, one after the other, across the stream. 

“Never!” interpolates Belinda, with emphasis. 

“But it was these that gave them the coup de grace!” adds 
the young man, wrathfully aiming the last one at an opposite 
rock, against which it breaks with a dull, addled thud. “I 
suppose they will never make an excursion with us again ?” 

“Never!” repeats Belinda, with still more energy. “I am 
sure that I would not, if I were they.” 

“Then next time,” says Rivers hurriedly, and looking away, 
“we shall have to go by ourselves.” 

It is the most audacious and leading speech he has ever made 
her ; and whether it be his own audacity or the picture his words 
have conjured up, his voice trembles. What a picture! A whole 
long summer-day !—she and he together, and alone! A day 
when he need never take his eyes off her; when he would ask 
leave to lie at her feet, and might pull her flowers and soft grasses, 
and could count her eyelashes and each breath she sweetly drew ; 
and perhaps, at the very end of the day, if he were very good, and 
she in a very gentle mood—he has to own that she is not always 
gentle—she might give him one of her long white hands to kiss 
—once, just once! In his imagination he is already feeling its 
cool satin beneath his lips, when her reply comes and at once 
knocks down his card-house. 

“ How likely!” she says curtly, also turning her head, but in 
the opposite direction to that which he has turned his. 

“You would not like it, of course?” he says chapfallenly, and 
yet with a sort of slight interrogation in his tone. 

She would not like it! To herself she almost laughs. Is it 
possible that he does not guess that the reason why she has turned 
away her face is that she dares not let him see the stir and tumult 
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that his mere suggestion has made there. But he would be very 
much keener-sighted, and a much greater coxcomb than he is, if 
he could draw this conclusion from her harsh and snubbing words. 

“T never waste time,” she says chillingly, “in speculating as 
to whether I should like or dislike what is absolutely out of the 
question.” 

There is a slight silence. Rivers feels as if a large pail of half- 
frozen water had been thrown over him, and were now trickling 
down the nape of his neck. Belinda is still hearing, with pas- 
sionate vexation, the sound of her own ungracious voice. Why 
is it that she can never hit the juste milieu of cool and friendly 
civility ? How is it that her heart is so burning hot, and her 
words so icy cold? Her eyes, averse from meeting the reproach 
of his, look across to where, on the other side of the racing beck, 
the rocks rise straight up, and out of their cliffs slight little fir- 
trees grow, grasping the stony soil with their shallow roots, and 
dainty green birches wave, and just-new creasy ferns droop and 
sprout, and hang their small spring ensigns. 

“ What an iceberg you are!” says the young man at last, in a 
low tone of irrepressible mortification. 

“An iceberg?” she repeats, lifting one hand to her face, and 
with her forefinger and thumb gently pinching her own trembling 
under lip. “Yes; so I have often been told. I think,” after a 
slight pause, “that I am a little tired of being told it.” 

“Are you tired of being it?” says Rivers, sinking his voice still 
more, though there is no one but the brook to overhear him, and 
it is much too occupied with its own sweet chatter to attend to 
him, and giving her a piercing look as he speaks. 

For all answer she leaves him at once, and walks with such 
speed, as if a mad bull were behind her, back to the other pair of 
sweethearts. He follows her, despair at his heart—the light 
lover’s despair, that is to say, that a frown engenders and a smile 
kills; thinking, heart-sickly, that he will now have to redeem his 
own rash, forward step by half a dozen tiresome retrograde ones. 

But Fortune deals more kindly with him than he had expected 
of her. The Professor and Sarah are both asleep. Coffee is 
generally supposed to be a wakeful potion; but in their case, 
mixed in nice proportions with fatigue, ill-humour, and boredom, 
it has had a precisely contrary effect. The Professor’s head has 
dropped forward on his chest—always a trying position to 
any one beyond rosy childhood; the veins on his forehead have 
started forward, the blood has run into his long nose, and his 
under lip protrudes. It is clearly an unintended nap, which has 
overtaken him accidentally, in defiance of his rules, and contrary 
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to his sanitary principles. Sarah’s, on the other hand, is the slumber 
deliberately undertaken, of a person who sees in sleep the most 
endurable mode of getting over an irksome period of time. Her 
feet, carefully covered by a shawl, repose on a chair in front of 
her; a light ulster, rolled up so as to form a little bolster, 
nicks comfortably into the nape of her neck; her head is so much 
thrown back as to afford an excellent opportunity for cutting her 
charming white throat. 

A smile breaks over Belinda’s face. 

“Tt would be a pity to disturb them,” she says, whispering. 

“A thousand pities!” assents he eagerly. “ Would not it be 
better,” speaking with a timorousness born of his late rebuff, “ for 
us to go out of earshot ?” 

She looks first at the mill, then relentingly at him. 

“Should you think that there was a nice path beyond?” she 
asks demurely. 

So through the noisy white mill they go, nodding friendlily to 
the powdery miller as they pass. Along the river path they 
saunter, rocks above their glad heads—rocks, not frowning nor 
grand, nor by any means very big and beetling, but with finest 
grass and yellow wallflowers nestled in their rifts, and making 
mimic gardens of their little ridges and crannies. 

On their other hand the small river frolicking, and on its farther 
side rocks again, grass again, sun and flowers again: drooping 
birches and straight pines. At every step that carries them 
farther from the mill Rivers’ spirits rise. 

“T hope,” he says chuckling over the recollection—*“I hope for 
his own sake that Professor Forth will awake first. If Miss 
Churchill sees him as we have just done, I would not give much 
for his chance! ” 


“And I would not give much for it, whichever wakes first!” 
answers Belinda ominously. 

_ _By-and-by, though they are not at all tired, they sit down. 

After all, it not so very unlike his vision—the vision that she had 

so disdainfully pooh-poohed. Nor when she speaks does she, as 

he half feared that she would, break the illusion, for her voice is 

gentle, almost apologetic. 

“T should like to explain something to you, if you will attend 
to me.” 

If he will attend to her! Could he ever dare to think that any 
utterance of his idol’s might be nonsense, it would be now. If he 
will attend to her! He who, if at dinner she asks him to pass the 
salt, listens with such entranced reverence as if it were to the 
Spheres together singing. 
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“Do I usually not attend when you speak?” he asks, with 
timid irony. 

He has rested his elbow on a little plat of soft turf upon the 
rock, and his head on his right hand, which brings him fully an 
inch and a half nearer her (in itself no despicable gain), and is 
feasting with leisurely rapture—there must be no discomfort of 
posture to mar such high enjoyment—on each slow turn of her 
head, on its thick white throat; and without any fear of Sarah’s 
gimlet eyes derisively perforating him. 

“T know,” continues Belinda, who is not leaning on either 
elbow, but is sitting very upright and looking shy—“I am con- 
scious that I have taken things you have said to me—little 
harmless, unmeaning, civil things,” with a hasty blush of fear 
lest she should be supposed to have attached too much importance 
to them, “very awkwardly! very surlily ! ” 

“Have you?” he answered ruefully. “I do not think you 
have taken them at all! I think you have thrown them back in 
my face!” 

“TI know,” she answers penitently; “that is what I wanted 
to explain to you. In point of fact,” no longer blushing, but 
looking at him directly with her honest eyes, “I am not used 
to them!” 

“Not used to civil speeches ?” repeats he, in an accent of the 
most profound astonishment; he who when in her company is 
in a continual state of biting his own tongue out to prevent it 
from breaking into extravagant laudations; and who cannot but 
believe that all other created things are labouring under the 
same difficulty with himself! 

She shakes her head. 

“No; Iam not. I suppose,” looking reflectively at the flower- 
lipped brook, “ that it is an unusual case ; I think it must be owing 
to my forbidding manner.” 

“Then why, in Heayven’s name, have you a forbidding manner?” 
asks he, in a sort of involuntary passion of wonder. 

Even he cannot altogether deny the fact; and yet it seems 
so coarsely inconsistent with everything else about her. A for- 
bidding manner with that throat, and those ears, and that nape to 
her neck! Her hair is dressed rather high in the French fashion, 
and she often turns her back upon him, so that he hasa good view 
of it. 

“Why have I a short nose?” replies she, with a good-humoured 
shrug. “You might just as well ask me that! Itis a misfortune 
with which I was born!” 

But as he makes no light rejoinder—poor fellow! he is beyond 
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it, up to his neck in the hopeless dulness of a serious passion— 
only enveloping her with the smothered flame of his silent looks, 
she grows shy and grave again. 

“It is a bond fide misfortune,” she says, slightly shaking her 
head; “I have no wish to be forbidding. I think in my heart I 
am quite as anxious to please as any one else can be; I will even 
own,” with a brief, nervous smile, “ that I should like whenever I 
entered a room to hear a buzz of admiration run round it! No, 
no!” suddenly changing her tone and stretching out both hands 
forbiddingly towards him; “ do not try to say that I might now; 
if you do, I shall go back to the mill at once!” 

“Tt would hardly be worth while,” replied he drily; “you 
might put up with my clumsy compliments this once—by-the-bye, 
as it happens, I was not thinking of paying you one then—since 
it is, as you say, the last time!” 

She has reddened painfully at the idea of having sought to avert 
a flattery which, after all, was not coming ; but she tries to carry 
it off lightly. 

“Perhaps it may not be the last,” she says cheerfully ; “we 
have always one resource left; we can ask Miss Watson to 
chaperon us. I never knew her refuse to go anywhere, at any 
time, with anybody, and she never has any previous engagement.” 

He laughs, but adds quickly with reflective seriousness : 

“She would be better than nothing,” 

“She would be able, too,” says Belinda, idly rolling her open 
parasol to and fro along the narrow path in front of her, and 
smiling rather consciously at her own thoughts—“ she would be 
able, too, to repair any omission she may have made in the 
catechism she put you through the other day. She might ask you 
a few more home questions as to your ancestors and your social 
standing, &c.” 

“T am sure she is very welcome,” answers the boy straight- 
forwardly ; “the only thing that I am afraid of, for her sake, is 
that she has already pumped me nearly dry! I think I have 
told her everything. What did I tell her—that I have just left 
Oxbridge ?” 

Belinda shakes her head. 

“No, you did not tell her that; because if you had she would 
certainly have asked you at once if you had not been ploughed ; 
or if you were quite sure that you had not been expelled!” 

“That we live in Yorkshire?” continues he, aiding memory by 
lifting a hand to his forehead; “that there are six of us? and 
that my father is an ironmaster ?” 

“An ironmaster!” repeats Belinda, suddenly discontinuing her 
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idle fidgeting with her sunshade, and looking up with great 
animation. ‘No; you certainly did not tell her that; an iron- 
master, is he?” 

There is such obvious surprise and pleasure in her tone, that 
Rivers looks at her with some astonishment. 

“ Yes,” he answers, “an ironmaster; why, what did you think 
he was?” 

But this is a question to which it is of course quite impossible 
that she can truly respond. How can she unfold to him Sarah’s 
degrading supposition, nor her own relief at learning to what an 
eminently respectable branch of commerce his family belongs ? 
An ironmaster, indeed! Why it is the stuff of which merchant 
princes are made! So she only answers, with something of a 
stammer : 

“Oh, I—I—of course, I did not know! I had no idea!” 

“It is to be hoped, for her own sake,” says Rivers, raising 
himself from his elbow, and looking proud and eager, “ that she 
will not get me upon the subject of my father, forit is a theme 
upon which I am apt to be long-winded.” 

“Ts it?” she answers, interested, while in her heart she is 
calculating how soon she can produce to Sarah this triumphant 
refutation of her suspicions. Probably not before they reach 
home. 

“T know that one cuts a poor figure swaggering about one’s 
own belongings,” continues the young man, his love-sick air for 
the moment gone, and with courage and spirit in his eyes; 
“but if ever a man deserved to be looked up to, my father does!” 

“Does he ?”—now very much interested. 

“Tf ever a man made a plucky uphill fight of it, it was he!” 
Her heart feels a slight qualm. Uphill! it is clear, then, that he 
rose from the ranks! ‘To begin with, he started in life without 
a penny!” The qualm grows sicker. He is going to tell her 
that his admirable father swept out the warehouse! Well, re- 
covering herself, very creditable of him if he did; and Sarah need 
never know! “My grandfather had got through most of his 
money racing,” pursues Rivers innocently. Her spirits run up 
like quicksilver. Though there is undoubtedly greater moral 
culpability in squandering your children’s heritage in horse- 
racing than in earning them an honest livelihood with a besom, 
yet, such is the force of habit and association, Belinda is relieved 
that her lover’s grandfather apparently did the one and left undone 
the other! ‘And so father had nothing in the world but his 
younger son’s share of my grandmother’s fortune to look to; but 
he gave that up at once to the others, and faced the world without 
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a stiver! You may think whether he had to put his shoulder to 
the wheel! For years he worked likea—likea nayvy. Poor dear 
old boy! when I think of what his youth was, and what mine is!” 

He breaks off in genuine emotion, eyes kindling and hot 
colour rising. And Belinda, lovingly thinking how well such 
generous enthusiasm becomes him, keeps a sympathetic silence. 

“And now,” continues Rivers, sighing—“ now that we hoped 
he had got into smooth water, and might take breath and enjoy 
his life a little, comes this depression in iron; but,” his diffidence 
rushing back in floods upon him at the thought of how he has 
been teasing with his egotism his dear Lady Disdain, “I do not 
know why I should bother you with all this!” 

“TI do not know why you should not,” she answers softly. 

If only she could always speak in that tone! At seeing her 
thus gentle, approachable, humane, all his splendid hopes seem 
suddenly set within his reach. Would not he be a poltroon who 
deserved to lose them for ever, if he did not now stretch out a 
hand to grasp them ? 

“T hope,” he says, not daring to look fully at her, and covertly, 
unknown to her, touching an outlying ribbon of her gown to give 
himself courage—“I hope,” trembling exceedingly, “that some 
day you will know my father.” 

“Do you?” she answers curtly. 

Instantly she has frozen up again. Her heart is beating even 
faster than his. Eager as he may be to make her known to 
whatever is nearest and dearest him on earth, he cannot be more 
eager than she is to be made known ; but her repellant voice and 
her chill face—in reality the outcome of a fierce shyness which 
she can no more master than she can control the course of her 
blood—give him to infer that in his last speech he has outstepped 
the bounds set him by her. 

For a moment he keeps a hot, humiliated silence. Then, 
reflecting that he is but a dastard, who can be beaten back from 
his heart’s desire by one rebuff; taking comfort, too, from 
what she had lately told him as to her own shortcomings in 
manner, he plucks up courage for one more effort. 

“T should like,” he says—but he has involuntarily moved half 
a pace farther away from her, and in his tone there is less hearti- 
ness and more misgiving than before—“I should like you, of 
course, to know all my people.” 

“Should you?” she answers drily. The very effort to steady 
it, the potency of the emotion which dominates her, making her 
voice hard and surly; and with a discouraging, stiff laugh: “I 
am afraid it is not very likely!” 
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There is a dead silence. For to-day there is no more fear of 
his transgressing her limits. He sits looking blankly at the 
brook. If, in the crisis of foolish men’s and women’s lives there 
were but a go-between to interpret! But there never is! 

For full five minutes the river loudly runs, and the finches 
piercingly sing, without any human noise to break in upon their 
concert. At last Belinda, who has been snatching remorseful 
glances at the severe melancholy of her sweetheart’s profile, 
hazards a timid propitiation. 

“Have you many sisters ?” she asks conciliatingly. 

“Two,” he answers shortly, looking straight before him ; “ but,” 
with a spurious smile, “I have inflicted enough of my family 
upon you for one day.” 

She is too much wounded to make any rejoinder, and the 
conversation, which before had flown as glibly as the stream or 
as the lark’s roulades, drops into silence again. At their feet the 
rock-shadows couch. The sun’s rays, no longer vertical, blaze 
obliquely upon the water and upon the sunlike dandelion flowers. 

“Tt must be late,” says Belinda reluctantly, her eyes turning 
from the hurrying sparkles of the beck to consult his face: “had 
we better be going back ? ” 

She had hoped for an earnest protest from him, a supplication 
for yet a few moments more of their bright solitude. But none 
such comes! He makes no sort of objection ; but, on the centrary, 
rises at once, and stands ready to attend her; and silently they 
return to the mill. 


Cuapter VIII. 


“ A whole long month of May in this sad plight, 

Made their cheeks paler by the break of June. 

‘To-morrow will I bow to my delight, 
To-morrow will I ask my lady’s boon!’ 

‘O may I never see another night, 
Loreuzo, if thy lips breathe not love’s tune.’ 

So spake they to their pillows; but alas! 
Honeyless days and nights did he let pass.” 


“ Wuat a mercy it is to be alone for a change!” says Sarah, “is 
not it? You do not assent with the warmth I should have 
expected, eh? And whata much richer and rarer mercy it is that 
we are not to be driven a-pleasuring twenty hot miles at a stretch, 
and carouse on rotten eggs at the end!” 

It is near noon, and the sisters are walking in the Grosse Garten, 
that green and ample pleasure-ground, with its tall trees and 
its intersecting drives, of the Dresden burghers. Against a 
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peevish sky the Museum of Antiquities lifts its greenish roof ; 
in its pool, with the little swan-house in the middle, there is 
beginning to come a vernal glow from the reflections of the young- 
leaved horse-chestnuts standing around; in the flower-beds the 
pansies and cinerarias bloom purple and yellow. 

Belinda’s only answer to her sister’s self-gratulations is to stoop 
and console Slutty, who has returned in some disorder from a 
slight excursion, having been coarsely hustled away by the shabby, 
surly Polizei, who guard and pompously warn off profane dogs 
from the meagre blossoms. 

“The beauty of these straight drives,’ continues Sarah, 
thoughtfully eyeing one of the long vistas of trees that gradually 
lessens away to nothing, “is that you never can be taken by 
surprise in them; nobody can pounce out upon you from round 


a corner; it is merely a question of long sight. NowifI saw my 


admirer in the distance, I should simply whip behind one of these 
friendly trees,” looking up at an oak that, still wintrily brown, 
rises from the tenderly greening undergrowth. “What would 
you do if you saw yours?” 

“T do not know which you mean,” answers Belinda, with an 
awkward attempt at gaiety, for this morning she is not gay; “I 
have so many!” 

“No you have not,” replies Sarah calmly ; “but you have one. 
How long you will keep him is another question. Judging by 
the crushed and flattened condition to which you had reduced 
him last evening, I should say probably not long.” 

“ At all events,” cries Belinda, whom this chance cut has stung 
more deeply than it was intended—“at all events, I had not 
reduced him to the condition of foaming rage to which you had 
brought Professor Forth. He said,” laughing unwillingly, “that 
if he had not known that you were sincerely attached to him, he 
should have had difficulty in overlooking your conduct!” 

“Do you think he will jilt me ?” cries Sarah in a delighted 
voice, and with a radiant smile. “ No,” shaking her head; “no 
such luck. My conduct was not good,” with a candid air; “ but 
it had its palliations—he fell asleep!” 

“So did you.” 

“But did I look like him?” drily. “Anyhow, with my good 
resolutions, it was a case of ‘ look in his face, and you forget them 
all.’” 

A pause. A solitary rider is cantering along the drive. A 
blue Gardereiter is practising his four-in-hand team of chestnuts 
ina sort of phaeton, up and down, up and down. The girls have 
reached a spot where there is a little quiet peep among the trees ; 
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a plot of lush green grass, vividly green, backed by sedate high 
firs, across which a few young birches are throwing their infinitely 
delicate leafage, and stretching their shining white stems. 

“It seems he has a mother,” says Sarah presently, her eyes 
following the diminishing Gardereiter and his team. 

“ Has! Had, you mean!” 

“ Has. Iam afraid I let him see that I thought it a remarkable 
instance of longevity.” She stops to laugh, and then goes on, 
letting fall each little sentence with deliberate serenity. “She 
lives with him; she is in her dotage; she never stops asking 
questions; and it seems that the chiefest of his wife’s married 
joys is to consist in answering them. 

“Was it at that stage of his confidences that you cried out, 
‘Ceci est insupportable!’ and took to your heels and left him?” 
asks Belinda drily. 

“Tt must have been somewhere about then,” answers Sarah 
modestly. ‘ He did not recognise the quotation, and he was dis- 
pleased at the sentiment. However,’ with a shrug, “I will not 
do it again, for your sake, and in your interests; and if he does 
not fall asleep, and shoot out his under lip, I think I shall be able 
to hold out until we go. This is the fourth,” reflectively check- 
ing off the numbers on her fingers ; ‘one, two, three, four, five— 
in less than five weeks we shall be in London.” 

“Tn less than five weeks!” repeats Belinda, stopping short and 
paling, while an expression of something very like terror looks 
out of the pupils of her dismayed eyes. 

“Tn less than five weeks!” assents Sarah, nodding. “I heard 
Granny telling Gustel that she would not need her services after 
the first of June, and courteously adding how glad she would be to 
be rid of her. Pooh!” laying her hand on her sister’s shoulder, 
and giving her a shrewd, good-natured glance, “do not look so 
woe-begone; it is only a case of hurrying the pace a little.” 

Belinda’s answer is a gesture of disgust. She walks quickly on. 

“It is coarsely worded, I admit,” continues the other, briskly 
following, and keeping up with her; “but believe me, the advice 
is sound.” 

And so it may be; but as it is addressed to a person who is 
utterly incapable of making use of it, it is, like most other advice, 
wasted. To hurry the pace a little! For days and days after- 
wards the vile phrase recurs to her, dinning in her ears. As 
often—and that is not seldom—as the terror which had seized 
her in the Grosse Garten returns, so often does the brutal 
consolation with which her sister had tried to allay it. And as 
the priceless days slip by—slip away out of the fingers stretched 
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forth in such a fever to detain them—it takes in her ears a 
horrible inflection of irony. Over and over and over again it 
keeps saying itself to her as she lies awake at night, hour after 
hour—she can lie awake with the best of them now—hearing the 
engines screech and the trains thunder along the Boéhmischer 
Bahn; watching the now withering blossoms drop from the pear- 
tree in the keen moonlight, and reckoning over to herself, until 
her brain grows dull and tardy sleep releases her, the small and 
diminishing hoard of precious hours during which there will be 
any object in living. For that what makes the essence of these 
days may not pass, may last on through a long transfigured life- 
time, is a hope too glorious for her to dare lift her wet and dazzled 
eyes to its face. And meanwhile the days themselves are passing ! 
Oh, how they are passing! To hurry the pace! How can she hurry 
the pace? she asks herself desperately, in the watches of the night, 
unconsciously accepting the detestable phrase. What can she, being 
she,do? How can she, tied down by her nature, by her stiff-necked 
virgin pride, by the very force of her dumb pent passion, put out a 
finger to help herself? As easily can she make the grey irises of her 
eyes coal-black. Is it her fault that all strong emotion with her 
translates itself into a cold, hard voice, and a chill, set face? With 
other women it translates itself into dimples and pink blushes 
and lowered eyes. Ah! butdothey feel as she does? Sarah, for 
instance. When do men ever leave Sarah’s company with the 
down-faced, baffled, white look with which Rivers has more than 
once quitted hers? Preening themselves, rather; with sleeked 
feathers and cosseted vanity. 

“T am not of the stuff of which the women that men love are 
made!” she says, thinking with an envious humility of her sister’s 
graces, and staring blankly at the stove, beginning to glimmer 
white in the dawn. But to such a radical fault of nature and 
constitution, what remedy can there be? Tamely to copy her 
sister’s airy charms and light coquetries ? 

“Tt would be the donkey playing the lap-dog!” she cries 
bitterly. 

And yet, despite all their mischances, and their agues, and their 
desperations, what superb days they are! Few? Yes, perhaps. 
But when one reflects how much acute happiness may be packed 
into five minutes, and how many five minutes there are in a 
month, these two may be accounted to have been largely dowered, 
seeing that to many a one, not held to be specially spited by 
Fortune, it is not given in all his or her lifetime to attain to one 
such day. Days when round each corner lurks a splendid 
possibility; days when each ring at the bell may mean that 
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heaven has opened. Very often it means nothing of the kind; 
it means Miss Watson, or Gustel, or a parcel ; but it may. 

' In later life you may be as fortunate as you please; a laurel 
| garland round your head, a colossal balance at Coutts’, a chaste, 
fond wife and paragon children, but Heaven can no longer pounce 
upon you from round the street corner. 

“Parting, they seemed to tread upon the air, 
Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart, 


Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.” 


Yes, superb days! though on one or two of them the east wind 
blew piercingly, sweeping across the wide plain; and on another 
one or two the rain slid down from the heavy clouds, and blurred 
the windows. 

But if it blurred the windows, did it not thereby make the task 
of Miss Watson’s spyglass a more difficult one? and could the 
wind reach them in the little pine-wood behind the bleak Barracks, 
where they walked safe and warm on strewn fir-needles, and 
listened to its harmless scolding far above their happy heads? 

How often they meet! how perpetually, how always! In the 
Alt Market, buying jonquils of the ugly German Fraus, as they 
sit under their great cotton umbrellas, queening it over their 
carrots and radishes; with the old houses all different heights 
and shapes, russet-red roofed, endlessly dormer-windowed, standing 
round ; at Plauen under the cool cherry orchards ; at Meissen, in 
the hot Fabrik; in the Neu-Stadt, in the Alt-Stadt—everywhere. 
If, in after-years, they revisit the bright city, what spot in all its 
precincts will be empty and innocent of associations to them ? 

Superb days! But they are going. Racing-pace they gallop 
by. How willit be when they are gone ? 

As the time passes, she grows ever less and less in a condition 
to face this problem. By-and-by she refuses to face it at all. 
When it comes it comes; but till then Jet her not be defrauded 
of her birthright. Let her too, like the Mayflies and the Painted 
Ladies, have her span of careless, giddy bliss. 

Whenever the conversation turns upon their departure, their 
journey, their arrival in London, upon anything that lies beyond 
the horizon of the now and the here, if it be possible, she leaves 
the room ; if it be not possible, she feverishly seeks to divert the 
talk into other channels, 

But if she can fight thought off pretty well in the day, the 
variegated, distracting, kaleidoscope day, it indemnifies itself at 
night. At night there it is, and nothing but it; no flickering 
leaves, or scudding clouds, or passers-by; nothing but it; an 
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image drawn on night’s plain black canvas with a hard, cutting 
clearness, as of an acid biting into steel; so that she must look 
at it. 

As for her, at this time she would be thankful that there were 
no night at all. She does not need its refreshment. Without it 
her every power seems strung up to the highest pitch of efficiency, 
and she dreads, oh how she dreads its solitude and silence! In 
the daytime, however unconyentionally early or improbably late 
may be the hour, there is always a possibility, nay, a likelihood, 
of seeing his strapping figure and his burning eyes following the 
infant stolidity of the page, Tommy, into the salon. But in the 
night this isimpossible. The night, therefore, is time absolutely 
wasted ; now, too, when there is so little time left to waste. Of 
what use is it but for lying broad awake in, counting up how 
many hours the different moments, half-hours, of their meetings 
make? To her, just so much of life is worth reckoning as life at 
all; the rest is unimportant padding. 

And he? As to him, the pavement of the quiet Liittichau 
Strasse before her door is worn hollow by his footsteps ; his eyes 
devour her ; his tongue stutters in lame speech to her, and alto- 
gether omits to answer when addressed by any one else. He has 
abandoned all other occupations in life but that of dogging her. 
But he has not asked her to be his wife. 

To how much more purpose would be that one short practical 
question than all his resultless, love-sick manceuvres; than all 
the enormous nosegays with which her room is over-filled and 
over-scented—for she cannot bear to throw away even the dead 
ones. 

Perhaps this thought crosses her mind now and again. It 
certainly does Sarah’s. It not only crosses it, but finds not unfre- 
quent egress through her lips. 

And meanwhile, May is three-parts over. The 24th of that 
month is reached, and, indeed, is almost ended ; for dinner is past, 
and the girls and their grandmother are loitering over their light 
and leisurely dessert. 

Their grandmother is an old lady with a bright eye—strangely 
bright, considering that it has wept, or been supposed to weep, 
for a good-natured husband, five promising sons, and three dutiful 
daughters—with a skin that it is still no penance and that, if 
tradition lies not, it was once considered a high treat to kiss, and 
with a cap whose secret will die with her. 

“ Granny’s religious principles are slack,” Sarah is wont to say : 
“her morality is hazy, and in moments of excitement I have even 
known her let fly an oath; but, on the other hand, she is 
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thoroughly clean, and she always laughs at my jokes ; so that, 
taking her all round, I could better spare a better woman. One 
knows that if she were called upon for any of the sublimer virtues 
of life, she would be found wanting. But, after all, the sublimer 
virtues are the thousand-pound notes that one seldom needs to 
change, and Granny has plenty of the sixpences.” 

At the present moment her attention is absorbed in the effort 
aided by a cracknel, to induce her new pug Punch to give three 
cheers for the Queen, with the thorough mastery over which 
elegant accomplishment he has arrived credited. On the present 
occasion, however, this talent seems inclined to hang fire, for, 
though in general a remarkably free barker, he is now, relatively 
to his sovereign, either disloyally silent, or irrationally incoherent. 
He will give ten cheers, or one and a half, or five muffled ones and 
a sneeze, but he will not give three. 

“Granny,” says Sarah, desisting from a vain effort to make 
Slutty cheer too, an endeavour which the latter frustrates by 
instantly rolling over on her back, and remaining in that position 
until all attempt at education is suspended—“ Granny, do you 
know that we are going to have a long and happy day at that 
everlasting Wesenstein to-morrow ?” 

“ By all means, my dear; so as you do not ask me to go with 

ou.” 

“T believe,” says Sarah, regarding her grandmother with an air of 
cool, dispassionate speculation, “ that if we were to tell you that we 
were going to Greenwich Fair, or the Argyle Rooms, you would 
say, ‘ By all means, my dears!’ Only that Iam not at all so sure 
that in that case you would add, ‘So as you do not expect me to 
go with you’!” 

The old lady laughs pleasantly, as if her granddaughter had 
paid her a compliment. 

“ Are you going to take your sweethearts with you?” asks she 
gaily; “your popinjays? No, Punch! three cheers! Nobody 
asked you to sneeze for the Queen!” 

“Our popinjays?” cries Sarah, delighted. “Not mine, thank 
God! By-the-bye, Granny, as I have no further use for him, I am 
thinking of arranging a marriage between you and him. Your 
ages are suitable; and, though you have slightly the advantage 
in externals, he is greatly your superior in intellect.” 

“God bless my soul! No, thank you, child!” replies Mrs. 
Churchill with energy ; “I prefer Belinda’s.” 

“So do we all!” says Sarah, with a dry look. 

At this last speech, Belinda, who has been growing ever hotter 
and more restless since the word “ ‘Wesenstein’’ was mentioned, 
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suddenly leaves her seat under the pretext of comforting Slutty. 
Slutty hates Punch and his tricks, and the kudos that attends 
them, and has now squeezed herself under a piece of furniture to 
which, in general, only Miss Watson’s voice has power to banish 
her, and from beneath which there is now nothing visible of her 
but a small spiteful face, full of mortification and ire. As she 
firmly resists all Belinda’s blandishing inducements to her to 
come forth, though the agitated beat of her tail upon the floor 
proves that she is not wholly unmoved by them, the young girl 
desists, and passes into the neighbouring salon, where, as 
there is no one to comment on her actions, she at once walks 
rapidly to the window, and looks eagerly down the dull and 
empty street. Not for long, however. Ere many moments have 
passed, a hand is laid on her shoulder ; a rallying voice sounds in 
her ear : 

“Come! he cannot be in sight yet! He will surely have the 
good feeling to let us swallow our coffee in peace.” 

Belinda gives a great start, and angrily shakes off her sister's 
touch. 

“TI cannot think how it concerns you!” she says testily, in 
intense vexation at having been surprised on the watch; “ he 
does not trouble you much !” 

“That is the rub,” replies Sarah calmly. “If he did, my nose 
would probably be flattened against the pane as well as yours; 
but seriously, I should not mind how often he came—not much, at 
least—not more,” in candid parenthesis, “than I always hate 
seeing other people made love to, if it seemed to lead to anything ; 
but, as I live, I cannot see that you are a step further advanced 
than you were when I spoke to you in the Grosse Garten three 
weeks ago. Come now, are you?” 

For a moment Belinda is silent. Perhaps she has put that 
question to her own heart before now, and been as unable as now to 
give a satisfactory answer to it. 

Instead of replying, “ What a mercy it would be!” she says 
irritably, bringing her hands sharply together in a wrathful 
clasp, “If you could be persuaded to mind your own business, and 
leave me to be happy in my own way.” 

“Happy in your own way,” repeats Sarah, with a shrewd look. 
“Yes; and when he has taken his twelve German lessons and 
gone home to his papa, the ironmonger—ironmaster—what is he? 
—how happy you will be in your own way then, eh?” 

The other’s hands unclasp, her arms drop limply to her sides; a 
sudden cold pallor chases the fierce vermilion from her cheeks. 

“T suppose,” she says slowly, “that there is a sort of coarse 
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and brutal common sense in what you say; but I wonder,” her 
voice breaking a little, “that it does not occur to even you, that 
since I am J, and not you——’”’ 

“Granny and I both agree,” interrupts Sarah, “that it is the 
most tedious courtship we ever assisted at. Granny’s idée fixe is 
that it should be arranged by the Ist, so that he may travel with 
us and look after the luggage: for my own part, I rather doubt if 
even after the twelve lessons he will be able to take our tickets 
and order our baths; at least,” breaking into a laugh, “I know 
that my Schatz was not, though he is in correspondence with half 
the savants of Germany.” 

Belinda has turned again to the window, but, that her motives 
may be beyond suspicion, she is ostentatiously gazing in the 
opposite direction to that whence Rivers will come. An occa- 
sional writhing, shivering movement of her shoulders alone betrays 
what suffering her sister’s ruthless and irrepressible rummaging 
in her holy of holies is causing her. ' 

“We do not blame him,” continues Sarah, with a candid air; 
“in fairness, I must say that we do not blame him. He is always 
trying to pour out his poor little tale like water out of a jug; and 
you, for reasons best known to yourself, are always corking it back 
again. Mark my words,” emphasising the sentence with three 
pats on Slutty’s chest—Slutty lying, as usual, reversed and 
Cleopatra-like upon her lap—“ you will do it once too often!” 

“What shall I do once too often?” cries poor Belinda in an 
agonised voice, wheeling suddenly round at bay. ‘ What do I do? 
If you could only explain that to me! I believe,” beginning to 
falter, “that you mean well; I would—would try to take any 
hints you could give me.” 

“Thave always told you that your high and mighty air would 
be the death of you,” rejoins Sarah, not perceptibly conciliated by 
her sister’s humility. “If you could make them up into a parcel 
and toss them into the Elbe, and perhaps throw in your high nose 
too, you would be a better and a happier woman.” 

“ But I cannot!” very regretfully. 

“ T confess,” says Sarah, after a pause, her eyes speculatively fixed 
on the two smart shoes extended before her—shoes whose unnatural 
altitude of heel, arch of instep, and crowding of lacerated toes 
proclaim them of the highest fashion—“ I confess that I am a little 
disappointed that the news of our approaching departure did not 
bring him to the point. I should have thought that when that 
fact transpired, not even you could have iced him into silence.” 

“He does not yet know that we are going,” replies Belinda 
murmuringly. “I have not told him.” 
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“Have not you?” cries Sarah, joyfully leaping up, and begin- 
ning to frolic about on one toe. “Courage! Then our best card 
is still unplayed!” Suddenly ceasing her frisking, approaching 
her sister, and speaking with great eagerness: “ You must tell 
him to-morrow, at Wesenstein. Choose a good place ; well in the 
wood if possible, out of eye and ear and Watson shot; be a little 
depressed, and make him ask you what is the matter with you; 
if you could let falla tear or two? No? Ah!” witha gesture 
of impatience, “I am sure you will spoil the whole situation! 
Dear me!” with an accent of sincere regret, “ what a charming 
thing I could have made of it!” 

“JT will tell him,” replies Belinda meekly, yet wincing. 

“Tf it is not brought to a crisis at Wesenstein,” pursues Sarah 
brutally, “I warn you that I shall ask him his intentions. I have 
been trying to spirit up Granny to do it, but you know how she 
always shirks every duty; it would have come better from her, 
but since she will not, I must. I shall tell him that you are 
wasting away! I wonder,” with an amused look at her sister's 


firm-fleshed, healthful beauty, “ whether he will be idiot enough 
to believe it ?” 


Cuapter IX, 


“But for the general award of Love, 
The little sweet doth kill much bitterness.” 


Miss Watson has at length had her will. The party to 
Wesenstein is hers; not, indeed, as to the defraying of its 
expenses, about which she shows no ill-bred empressement, but in 
the inviting of the guests, arranging for their transport, &c. 
And as this arranging includes the right to bounce not only into 
the sitting-rooms, which is a latitude she always allows herself, 
but into the most secret chambers of the invited guests, they 
begin to look with some eagerness towards the end of this period 
of licence. It is true that Miss Watson meets with a good many 
refusals. The older-established among the English residents into 
whose private affairs her nose has been thrust throughout the 
winter months, the details of whose butchers’ bills, servants’ 
wages, discreditable members of their family, she has mastered 
with grisly accuracy, combine in one deep and unanimous “ No.” 
Not less emphatic is Professor Forth in his negative, based on the 
plea of ill-health. Nor do the very direct questions addressed to 
him as to the nature and locale of his ailments—whether he has 
anything wrong inside him ?—nor the confident assurance that it 
is all fancy, and that what he needs is to have his liver well shaken 
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up, by any means avail to change his decision. But with all these 
deductions, there is still left a considerable residuum of new-comers, 
who are at the stage—a very brief and early one—of thinking 
Miss Watson an agreeable woman who has seen a great deal of the 
world, a stage on which they will hereafter look back with indig- 
nant incredulity; of girls greedy for pleasure, and not fastidious 
as to the source whence it flows; and of handsome, solid, German 
soldiers, ready to follow wherever battle, beer, or maidens lead. 
To these is, of course, added Rivers—Rivers who hitherto has fled 
through back doors, has squeezed himself through attic windows, 
has bolted round corners, and run like a leveret whenever his 
long-sighted eyes have caught the farthest glimpse of a black- 
and-white plaid gown! For the last week this same Rivers has 
grovelled at the feet of the black plaid, has told her as nearly as 
he can conjecture the amount of his father’s annual commercial 
gains, his sisters’ probable portions, and whatever else—there is 
a good deal else—she may please to ask him. For does it not 
rest with her whether, during all the distance that parts Dresden 
from Wesenstein, he shall sit in glory and bliss in the same 
carriage with his mistress, opposite to her, so that her lightest 
movement may be felt thrilling all through him, eye drowned in 
eye, for ten or twelve delirious miles? or, parted from her, pine 
and rage in separation, with some senseless, smirking doll-face for 
vis-a-vis, and only now and again catch distant frenzying glimpses 
of his lady, exposed to the coarse homage of insolent Hussar or 
fire-eating Uhlan? 

He has attained his object, or he thinks so. The morning has 
broken in settled summer fairness. He has slept no wink all 
night. He has not broken his fast. He is long, long first at the 
rendezvous. It is in the Littichau Strasse. For how long he 
kicks his heels in that gloomy thoroughfare he never knows. He 
would tell you that many hours passed before—several other 
unimportant ciphers having in the meanwhile packed themselves 
into various vehicles and set off—she at length comes stepping 
down the echoing stone stairs in her lofty, leisurely grace, clad in 
one of those lawny, lacy summer gowns, whose apparently 
inexpensive simplicity men innocently admire, and over the bills 
for which fathers and husbands wag their heads aghast. It is, in 
fact, her best gown, far too good for such an excursion, and its 
fellow is being thriftily saved by Sarah for future worthier London 
occasions. But to Belinda no occasion could ever seem worthier. 
She has taken her seat, and his one impulse is to spring in after 


her. It is only just in time that he saves himself from this fatal 
error. 
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Seeing that her companion, another young English girl, has 
preceded her, it follows that unless the Uhlan who is to make a 
fourth precedes him, the result will be that he, the Uhlan, and not 
Rivers, will sit knee to knee with Belinda through the long drive. 
As this idea strikes him, he takes his foot off the step again as if 
it had been made of hot iron, and hastily retreating, eagerly 
motions the other forward. But the innocent soldier, attributing 
this movement solely to politeness, and in that determined not to 
be outdone, smilingly waves him on, to which Rivers responds by 
a more desperate backing. But as in any contest of bows and 
ceremonies and formal civilities an Englishman must always go 
to the wall, the dispute ends in the worsting of the person to 
whom alone it is of any consequence to succeed, who sees himself 
hopelessly excluded from the post which he had watched and 
fasted to obtain; and who, pale, empty, and miserable, hurls 
himself into his corner over against the blooming miss, who has 
seen, understood, and resented his frantic efforts to avoid her. 

They are off; out of the town now; stretching steadily away 
across the flat country, that is now nothing but one gigantic 
nosegay. Every look they give rests on new flowers. Every 
mouthful of air they draw in is the breath of lilacs. 

The cherry-snow is indeed gone, melted away as quickly as its 
cold prototype in thaw. But its crowding successors, the flushed 
apple-blooms, the horse-chestnuts tardily breaking into pale spires, 
forbid them to remember or deplore it. What mood could be high 
or sweet enough to match the perfumed summer mornings ? 
Certainly not Rivers’, He has exchanged the stunned silence in 
which he passed the two first miles for a wild garrulity. He 
talks @ tort et a travers. He says foolish things, the sound of 
which surprises even himself. He insists on buttoning his miss’s 
glove: a task which—certainly from no pleasure in the employ- 
ment—his trembling fingers are long in accomplishing. In fact, 
to be exact, he never accomplishes it at all. For the glove being 
too small, and the hand plump, he succeeds at last in giving the 
latter such a painful nipping pinch, in the effort to effect a union 
between starting button and distant button-hole—not by any 
means “a lover’s pinch that hurts and is desired ”—that its owner 
angrily withdraws it. 

From his garrulity he sinks back into a feverish dumbness, as 
apparently causeless as his former loquacity. How can his cruel 
cold lady look so calm and sunshiny under the hideous mis- 
adventure that has parted them? How dare she listen, with that 
sweet, high smile of hers, to her vis-a-vis’ clumsy Teuton com- 
pliments? And what does he mean by crowding her so? Surely 
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he could give her a little more room! And is she deaf, pray, 
that he must approach his ugly face so close to hers in 
conversation? Would not it be well to give him a hint that 
these are not the manners to which English gentlewomen are 
used? Happily his madness falls a little short of the execution 
of this wise project. And meanwhile, the unconscious Uhlan, 
sémillant, pleased with himself, with his position, with his plain 
clothes—rare luxury in which the stiff-buckramed German soldier 
is permitted to indulge in expeditions of this nature—airs his 
imperfect English, and slips from it continually back into his 
guttural mother-tongue, whither Rivers, despite the twelve 
lessons, cannot follow him, nor ascertain what amorous atrocities 
he may be committing in it. He is almost past deriving satis- 
faction from the perception of how ill-cut the plain clothes are 
and of how much less comely poor Herr von looks in them 
than he did yesterday in his showy uniform. 

And Belinda? At first her disappointment, though decently 
hidden, had gone nigh to equalling his; but by-and-by the 
reflection that, once at Wesenstein—two short hours off—nothing 
but his own will can keep him from her side, makes her resign 
herself peaceably and civilly to the inevitable. Women know how 
to bide their time better than men do. They would pass but ill 
and discreditably through life if they did not. By-and-by, 
being but human and female, she yields herself to the influences 
around her; the soft and sugared air, the joy-drunk larks, the 
juicy grass fields thronged with bold dandelions and faint ladies’- 
smocks. What lady could ever be sweet or fine enough to 
deserve such a smock ? 

Past the rape-fields they go—rape so gloriously yellow that it 
looks like sown sunlight; past the pious-looking little German 
villages—high red roofs gathered at the church’s knees; through 
the pleasant freundlich country, where everything is waxing in 
lusty length. And yet she is glad when Wesenstein is reached. 
Perhaps she would feel more emotion at arriving than she does, 
did she know the rational and humane intention nourished by 
Rivers, and which has kept him comparatively calm for the last 
three miles, to knock down the Uhlan upon the first sign of an 
intention on his part to help Miss Churchill from the carriage. 

But, happily for the peace of the assemblage, the unconscious 
offender, attributing to insular brutality Rivers’ unceremonious 
shouldering of him from the carriage-door, yields gracefully a 
privilege that he has no particular care to keep, and leaves to the 
other undisputed possession of Belinda’s three fingers. They are the 
last of the party to arrive, and so have the advantage of finding 
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preliminaries over, and luncheon spread and tempting under the 
trained linden-trees. 

Above the lilac-smothered cottages, and the cheerful Gasthof, 
beetles up the old white Schloss out of the solid rock on which it 
is built. 

Between the Gasthof and the garden, where their white table- 
cloth promisingly glimmers, runs a little river, quickened and 
discoloured by last night’s rain. It is spanned by a homely 
wooden bridge; and on this wooden bridge Sarah is standing, 
employed in dropping bits of stick—little lilac sprays, anything 
floatable that comes handy—into the earth-reddened stream on 
one side, and then rushing headlong over to the other to see them 
come sailing and whirling through. In this mature pastime she 
is being helped by two large Hussars and a Gardereiter. She is 
in the best of spirits, and has already told them all about the 
Professor, and how delighted she is to be rid of him. 

The rest of the party are dispersed in summer sauntering about 
the bowery village, all but Miss Watson, who, following that 
God-given instinct which prompts the mole to delve, the beetle to 
scavenge, and the swallow to fly, is ravaging everywhere, red- 
faced and ruthless, making, marring, meddling. She has had a 
happy and instructive drive with some quite new-comers, and has 
succeeded, to their dismay and her own satisfaction, in extracting 
from them that they have a sister in a lunatic asylum. So that 
it is in high good-humour and content that—the complement of 
guests being now full—they all sit down to their homely feast. 

It is true that no sooner are they seated—seated as their own 
choice, or as the lurking inclination of any two for each other 
prompts—than their hostess bustles officiously round to dislodge 
them. 

“Three men together here, and two ladies there! Come— 
come! this will never do; we must manage better than this! 
Mr. Rivers, I must beg you to fly to the rescue: come and part 
these two ladies!” 

In what spirit this request is received may be gathered from 
the fact that Rivers has at last attained to the one object and goal 
of all his hot vigils and fasting-days. His wooden chair is drawn 
up as closely as the legs of both will permit to Belinda’s, and on 
her other hand he has successfully arranged an ugly, ravenous 
fledgeling boy, of whom not even he can be jealous. 

Though such is the quality of Miss Watson’s voice, that nothing 
short of an utterly broken drum could prevent its finding entrance 
into any ear, he adopts the desperate feint of not having heard, 
not even when she repeats her order in a sensibly louder key. 
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“Had not you better try some one else ?” says Sarah drily, 
coming to the rescue; “it is odd, but he does not seem to hear!” 

“T cannot have spoken loud enough,” rejoins the other with 
unconscious irony. “ Mr. Rivers!” 

“You will have to put up with Herr von Breidenbach!” says 
Sarah, this third appeal having met with the fate of its predeces- 
sors, glancing up at her spare Hussar, who—no lady having more 
than two sides, and his brother soldiers having been too quick for 
him—is hangiug lingeringly over her chair-back, reluctant al- 
together to abandom her even for beer and Schinken, and having 
just overtaken her last joke and begun to roar at it. Under these 
circumstances, neither is he particularly keen about obeying Miss 
Watson’s command. However, a wily look from his maiden, 
promissory of far better things after luncheon, sends him off 
fairly contented, and the storm is averted. 

“Tt is sad for a young man, being so deaf, is it not?” says 
Sarah with her innocent air. 

“Ts it in his family?” asks Miss Watson eagerly. “It is in 
some families, you know. In some families every member is deaf 
from childhood. All the Champneys of Nether-Stoney are deaf. I 
must ask him whether it is in his family!” 

And this little squall—after all only the threat, not the reality 
of one—is the sole break in the golden halcyon sunshine of what 
Rivers, though he ate next to nothing—and that next to nothing 
may have been horse, or hippopotamus, for all he knew to the 
contrary—now looks back upon as the most regal banquet of his 
life. 

What banqueting-hall, indeed, painted with goddesses and fair 
sea-women, could equal the low linden-roof above their heads? 
What hall-hangings could come nigh the soft little red vine-leaves, 
and the tiny tendrils just beginning to twist their airy fingers 
round the wooden trellis? What chamber-music could surpass 
that of the full brook and the larks ? 

By-and-by, it is true, both are drowned in the noise of the ever- 
waxing talk and laughter. They are almost all young; they are 
out on a spree; they have been hungry and now are full; is it 
any wonder that it needs but a very little jest to set them all off 
in clamorous mirth ? 

There is presently a Babel of tongues. The end of Miss Watson's 
story of how she sent in her card, and finally forced her way in, 
to the Great Llama of Thibet—a tale which strangers regard as a 
bad and glaring lie, but which her acquaintances feel to be not 
only probable, but true—is lost in the general din. 

Sarah isin her glory. She has been nibbling marrons glacés, 
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and teaching her soldiers to play bob-cherry with some fine forced 
fruit contributed by Rivers, regardless of the famine price he paid 
for them, to tempt his lady's palate. 

Rewarded by the succés fou of this accomplishment, she proceeds 
to exhibit several others, not included in the curriculum of an 
ordinary education ; the most admired among which is that one— 
not so widely known as its simple ingenuity deserves—of crossing 
the fore and middle fingers, and slowly passing them down the 
bridge of the nose, thereby discovering a chasm of great depth, 
apparently parting the nose into two. Before long there is not a 
soul at the table whose fingers are not travelling eagerly down 
his or her nose, some to verify the discovery as new, some to 
enjoy it as old. Hussars, Gardereiters, Uhlans, combine to cry, 
“Famos!” “ Kolossal!” and when at length chairs are pushed 
back, and the cherries and the revel are together ended, Sarah 
finds her court swelled by the admirers of almost all the other 
girls, unable to resist the attractions of a maiden who, to such 
Veilchen Augen and such a figure, adds talents of so varied and 
unusual an order. 

They are so occupied in thronging round her, and she is so 
obliging in promising to teach them, one and all, many more 
tricks by-and-by, that Miss Watson’s bawling command that they 
are now all to go over the Schloss, passes for some time unre- 
garded. 

In time, however, she collects them, the unwilling as well as 
the willing—the former greatly preponderate—and sweeping 
them off out of the sunshine and the merry summer air, gives 
them into the charge of a surly, high-flavoured, and grasping- 
minded Verwalter, who leads them through an endless enfilade of 
bare rooms, cold and dank even on this warmly-honeyed May-day, 
and fleeces them at the end. 
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Mz. Gladstone's Schooldays. 


Tue recent celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary jubilee 
reminded the country of how very young the Prime Minister was 
when he entered public life. Like Canning, however, he had 
begun his training for Parliament when a boy at Eton, and the 
fact that Pitt had been Premier in his twenty-fourth year, seems 
to have early impressed him with that opinion which Chancellor 
Oxenstiern so pithily formulated in his advice to his son, that the 
world is not so difficult to govern after all. Without overrating 
his own abilities, William Gladstone, when in his teens, perceived 
that not many lads of his own age were his intellectual equals, 
and, though he was at school during a period which Mr. Bright 
has described as the “dark ages” of Parliamentary history, it 
must be noted that he had a sanguine belief in the career which 
lay open to talent in England. He had probably heard that when 
George Canning was a boy in the Sixth Form, editing the 
Microcosm, and making his name sound far beyond the confines of 
the school, Charles James Fox had visited Eton on purpose to see 
him, and to try and enlist his services for the Whig party. This 
precedent, coupled with that of Pitt, was surely enough to set a 
spirited boy’s ambition fluttering; and it also explains in a 
measure how Gladstone started in life as a Conservative. In 
what other country could a clever schoolboy, the son of a merchant, 
have felt sure that in a few years he would, by mere force of 
culture and energy, sit among those who made the nation’s laws 
and ruled its people? The possibilities that unfolded themselves 
before young Gladstone’s mind were things essentially English. 
Although by the light of Brougham’s speeches and Sydney Smith’s 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, those times when “ Gatton and 
Old Sarum returned their two members apiece, when Catholics, 
Dissenters, and Jews were debarred from public offices, and when 
Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery weighed heavily on 
mankind,” were times of blackness, yet they showed many a bright 
ray to those who compared the condition of England with that of 
foreign States. The freest of all lands—the only State in Europe 
which had a real Parliament and an unfettered press—the only 
country, it may be added, in which a schoolboy would have been 
allowed to conduct such a very plain-spoken periodical as the 
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Eton Miscellany, England, supreme in arms as in commerce, in 
oratory, in poetry, must have seemed to a boy of warm heart and 
glowing imagination, most fair, majestic, and enviable. That he 
himself would live to make her still freer, richer, and greater, 
was of course not a prospect within the range of young Glad- 
stone’s vision; but it was because he was a boy of happy mood 
and generous impulses, no prig or precocious critic, but a hearty 
enjoyer of life as he found it, that he began to admire all that 
was great and meritorious in his country’s institutions, before he 
set himself to discover what was amiss in them. And that he 
has constantly laboured for what he sincerely believed to be his 
country’s good, may be argued from that enthusiastic, Conserva- 
tive love for England which he conceived whilst at Eton. Never- 
theless, as we shall see presently, Gladstone’s Conservatism was 
even then tempered by occasional outbursts of a democratic spirit,. 
as when he wrote his “ Ode to the Shade of Wat Tyler.” 

It has seemed to the present writer that it would be interesting 
to seek out the most memorable facts connected with William 
Gladstone’s six years’ stay at Eton. He is indebted for some of 
those which he publishes to Mr. Gladstone himself, who kindly 
communicated them in conversation. 

William Ewart Gladstone entered Eton in September 1821. His 
two elder brothers, Thomas and Robertson, had already been some 
time at the school, and Thomas was in the Fifth Form. William 
was soon to be his fag. When the London coach had set down the 
three brothers at the door of the Christopher Inn, they had not 
far to go to reach their boarding-house, which was just over the 
way. It was kept by a dame, Mrs. Shurey, and, by reason of its 
vicinity to the famous inn, was looked upon by the boys as most 
eligibly situated. It was, however, the worst of all houses for 
study ; and it doubles the merit of Gladstone’s achievements at 
Eton that he should have been able to work in such a place. To 
the Christopher came many times a day coaches and post-chaises 
from all points of the compass; on Fridays, which were market 
days in Eton,* the farmers held their ordinary there; and squires, 
drovers, pedlars, recruiting sergeants and occasional village. 
wenches who came in to be hired as servants, clustered under the 
porch. From their barred windows the boys at Shurey’s who. 
were idly disposed would often watch diverting sights; and not 
unfrequently their slumbers would be disturbed by nights by 
the untuneful choruses sung in the coffee-room after hunt dinners, 
Add to this, the noise made by criers of news—men with long red 


* The Eton Market was not abolished till Dr. Hawtrey’s time. 
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coats and post-horns—who, alighting from the coaches on days 
when there was any stirring intelligence from town, would 
spread about, blowing fierce blasts, and offering their special 
editions of the Times or Morning Chronicle, at a shilling a piece. 
One can fancy the future Premier bravely doing his Latin verses 
while these fellows were tooting and bawling about the execution 
of Fauntleroy. 

But the Christopher was also much resorted to by boys of the 
school; indeed the part which it played in the Eton of old, as an 
agent of demoralisation, can hardly be realised now. When in 
1845 Dr. Hawtrey appealed to the Fellows (who had got the 
property by an exchange with the Crown) not to renew the lease 
of the house, he drew a lamentable picture of the evils it had 
caused, which evils were at their worst in Gladstone’s days. Boys 
were always slinking into the inn for drink. If caught, they had 
been to see friends from London, or to inquire about parcels sent 
down by coach. Masters shrank from provoking these ready 
lies, and a great deal had to be winked at. Often boys got tipsy, 
and then Shurey’s across the road was a convenient place into 
which to stagger for the friendly emetic of mustard and water ; 
when the Christopher was full, Shurey’s became a sort of 
annex to the house. It was so easy to speed a fag thither for 
liquor; and presently, the coast being clear of masters, the 
youngster would return running with his Princeps full of beer 
or port. The Princeps was a receptacle of deceptive appearance 
made out of the covers of an early edition of ‘ Virgil.’ It would 
hold three bottles, and when carried under the arm looked like a 
grave folio. Dr. Keate, however, seems to have had an inkling of 
its uses, and this accounts for the otherwise inexplicable prohibi- 
tion which he once addressed to all Lower Boys: “I'll have no 
folios carried about: if I catch any boy with a folio, I'll flog 
him.” 

It had apparently been fated that the soundness of Gladstone’s 
moral nature should be tried at the very outset of his school life 
by the perilous character of his surroundings. But he passed 
quite unscathed through temptations, and so did George Selwyn 
the future Bishop of New Zealand, who boarded at the same house 
and who became early one of his best friends. These two and 
their brothers—for the two Selwyns and the three Gladstones all 
deserve the same praise—remained uncontaminated amid corrup- 
tions which are known to have had a seriously damaging effect upon 
some other boys less finely constituted. In Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words, the boys of his house became for the most part “a very 
undistinguished set.” 
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Shurey’s was a small house, and it is a curious coincidence that 
Lord Salisbury—then Lord Robert Cecil—boarded there in after- 
years, the house having then become the Rev. G. Cookesley’s. Possi- 
bly he had one of the rooms which Gladstone occupied at different 
times, but this cannot be ascertained, for the whole place has been 
rebuilt. After Mrs. Shurey, two other dames—Mrs. Stansmore and 
Miss Edwards—successively had the house, then Mr. Cookesley 
took it with the adjoining tenement, and subsequently the Rey. 
C. C. James knocked both houses into one. Alterations have also 
removed all vestiges of the room which Arthur Hallam (the 
subject of In Memoriam), the dearest of Gladstone’s Eton friends, 
occupied at Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Hawtrey’s, now Dr. Hornby’s. 
Looking for this room quite recently with Dr. Hornby, Mr. 
Gladstone was unable to find it. Shurey’s formed part of the 
house now held by Mr. J. P. Carter. Mr. Gladstone identifies it 
as the house “ which has its boys’ entrance facing the Long Walk,” 
a promenade, which, by the way, is generally called “The Wall ” 
by present Etonians.* 

Gladstone was placed in the middle remove of the Fourth Form. 
That was not a bad placing for a boy who was barely twelve 
years old, as in those days when boys went to Eton much younger 
than they do now, few new-comers escaped a probationary stage 
in the Lower School. His tutor was the Rev. Henry Hartopp 
Knapp, an excellent scholar, and a pleasant, very pleasant fellow, 
but a curious cleric, and as a tutor by no means exemplary. 
He and another master, the Rev. Benjamin Drury, were passion- 
ately fond of theatres; and Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in his interesting 
‘History of Eton,’ mentions into what queer freaks their love of 
the drama often led them. They were in the habit of going up 
to London whenever any performance of special attraction was to 
take place. They would leave Eton on Saturday afternoon and 
return on Monday morning in time (or not in time) for early 
school, looking over exercises as they drove along in their curricle. 
Sometimes they would each take a favoured pupil to see the play 
and to sup and sleep at the Hummums or the Bedford in Covent 
Garden. Captain Gronow relates how on one of these expeditions, 
when their young companions were Lord Sunderland and the 
Hon. W. H. Scott, Lord Eldon’s second son, they sallied forth at 
night in search of adventures, and created such a disturbance that 
after several chivalrous encounters with the watchmen they were 


* Or the “School Wall,” to distinguish it from the “ Football Wall,” in 
“Sixpenny.” By “The Long Walk” is always understood the Avenue 
in Windsor Great Park. 
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taken to Bow Street, and had to be bailed out of durance by the 
secretary of the all-powerful Chancellor. 

Mr. Knapp was not afraid of cracking his second, or even his 
third bottle of claret after dinner. Somebody having spoken 
about the evils of the Christopher in his presence, he asked con- 
temptuously how a boy could get seasoned into a man if temptations 
were kept from him? He was as fond of prize-fighting as of 
theatres, and said that a scholar ought to attend prize-fights and 
horse-races, if he wanted to get an idea of what the Olympian 
games were like. Atone time he owned a terrier named “ Keph” 
whom he backed for ten pounds to kill pole-cats against a bull- 
dog of Sir Christopher Willoughby’s at a cock-pit in Peascod 
Street, Windsor. All these unorthodox tastes ended by drawing 
Mr. Knapp into trouble. In 1830, his scholarship and perhaps 
his jollity caused him to be’ appointed Lower Master ; but he had 
got deeply into debt, and four years later he suddenly fled from 
the country, carrying with him as much money as he could raise. 
After spending some years in the Isle of Elba, he eventually died 
at Rome in 1846. 

These facts are not cited with a view to throwing any obloquy 
on the memory of a man, who, if he had his faults, had also many 
good qualities, and was well liked by most of his pupils; but it has 
been necessary to recall them, in order to show how little 
Gladstone owed to his tutor for moral training. The double 
hazard which had placed him in an unsatisfactory boarding-house, 
and under a tutor who set no good example of living to his pupils, 
threw him upon his own resources for moral culture. If it be 
said that his character was moulded by Eton, it must be added 
that it was not cast in the Eton mould; but got formed somehow 
outside it. The licence which prevailed in the school, the insufti- 
cient instruction that was imparted, the idleness and extravagant 
habits that were in fashion—all tended to the detriment of the 
many; but no doubt they did good to the few, by inducing them 
to withdraw themselves from the common life of the place and 
pursue learning by waysof their own. Some young men of Sparta 
may have learned sobriety from tipsy helots, and to that extent 
the helots were their instructors; so at Eton bad influences of all 
sorts hardened certain boys against temptation, and made them 
wonderfully self-reliant. But Gladstone and his friends, by 
leading blameless lives, and striving to learn more than their 
masters taught them, truly gave more to Eton in the manner of 
example than they took from it. Besides the Selwyns and Arthur 
Hallam, Gladstone’s principal friends were J. Milnes Gaskell, 
Francis H. Doyle, John Hanmer (afterwards Lord Hanmer), 
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Frederick Rogers (Lord Blachford), J. W. Colvile (Right Hon. Sir 
J., afterwards Chief Justice at Calcutta, &c.), W. E. Jelf (Rev.), 
J. H. Law, P, A. Pickering, W. W. Farr, and Charles Wilder. 

It is. more than strange to hear that the future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (the greatest financier of a financing. age) was taught no 
mathematics at Eton and hardly any arithmetic. When Napoleon 
was & boy at the Military School of Brienne, a master prophesied 
that he would never make a passable officer, because of his. distaste 
for mathematics ; no similar prophecy could have been made about 
Gladstone, for there was no mathematical master at the school to 
make it, The three first. rules of arithmetic were taught after a 
fashion by a Major Hexter, who kept a boarding-house, and. was 
styled the writing master... Only the Lower Boys went to him, and 
when they were certified as proficient in long division the Major 
troubled them no more. It throws a funny light on the Eton of 
old..times to be informed that when in 1836 the Rev. Stephen 
Hawtrey came to the school as mathematical master he was only 
allowed to give his lessons as “ extras,” and to the first thirty boys 
in the school, because Major Hexter was:supposed to have a vested 
interest in the ignorance of the remainder; and ultimately Mr. 
Stephen Hawtrey had to pay the Major a pension of £200 a year 
so that he might withdraw his opposition to the propagation of 
Euclid and Algebra.. 

. Gladstone received no religious teaching either. In 1822 the 
Rev. John Wilder, now Senior Fellow, became one of the assistant 
masters; and two years later the Rev. James Chapman, afterwards 
Bishop of Colombo, was added to the number. These two gentle- 
men, more earnest than most of their colleagues, sought to intro- 
duce a Greek Testament lesson once a week, and they succeeded 
after a time; but not without much difficulty, as the other 
masters disliked the innovation, and Dr. Keate hoped little good 
from it. The manner in which Sundays were spent in those days 
would have gone far to defend Eton against any charge of being 
a sectarian school; it might even have raised a question as to 
whether, although all its masters were clergymen, it could 
rightly be called an ecclesiastical foundation. The boys used to 
lie.in bed till nearly ten, as Sunday “ private business” (which 
consists now of a Scriptural lesson) was not yet thought of. At 
-half-past ten they attended a service in chapel, and it was a 
common complaint among the parishioners of Eton, many of 
whom had sittings in the choir, that the boys in the higher forms 
used not to enter chapel until the last stroke of the bell, when 
they would rush in all together, helter-skelter, shoving one 
another, laughing, and. making as much noise as possible. The 
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noblemen, or “ nobs,” and the Sixth Form, occupied stalls, and it 
was customary that every occupant of a stall should, on taking 
his seat for the first time, distribute amongst his neighbours 
packets of almonds and raisins, which were eaten during the 
service. Between 2 and 3 p.m., all the forms below the Sixth 
(but not the Lower School) had to muster in the upper school- 
room, where Dr. Keate gave out the subjects for the week’s Latin 
theme, and then gabbled out some pages from the ‘ Maxims’ of 
Epictetus, or a few extracts from Blair’s ‘Sermons.’ During this 
performance some of the boys, having brought pens and ink with 
them, would dash off their themes, while the others kept up a 
continuous uproar. Keate, quacking like an angry duck, to use 
Alexander Kinglake’s description of his voice, would now and 
again demand silence, but it was the custon! of the boys to be 
deliberately obstreperous at this Sunday class, which they called 
“ Prose ” (Keate called it “ Prayers”), and the head master so far 
tolerated the scandal that he only made a show of trying to sup- 
press it by occasionally picking out some of the worst among the 
rioters and flogging them. Being indiscriminating in his punish- 
ments, as despots generally are, he once wanted to flog Gladstone 
because the latter’s hat was knocked out of his hand by a boy 
nudging his elbow. “ Playing at cricket with your hat, eh?” he 
screamed from his desk. It was with some trouble the accused 
demonstrated that there had been no offence, but only an accident. 
Keate’s distrust of schoolboy honour, however, was inveterate. 
“ Well, I must flog somebody for this,” he quacked. “ Find me 
the boy who gave you the nudge.” 

It has been urged by apologists of Dr. Keate that the rough 
unruliness of boys in his time justified the unreasoning severities 
for which he was famous; but this plea is untenable. Etonians 
of sixty years ago were pretty much what Keate himself made 
them. By his system of ignoring mountains and magnifying 
molehills, of overlooking heinous moral offences and flogging 
unmercifully for peccadilloes, he caused boys to lose all sense of 
proportion as to the delinquencies which they committed. It 
was venial to get tipsy because Keate chose to take no cognisance 
of what was done out of bounds, or in places that were prohibited ; 
but a boy was sure of a birching who came late for Absence, or 
infringed the foolish rules about shirking. Keate actually pre- 
tended not to know that boys boated on the river. On the 4th of 
June he used to send for the Captain of the Boats and say : “ You 
know J know nothing ; but I am told that you know a great deal. 
As you are in authority, try to keep order to-night. Lock-up will be 
three quarters of an hour later than usual : this is your privilege.” 
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How nonsensical this was, when we recollect that the Captain 
of the Boats, after getting this informal acknowledgment of his 
position, would have had to “shirk” by bolting into a shop if on 
his way towards the river he had met a master in the High Street. 
In Gladstone’s second half-year, Easter 1822, Dr. Keate was 
suddenly moved to drop his pretence of ignorance about boating 
by the fear that the Eight would go upon the river at a time when 
it was swollen by floods, and dangerous. But he expressed him- 
self in such laboured periphrases that J. A. Kinglake,* the 
Captain, feigned not to understand, and a joke was got up by 
hiring a crew of watermen to dress themselves like the Eight and 
to row up to Surly with masks on their faces. Keate, hearing 
that the Eight meant to defy him, started for the Brocas in great 
alarm and, running along the bank, barked, “I know you So-and- 
So, I know you all; I’ll flog you, [ll expel you.” When the water- 
men lifted their masks and gave him a cheer, he was mightily 
crestfallen and returned to college in the sulks, but even after 
this he relapsed into his old affectation of ignorance, so that his 
assistant masters had to go clandestinely to the river side if they 
wished to see the 4th of June fireworks. 

What could be expected of such a system? If it be true that 
Keate was in private life gracious, sensible and modest, he is the 
more to blame for having done violence to his nature so as to 
appear in the discharge of his public duties a graceless, senseless, 
cruel little martinet. Of his fondness for flogging there can be 
very little doubt, and as no boy, even the gentlest and best behaved, 
was safe from his capricious rod, a quibbling spirit was developed 
among those who felt themselves to be in danger of his castiga- 
tions without having deserved them. On one occasion Gladstone, 
being prepostor of his form, had omitted to mark down a friend 
who had come late into school. A birch was at once called for, 
and Keate magniloquently upbraided as a breach of trust that 
which seems to have been only a lapse of memory. “If you please, 
sir,” argued the future statesman, then fourteen years old, “my 
prepostorship would have been an office of trust if I had sought it of 
my own accord, but it was forced wpon me.” Keate might have 
answered that the offices of sheriff and of juryman are forced 
upon the holders, who nevertheless are required to discharge them 
with diligence ; but he was a very sophist, always more disposed to 
admire the ingenuity of a tortuous excuse than to put faith in a 
candid explanation. Mr. Gladstone admits now that his defence 


Afterwards Serjeant Kinglake, Recorder of Bristol; M.P. for 
Rochester. 
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was more culpable than the fault; but if he had not succeeded in 
puzzling the small wits of his master, that peevish pedagogue 
would have flogged him. 

There is really only one slightly extenuating circumstance that 
can be urged as to Dr. Keate’s misrule, and it is that. the Provost 
and Fellows did not supply him with assistants enough. Even in 
this he was to blame, for if he had insisted upon having a larger 
staff it would have been given him; but.it isnot to be denied that 
by their cold manner of entertaining all proposals. for an increase 
in the number of masters the Fellows made the task of solicitation 
repugnant to a man who never liked to appear as a suppliant. 
The number of boys at Eton from 1821 to 1827 varied between 
528 and 612, but at no time during these years were there more 
than nine assistants* including the Lower Master; and as some 
of the forms in the Lower School only had twenty or thirty boys, 
it followed that some of the divisions in the Upper School were 
of quite unwieldy size. In 1820 Dr. Keate’s own division had 
swelled to 198. He then relieved himself by creating the Middle 
Division of the 5th, but he continued to keep about 100 boys 
under his own charge. There are masters—men like Dr. Good- 
ford or the present Archdeacon of Derby—who would have been 
able to hold a division of three times that size in perfect order by 
inspiring the boys with respect ; but it is evident that Dr. Keate, 
in spite of all that has been written about his Olympian manner, 
was not respected, for his classes were continually being disturbed 
by cock-crowings, whistlings, upsetting of forms, and other 
practical jokes, which it would fill the modern Etonian with sheer 
amazement to see. 

Arthur Hallam had gone to Eton in the same year as Gladstone, 
and they were both in the same form, Gladstone being several 
places above his friend. Dr. Keate used once a week to take 
the Remove for a lesson of Horace, and the Fourth Form for a 
lesson of Caesar, and he soon singled out Gladstone, Hallam, and 
J. Colvile, as good boys to “call up,” because they seemed to 
take some interest in their lessons. His method of testifying his 
gratification at their industry was, however, of the gruffest. It 
was customary for the Lower Boys on the 5th of November to 
light forbidden bonfires with Greek Grammars in the school-yard. 
Keate of course made ineffectual war on the practice. Meeting 
Colvile on Guy Fawkes’ Day, 1822, with a pile of books under 


* Three of these are now alive: the Rev. George H. Dupuis, now Vice- 
Provost, who was master from 1819 to 1834; the Rev. John Wilder, Senior 
Fellow, master from 1824-to 1840; and the Rev. Edward Coleridge, Fellow, 
master from 1825 to 1850; Lower Master from 1850 to 1857. 
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his arm, he taxed him indignantly with intending to set fire to 
these volumes. Colvile would as soon have burned his own hair 
as a book, and answered that he was going to Hallam’s room with 
Gladstone’s books and his own to prepare a lesson. “I don’t 
believe it,” said Keate; “ you and the other two have got some 
foolish notions into your heads about dulce est desipere in loco ; 
but school isn’t the place for dissipation. You shall all three 
bring me five of Aisop’s fables written out to-morrow; then I 
shall know that you have not been up to mischief.” The next 
day Keate sent for Selwyn minor (G. A.). “ Where’s your Greek 
Grammar, boy?” “Please, sir, it’s at my dame’s.” “Go and 
fetch it: if you’re not back in ten minutes, I'll flog you.” Selwyn 
ran, but in his hurry returned with a grammar of his brother's. 
“T knew it: you've burnt your own, sir! Don’t deny it: I see 
guilt in your eye.” Selwyn in vain protested, alleging that he 
must have mislaid his own book. “Then I'll flog you for that,” 
snapped Keate. “A boy who mislays his books is an idler,” and 
further dispute being useless, the future bishop got his “ six cuts.” 

Gladstone and Hallam only remained Lower Boys for about 
eighteen months. During most of that time Gladstone fagged 
for his brother Thomas, and he was lucky in having a brother 
who did not drive about in gigs, as it was a common custom for 
fast Upper Boys to do. The fags of these fast ones would be sent 
to the livery stables to order traps, and sometimes their masters 
would take them out to act as “ tigers” during drives to Salt Hill 
or to Marsh’s Inn at Maidenhead, a favourite place of resort, as 
there was a cock-pit there. On one of these outings in a curricle 
a horse bolted, and the driver, brutalised by terror, ordered his 
fag to jump on to the horse’s back and saw at his bit. The fool- 
hardy feat was accomplished, and the horse stopped, but the small 
boy’s arms were almost pulled out of their sockets, and one of 
them got badly dislocated. This boy boarded at Shurey’s, and it 
fell to Gladstone’s lot to embrocate his shoulder with vinegar, 
until it was seen that the injury could not be repaired without 
help from a doctor. 

Gladstone himself never had such grievous fagging adventures 
as this. How light his fagging was is shown by some remarks in 
his introduction to the Miscellany, in which he ridicules the 
anxieties of mothers who fear to send their sons to Eton lest they 
should fall under the sway of petty tyrants. He himself, he says, 
“never met with a Nero or Caligula.” 

Touching fags, it may be mentioned that when it came to 
Gladstone’s own turn to be a fag master, one among the servitors 
he had was George Mellish, son of the Dean of Hereford. Master 
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and fag lost sight of each other after both had left school; but 
years afterwards it became Mr. Gladstone’s duty as Prime Minister 
to offer a Lord Justiceship to George Mellish. ‘I wrote to him as 
‘Dear Sir,’” says Mr. Gladstone: “having no idea that I was 
addressing an old fag of mine; but a few days later, as we were 
going down to Windsor, we met on the platform at Paddington, 
and he reminded me of the relation in which he had formerly 
stood towards me. All recollection of him had unaccountably 
slipped from my memory, until he thus unexpectedly re-introduced 
himself.” 

Another of Gladstone’s fags was John Smith Mansfield, now a 
Police Magistrate at the Marlborough Street Court. Mr. Mansfield 
says of him: “ He was not exacting, and I had an easy time of it. 
I cannot remember doing anything more than laying out his 
breakfast and tea-table, and occasionally doing an errand. As 
Gladstone was about five years my senior, there was an immense 
distance between us. I recall him as a good-looking, rather 
delicate youth with a pale face and brown, curling hair—always 
tidy, and well-dressed—not given much to athletic exercises, but 
occasionally sculling, playing cricket and hockey. Neither 
Gladstone, nor his friend Hallam, nor Gaskell, nor Doyle, shone 
so much in the scholarship of that day as the Selwyns—the so- 
called scholarship consisting solely in making Latin verses. 
In fact, no school with a great name could have sunk lower in 
point of giving education than Eton in the time of Dr. Keate. 
George Mellish was my junior; he was very delicate and even 
then suffering from hereditary gout. Few that knew him only as a 
great scientific lawyer could suppose that when he was about fifteen 
he was an admirable actor of old men’s parts in private theatricals 
at my dame’s. He was never my fag; but in the hierarchy of 
Eton fagging I remember, as fags of my own, Rowland Williams, 
Arthur Helps, and E. Beckett Denison, whom I trust I treated 
as well as Gladstone treated me.” 

It used to be customary for a boy on promotion to the Fifth 
Form to give a supper in his room; and afterwards to recite a 
satirical ode, passing comments on all the other fellows in his 
boarding-house. These productions were often very coarse, for it 
was an understood thing that the authors of them were never to 
be molested by those whom they abused. Gladstone in his Fifth 
Form poem eschewed all personalities, but conveyed his opinion 
with great vigour on some of the abuses rife in the school, and in 
particular on cruelties that used to be practised towards pigs at 
the Eton Fair that was held every Ash Wednesday. A barbarous 
usage had arisen for boys to hustle the drovers and then cut off 
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the tails of the pigs. Gladstone gave great offence by remarking 
that the boys who were foremost in this kind of butchery were 
the first to quake at the consequences of detection, and he dared 
them, if they were proud of their work, to sport the trophies of it 
in their hats. On the following Ash Wednesday he found three 
newly amputated pigtails hung in a bunch on his door, with a 
paper bearing this inscription : 


“ Quisquis amat poreos, porcis amabitur illis ; 
Cauda sit exemplum ter repetita tibi.” 


Gladstone wrote underneath a challenge to the despoilers of 
the pigs to come forth and take a receipt for their offering, which 
he would mark: “In good round hand upon your faces;” but 
the statesman, who, in his seventy-fourth year, fells trees for 
amusement, was already, as a boy, a tough foe to deal with, and 
his invitation met with no response. It would be pleasant if one 
could add that after this the pigs had a better time of it; but 
their miseries only ceased when the Ash Wednesday Fair was 
abolished under Dr. Hawtrey. 

Soon after they had got into the Fifth Form, Gladstone and 
Hallam began to mess together, although they boarded at different 
houses. They messed week about in each other’s rooms—a very 
unusual thing, and not too convenient for the fags who had to 
carry “orders” (rations) from house to house. The charm of 
Arthur Hallam’s conversation and manners seems to have been 
very great. He had all the exuberance of boyhood with a feminine 
sweetness of disposition, and a judgment of surprising lucidity, so 
that, as Francis Doyle said of him, “ he appeared to turn the rays 
of a clear, fragrant torch on every question which he discussed.”* 
Gladstone bore him a great love, and it was chiefly for his sake that 
he kept away somewhat from the athletic pursuits in which his 
physical activity would have well fitted him to excel. He was never 
in the boats, nor did he play much at cricket. Hallam’s pleasure 
was to take long rambles in fields, or about Windsor and its park, 
and in these excursions the two friends were often joined by others 
of their studious coterie. It is to be remarked, however, that these 
boys, though they kept aloof from their less cultured school- 
fellows, gave themselves none of the airs of Byronic disenchantment 
which were so much in vogue with a certain section of the studious 
youth of Britain in those days. They were enthusiastic about the 
emancipation of Greece; they had caught a glow from Byron’s 
poetry; but they had imbibed none of his bitterness; their 


’ * Arthur Hallam was the eldest son of the historian. He died at Vienna 
in 1833, six years after leaving Eton. 
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favourite poet, after all, was Scott. ‘I think Byron would have 
been a happier fellow if he had been at Eton,” was George 
Selwyn’s observation when the news of the poet’s death at 
Missolonghi arrived during the summer half of 1824. And there 
was some force in the criticism: “Eton would have taken more 
of the conceit out of him,” added Selwyn, “ and with less vanity 
to torment him what a man he would have been ! ” 

A few weeks after Byron’s death, Mr. Canning came down to 
Eton for the 4th of June, and found time to have nearly an hour’s 
chat with the son of his principal supporter in the famous 
Liverpool election of 1812. Canning’s career exercised the 
greatest fascination over young Gladstone’s mind, and on 
that privileged day when he took the Foreign Secretary to see 
his room and then walked about college listening to his advice 
and to his remarks about some of the important topics of the 
day, the fascination became complete and lasting. It was doubt- 
less from a happy recollection of his own precocity that Canning 
did not speak to his young admirer as to a boy about childish 
things, he must have seen the sparkle of hero-worship in 
Gladstone’s eyes, and he laid himself out to produce a deep im- 
pression by emitting on all subjects those generous sentiments 
which leave their mark on a boy’s understanding. His advice, 
conveyed in the tone of an elder brother, was all about school 
work : “Give plenty of time to your verses: every good copy you 
do will set in your memory some poetical thought or well-turned 
form of speech which you will find useful when you speak in 
public,” but when he touched on politics he spoke “ almost like one 
who has need of advice himself, so full was he (or seemed to be) 
of those illusions which official life too often dispels.” The uni- 
versal reign of Parliaments, he said, was “going to loose the 
tongues of nations that had been dumb, and set their hearts beat- 
ing. Imagine a Peruvian Parliament, fancy a new Areopagus at 
Athens. Greeks in tail coats and beaver hats ; Epaminondas, M.P. 
for Thebes, Alcibiades, M.P. for Athens, Lycurgus and Draco both 
sitting for Sparta, and being Law Officers of the Crown, Draco of 
course expecting his speedy promotion to a Lord Chief Justice- 
ship. It all seems so strange and yet it’s all coming, and what a 
novel thing it will be for English Ministers to find themselves in 
communication with nations, veritably with nations, and not with 
excited or trembling kings speaking through arrogant soldiers or 
tricky courtiers! .. .” 

In alluding to Byron, however, Canning showed some reserve. 
A boy in the Sixth had wanted to deliver a passage from ‘ Childe 
Harold’ as his 4th of June speech, but Dr. Keate would not allow 
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it. Gladstone thought this a shame. “Ah well, poor Byron! 
His host of enemies will disband now,” was all Canning would say. 

An incident occurred on the evening of that 4th of June which 
might have diminished some of Gladstone’s veneration for his idol, 
had he been an eye-witness of it.. Walter Carew,* Captain of the 
Boats, had invited Mr. Canning to go up to Surly as “sitter” of 
the Monarch, ten-oar. The statesman accepted the honour, but 
amid the press of boats about Windsor bridge, when the crews 
were rowing round and round the eyot where the fireworks were 
being discharged, he displayed great nervousness. The dignity of 
England’s heroic Minister did not appear impressively as he 
clutched the sides of the boat, exclaiming: “ We shall go over; 
I know we shall. Horton ” (this to the coxswain), “ do you wish to 
drown me?” Such trepidation might have been excusable in one 
of the modern outrigged boats, but it was hardly so in one of 
those broad tubs which’ would be called barges in these days, and 
which even sixty years ago were known to be almost insubmersible. 
There was some joking in the school for several days about the 
statesman’s dread of a ducking. 

Canning’s visit, and some remarks of his about the Microcosm, 
caused the idea of the Miscellany to germinate in Gladstone’s 
mind, although the idea did not come to fruition until nearly 
three years later. 

Just before Gladstone entered Eton, in 1821, the Etonian, 
edited by Winthorp Mackworth Praed, had run its short, brilliant 
career ; and Gladstone, though a Lower Boy, got acquainted with 
some of the contributors to that periodical, who used to come and 
breakfast with his brother Thomas. Among them were Richard 
Durnford (whom “ Gladstone minor” afterwards appointed Bishop 
of Chichester), Walter Trower (who became Bishop of Gibraltar), 
Chauncey Hare Townshend, and Edmund Beales (who acquired 
glory of a certain sort during the Hyde Park riots of 1866). 
These school-worthies had acquired a real renown through their 
writings, and as Gladstone rose to the higher forms, the purpose 
of founding a magazine naturally suggested itself to him as one 
of the only methods that lay open to him for achieving scholastic 
distinction. Nowadays the talents of schoolboys find plenty of 
scope in competitions for prizes and scholarships, and as a conse- 
quence the various Eton periodicals started during the last thirty 
years have been very poor. Their staffs have been recruited from 
among boys not successful in school-work—youthful eccentrics, 
triflers, blasés and such like. But in Gladstone’s days there were 
no prizes or scholarships; and very few examinations. When a 


* Afterwards Sir W. Palk Carew of Haccombe, Devon. 
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boy had once got into the Fifth he obtained his removes to the 
Middle and Upper Division without trials; and eventually 
ascended to the Sixth by seniority—there being only ten collegers 
and ten oppidans in that head form. Gladstone was “sent up” 
several times for his verses; but this was the only honour to 
which he and boys of his description could aspire. Thus the very 
best material in the school was always available for independent 
literary work. 

It is to be noted, however, that if there was always plenty of 
talent at Eton, able editors were as scarce there as elsewhere. 
The only three school periodicals which stand out as exceptionally 
good—the Microcosm, the Etonian, and the Miscellany—were edited 
by boys who possessed great firmness of character as well as genius 
and judgment. Canning, Mackworth Praed and Gladstone all 
knew how to recruit a staff, keep it up to the best standard of 
work, and prevent its members from falling out. If he had not 
become a statesman he might have done wonders in conducting a 
London daily newspaper. 

Dr. Keate was favourable to school magazines, debating societies, 
and even to dramatic clubs. In 1820, he felt bound to suppress 
a dramatic association which had been founded by Lord Tullamore, 
and afterwards carried on with great success by G. W. Howard 
(Earl of Carlisle), but this was because its members pushed 
matters rather too far. They had hired a room in the Datchet 
Road, which was fitted up with a theatre; and crowds of ladies 
who came from Court and country in coaches and sedan chairs used 
to attend the performances. Some of the young actors had their 
heads turned and grew disposed to neglect all school-work. Dr. 
Keate had recourse to his usual remedy of flogging the “ stars” of 
the troupe, and then dissolved their company ; but after this, as 
before, he winked at occasional theatrical performances (which 
Mrs. Keate patronised), and he was always glad when the most 
promising boys in his division got into the Eton Debating Society, 
or “Pop.” * Gladstone joined this association in 1826, and in the 


* So named, it is believed, from popina, as the Society first held its 
sittings over the shop of Mrs. Hatton the pastrycook. Mrs. Hatton had a 


very pretty niece, whose charms were immortalised in a parody of Byron’s 
«Maid of Athens’: 


“Maid of Hatton’s, ere we part, 
Give me one more cherry tart, 
And since that is left undressed 
Don’t mind the change, but keep the rest, 
Hark, a cheer before we go! 
Bon Kogn ayapa.” 
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following year, on getting into the Sixth, brought out the Mis- 
cellany. 

But first one must notice that at the Montem of 1826, he 
figured in the procession to Salt Hill disguised as a Greek in 
white fustanelle and embroidered cap. He was one of those 
who begged for “ salt ””—that is, money~-in favour of the captain 
of the school, Edward Hayes Pickering, who afterwards became 
an assistant master at Eton.* Contrary to the usual practice, 
Pickering did not go to King’s but to St. John’s, Cambridge. 
The “purse” collected in his favour was one of the largest ever 
made, and Gladstone contributed not a little to keep most of 
its contents for Pickering by some energetic action he took in 
preventing the destruction of flowers in the gardens of the Hotel 
at Salt Hill. The Fifth Form, who wore scarlet coats, with 
cocked hats and swords, were wont to draw their swords and lop 
off the heads of flowers, slash trees and palings &c., all of which 
damage had to be paid for by the captain out of his purse. 
Gladstone appealed to some of his most muscular friends to assist 
him in checking this wanton destruction; and that year the 
damages were insignificant compared to what they were some- 
times, when they would “ make almost all the salt melt.” As for 
Gladstone’s costume, it was much admired. This was in the year 
before Navarino, and “ philhellenism” was rampant in public 
schools. 

The first number of the Eton Miscellany appeared in June 1827, 
“printed by T. Ingalton,” and edited by “ Bartholomew Bouverie,” 
who contributed a very smartly written introduction dedicated 
“To the Many Headed Monster.” 

The first number was surprisingly good ; and there was no falling 
off in the subsequent issues, which continued till November. 
Reading them to-day, one is struck by the wonderful command 
of language which was possessed by the young writers, by 
their ease in joking and by their knowledge of the world. 
G. A. Selwyn’s articles on the “ Proceedings of the Dull Club” 
were excellent fooling. LL. H. Shadwell had an article on 
“The Miseries of being a Godfather,” which would well bear 
reprinting. Arthur Hallam wrote? some truly beautiful little 
poems on “The Death of a Charger,’ “The Battle of the 
Boyne,” &e. 

That the editor already had strong sympathies with the woes of 
Ireland may be judged from this fragment of a poem on “ Erin,” 
by J. Halsey Law, which he admitted into No. iv: 


* He died in 1852. 
VOL, LXVII. 
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“Thus I thy destined woes reveal, 
Which Fate forbids me to conceal; 
I see no beam of cheery light 
To dissipate the shades of night; 
Through unborn ages yet shall be 
One course of endless misery.” 


To a foreigner reading the above lines Eton would assuredly 
have seemed a mysterious place. Here were a number of boys 
living under the rod of a pompous, tyrannical little Doctor of 
Divinity—boys who might be flogged for neglecting to doff their 
hats to him as he passed along in his three-cornered “ wind- 
cutter,’ and yet they were allowed a liberty not enjoyed by the 
greatest thinkers in some other countries of expressing their 
thoughts freely in print, and even of pronouncing condem- 
nations on the rulers of their country. But what would the 
curious foreigner have said of William Gladstone’s “ Ode to the 
Shade of Wat Tyler” ? 

This production in Vol. II. is so extraordinary that one can 
only quote three stanzas of it as samples, without attempting to 
conjecture under the influence of what passing fury it was 
written : 

First Stanza. 


“Shade of him, whose valiant tongue 

On high the song of freedom sung; 

Shade of him whose mighty soul 

Would pay no taxes on his poll. 

Though swift as lightning, civic sword 
Descended on thy fated head, 

The blood of England’s boldest pour’d 
And numbered Tyler with the dead!” 


"Second Stanza. 


“Still may thy spirit flap its wings, 
At midnight, o’er the couch of kings; 
And peer and prelate tremble too 
In dread of nightly interview! 
With patriot gesture of command, 
With eyes that like thy forges gleam, 
Lest Tyler’s voice and Tyler’s hand, 
Be heard and seen in nightly dream.” 


Eighth Stanza, 


“T hymn the gallant and the good 
From Tyler down to Thistlewood ; 
My Muse the trophies grateful sings, 
The deeds of Miller and of Ings, 
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She sings of all who soon or late 
Have burst Subjection’s iron chain, 

Have seal’d the bloody despot’s fate, 
Or cleft a peer or priest in twain!” 


It will be remembered that Thistlewood and Ings, the butcher, 
had been hanged in 1820 for hatching the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
which had for its object the assassination of the members of Lord 
Liverpool’s Ministry (among whom was Mr. Canning), and of 
some other guests who were to dine at Lord Harrowby’s house in 
Grosvenor Square, including the Duke of Wellington. Under 
such circumstances the “Ode to Tyler” would seem a little strong, 
even if it appeared in these days in a revolutionary journal; and 
one may doubt whether it would have commended itself to the 
approval of Mr. Canning, who always spoke with a shiver of the 
escape he had had “from Ing’s knife.” But Canning died just 
before the “‘ Ode” was published. 

Dr. Keate did not utter a word of censure on the poem; and 
one may compare this placid indifference with the action which 
Dr. Hornby recently took in respect of Mr. James Leigh Joynes’s 
little book, ‘ A Tourist in Ireland.’ Possibly, however, Gladstone 
was making allusion to the effect which his “Ode” produced 


in different quarters when he wrote in “B. Bouverie’s Diary,’ 
Vol. ii., No. 9: 


“ October 20.—I inquired into my own character. I found myself accord- 
ing to the reports of my various respondents : ‘ floundering ’"—‘ mad, quite 
mad’—‘a disgrace to Eton’—‘a sullier of the glories of my worthy 
ancestors’—‘a poor creature’—‘a failure ’—‘ fitter for Grub Street, 
London, than for High Street, Eton’—‘an upstart’—‘a plagiarist’— 
‘one too proud to learn from the writings of his ancestors’—‘ a compte 
censor ’—‘a milk-and-water do-no-good.’ Cum multis aliis que nune per- 
seribere longum est.” 


One need hardly say that Gladstone’s other contributions to the 
Miscellany were not couched in the same tone as the “Ode.” His 
feeling, almost passionate panegyric on Canning, shows how 
deeply he was moved by the death of that statesman. Most of 
his writings were calm in language, and breathe a Conservative 
spirit; they also evince a rather nervous preoccupation on the part 
of the writer as to what his readers will think of them. The words 
“ Benevolent Public,” “ Potent dispenser of fame,” &c., recur very 
frequently. The graver pieces are those in which he displays 
most force; in humorous passages his pen does not run with the 
same lightness as Selwyn’s, Shadwell’s, or Doyle’s. The epitaph 

P2 
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which he composed for himself would have conveyed but a faulty 
idea of his talents and character : 


“Here lieth Bartle Bouverie, 
A merry soul and a quaint was he; 
He lived for gain, he wrote for pelf, 
Then took his pen and stabbed himself.” 


Gladstone was always merry enough; but he was not one of 
those boys who can be called “ merry fellows.” Whilst he edited 
his magazine he used to stupefy his fags by his prodigious capacity 
for work. His table and open bureau would be littered with 
“copy” and proofs; he suffered like other editors from the 
plague of MSS., and had to read quires of proffered contributions 
that were unacceptable ; and yet he always found time to do his 
school-work well. Dr. Keate, carper as he was, could find no 
fault in him; and even ended by taking him into special favour, 
as undoubtedly one of the best and most industrious scholars in 
the school. Probably no other boy ever got such praise from 
Dr. Keate as Gladstone did, when the head master said to him: 
“You belong to the Literati (Pop.), and of course you say there 
all that’s on your mind. I wish I could hear you without your 
being aware of my presence ; I’m sure I should hear a speech that 
would give me pleasure.” 

On another occasion, alluding to the fact that Gladstone’s father 
had first thought of sending him to the Charterhouse, Keate said, 
“That would have been a pity for both of us, Gladstone—for you 
and for me.” It is certain that if Gladstone had become a Carthu- 
sian his destinies might have been very different. At Charter-house, 
by the way, he would have been W. M. Thackeray's contemporary. 

The Eton Miscellany continued to appear until its editor left 
Eton at Christmas, 1827. He had then been a whole year in the 
Sixth Form; but he had not become Captain of Oppidans, for one 
boy who was his senior remained at the school much longer than 
was usual; and, as already explained, places in the Sixth were only 
to be conquered by time, not by merit. Gladstone was, however, 
President of the Debating Society and the acknowledged head of 
Eton in literary attainments and oratory. He helped to revive 
the prestige of “ Pop.,” which was on the wane when he entered 
it, though he never saw it in such a flourishing condition as it 
has been in these latter times when there are always candi- 
dates to fillevery vacancy. In Gladstone’s days the Society often 
found it difficult to recruit suitable members. Mr. Mansfield says 
of this society : “‘ Poorly educated as Etonians were by Dr. Keate, 
they did a great deal in educating each other. The Debating 
Society drew their attention to history and politics; and all the 
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printed speeches of statesmen in the last century, and the beginning 
of the present, were known to the young debaters.” 

The name of W. E. Gladstone may be seen carved on the upper 
right-hand panel of the door which stands to the left as you face the 
head master’s desk in the Upper School. His sons have their 
names cut on the same door close by. This carving was not done 
by Gladstone himself, but by Dr. Keate’s servant in requital for 
the customary leaving fee. Respecting a name in another place, 
supposed to have been cut by Gladstone himself, the Rev. C. C. 
James writes: “The name GLADSTONE (no W. E.) is cut in 
large letters on the Long Walk near what used to be Shurey’s, 
and afterwards my home. It is on the tenth slab from the home 
and the fifth from the opening. Mr. E, Lyttelton says that the 
family believe it to be by W. E. Gladstone’s knife. I will not 
guarantee that it may not have been done by another boy who 
was my pupil some twenty years ago, as I observe that other 
names of his contemporaries are equally moss-grown.” 

Be this last name of Mr. Gladstone’s own cutting or not, enough 
has been said to show that the Prime Minister has left more than 
one enduring memorial of himself at Eton. 

James Brinstey Ricwarps. 











Street Life in Uaples. 


Tue beggars’ carnival ever in full swing in the whilome capital of 
Bomba, is at once the delight and despair of the artist. The incessant 
play of movement and colour, the rapid shifts and transformations of 
the human kaleidoscope, lure his fancy at every moment, only to 
mock his efforts to reproduce them. Group dissolves into group, 
combination breaks into combination, as in the changes of a crowded 
figure-dance ; while the eye seeks in vain to analyse the elements of 
this costermongers’ jubilee, this tatterdemalion masquerade, and finds 
fresh surprises in every new aspect of the glorification of squalor, the 
apotheosis of rags, effected by the golden glamour of the Southern 
gun. 

No other city is so emphatically the city of the populace as Naples ; 
no other populace is at once so degraded and so ubiquitous, so low in 
the social scale, yet so irrepressible and all-pervading in its numbers. 
The dividing line between rags and respectability is here non-existent, 
and the people are everywhere en évidence, sharing equally with their 
betters in the smiles of the universal benefactor, the sun, who cheers 
their poverty and gilds their tatters. 

It is this continual irruption of the lower orders, disgorged from 
their noisome dens to swarm in the principal thoroughfares, that gives 
the streets of Naples their characteristic aspect of bizarre animation. 
A great European city overrun by a horde of gipsies or barbarians, 
might present such a spectacle as these teeming highways inundated 
by a vast proletariate in whose overwhelming preponderance the upper 
classes are completely swamped. The aristocracy and upper bour- 
geoisie rarely go about on foot, and if a conventional bonnet and 
fashionable costume are seen among the white kerchiefs and gay 
print skirts of the plebeian crowd, they are sure to belong to some 
foreign tourist on an expedition to the silk-mercers of the Guantai 
Nuovi, or the lava and coral shops of Santa Lucia. 

But the realities of life, however grim or lowly, have an artistic 
value that its shams can never attain to, and the population of 
Naples, dirty, disreputable, and semi-barbarous, abounds in those 
elements of the picturesque, eliminated by modern culture from 
more advanced communities. It is the living drama of humanity 
played here under our eyes, that gives the scene its extraordinary 
vitality. All this comic-opera bustle of shifting figures, this farce in 
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action with its chaotic stir of movement and colour, is really set in 
motion by the serious business of life. All are engaged in the active 
struggle for existence, all have affairs, and are intent on them in right- 
down earnest. There is no unit in the crowd but carries a load or 
leads a beast, wheels a dray or pushes a barrow, seeks a customer or 
drives a bargain. All are labouring hard in their vocation, for their 
day’s food depends on the sale of their wares, and famine is the 
penalty of failure. The fisherman with red Phrygian bonnet and 
bronzed bare legs, carries all his earthly goods in his pannier of 
sardines or anchovies, and cannot break his fast until he convert these 
silver coins fresh-glittering from the mint of Neptune, into more 
practical currency ; the laundress, in striped skirt and white jacket, 
bearing on her head her basket of linen, dried on the scented slopes 
of the Vomero or Camaldoli, has but her,day’s wages between her and 
starvation ; the fruit-seller, his barrow piled high with Hesperidean 
globes like golden ammunition for the artillery of Plutus, must needs 
fast if his trade prosper not; nay, the very street-boy who watches 
your movements with glance half-furtive, half-audacious, will go to 
bed supperless unless he succeed in picking your pocket. 

The horrors of the poorest quarters of Naples have often been 
descanted on by philanthropists, and by none more eloquently than 
by a learned and benevolent Italian Professor, who described his 
experiences in the writer’s presence. Amid the accumulated miseries 
he witnessed, his compassion was especially aroused by one case, that 
of a widow, who with two children, a boy and a girl, slept in a dank 
and noisome cellar, so infested by rats that a large stone had to be 
kept within reach at night to repel their approaches. The principal 
sustenance of the family consisted of water in which chestnuts had 
been boiled, with some miscellaneous scraps; their clothing matched 
their food and lodging. From this state of wretchedness they were 
rescued by the Professor, by whose exertions, after having been 
washed and decently clad, they were placed in a school, where the 
children were taught, and the mother employed as charwoman. At 
the end of two months she threw up her situation, to go back, with 
her children, to her old den. They were irreclaimable, and could not 
bear the restraints of civilization. 

But in mitigation of the misery of the Neapolitan rookeries, it 
must be said that they are mere lairs, resorted to for sleep alone, 
while the remaining business of life is carried on out of doors, in the 
most equably benign climate in the world. The back streets and 
blind alleys of Naples are the scene of a perpetual picnic, recalling 
the al-fresco house-keeping of a gipsy camp. Fire is rarely lit within 
doors, and culinary operations are carried on in the street, over cir- 
cular braziers in the shape of a warming-pan, the charcoal in which 
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is fanned to glowing heat with a disk of plaited straw, the invariable 
substitute for a bellows. These movable hearths in winter become 
centres of attraction to passers-by, and the groups of loungers gathered 
round them form a conspicuous feature of Neapolitan out-door life. 

The street which has served as a kitchen, is transformed into a 
banquet-hall, where, about noon, the inhabitants may be seen seated in 
front of their houses, eating boiled chestnuts, or slabs of yellow-meal 
polenta, macaroni, since the introduction of the grist-tax, having 
become rather an article of festive luxury than of daily diet. 

In the street, too, are performed all save the most elementary 
operations of the toilet, and hair-dressing in all its phases invites 
the attention of the public who are gratified with the sight of long 
black tresses in every stage of dishevelment. The lava pavement in 
front of the doors is furnished in the afternoon as a salon with a due 
allowance of rush-bottomed chairs, whose weight-carrying powers 
would seem to be of a high order, judging from the ponderous rotun- 
dities they occasionally sustain. These bulky matrons are generally 
engaged, like so many Parcae, plying distaff and spindle, while the 
girls seated beside them are more frequently intent on their hemming 
and stitching. 

The Neapolitan street-urchin is the most gamin of all gamins, 
surpassing even his Parisian prototype in his own walk. As a pick- 
pocket he may fairly claim the championship of the world, and the 
temper of the British paterfamilias is in a chronic state of exaspera- 
tion during his stay, owing to the daily abstraction of his handker- 
chief, spectacle-case, and other small gear, from remote pockets, to 
which they were too confidingly committed. Detachments of these 
Arabs haunt the public gardens and other resorts of strangers, tender- 
ing for sale cavalli marini (skeletons of hippocampus) and similar 
curiosities, or offering to dive for coins thrown into the sea. In this 
accomplishment they are as proficient as young eider ducks, for the 
profession of sommozzatori, or divers, is hereditary in certain families 
of Santa Lucia, and the physical peculiarities developed by its exercise 
are transmitted from generation to generation. 

An English lady asking one of these juvenile vagrants why he did 
not go to school and learn to read and write, received a conclusive 
though silent answer, when he stooped and wrote his name on the 
ground in unexceptionable chafacters. He then explained that he 
attended a night-school, and thus combined a polite education with 
the prosecution of other pursuits by day. The exceptional aptitude 
for learning of the Neapolitans, received a striking proof under the 
reign of Napoleon, when a new system of post-office management, 
which took the German officials six weeks to acquire, was mastered in 
three days by those of Naples. 
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The lighter avocations of running errands, picking up cigar 
stumps, and performing antics for the entertainment of foreigners, 
are varied by the Neapolitan gamin with others of a more equivocal 
character, and his career may be described as one of industry 
tempered by petty larceny. Woe betide the party of tourists incau- 
tious enough to leave their rugs and loose wraps in the hood of their 
carriage, one of the predatory light brigade will infallibly climb up 
and run off with them before there is time to stop the vehicle. The 
gains of these regular and irregular industries are frequently spent 
in gaming, which is as strong a passion with these tyros in crime as 
with their elders. The universal morva is much in vogue with them, 
and another game frequently witnessed in the streets, consists in 
pitching a flat stone at a small pile of nuts or other comestibles, the 
prize of a successful throw. 

The Neapolitan youth begin to smoke at an incredibly early age. 
A certain tiny Carluccio, with a marmoset face and a pleading voice, 
apparently about six years old, used to haunt the Villa where the 
band played on summer nights under the trees, addressing to each of 
the gay groups in turn the pathetic appeal, “ Datemi un soldo, ho fame” 
(“Give me a halfpenny, Iam hungry”). No sooner, however, was 
the coin secured, than the infant beggar darted off to the neighbour- 
ing tobacco stall, whence he returned to strut up and down puffing at 
a cigar of inordinate size compared to his small person, relapsing 
immediately into his humble demeanour and suppliant strain, as soon 
as it was finished. The same individual might also have been seen 
on other occasions, looking wistfully on at the games of his elder 
companions, in which his own resources did not permit him to join, 
compelled to watch from a distance with envious eyes, while Toto and 
Ciccio or Lillo and Genariello threw for the coveted stake. 

Innumerable are the itinerant industries of Naples. The vendor of 
melon seeds sits behind a counter piled up with little white oval disks 
like heaps of coins ; the pizzaiuolo, as his name implies, deals in pizze, 
a form of fritter diversely flavoured with a layer of mussels, garlic, 
ham or cheese ; the maruzzaro tempts his customers with fried snails 
and bread soaked in their gravy ; the seller of fichi d India or prickly 
pears, is furnished with a clasp-knife and napkin, with the help of 
which, by a dexterous turn of the hand, he divests the fruit of the 
cactus of its dull-red or melon-green rind, eaten greedily by the long- 
eared goats. The little black nodules which dot its surface are so 
many nests of minute thorns, which work their way under the skin if 
the fruit is handled incautiously. These prickly pears, smothered in 
snow and sugar, form a very refreshing summer dish. 

The verdummaro, or itinerant greengrocer, the panniers of his 
ass or mule crammed with fresh vegetables, is a familiar figure, for the 
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Neapolitans are great consumers of salads and garden produce, which 
is sold very cheap. A large supply of lettuce may be had for a half- 
penny, and a mazzetio, or small bunch of assorted herbs for flavouring 
soup, costs but two centimes, or less than a farthing. Peas are in 
season during great part of the year, and shelling them is a constant 
occupation of the female population, who sit on the church steps 
thus engaged in the early morning, with tongues as busy as their 
fingers, 

The vociferations of these various trades combine in a tumult, 
which, resounding through the streets night and day, makes Naples 
the noisiest city in Europe. The melon-dealer seated behind a stall 
laden with gigantic green globes, bellows lustily, “Ca un rano magne 
vive, eti lav’ a faccia!” (“For a farthing you may eat, drink, and 
wash your face!”) The vendor of mineral-water from the spring of 
Santa Lucia, hails the public with the apostrophe, “Oh chi veve, 
fredda, fredda, oh chi veve!” (Oh, who drinks! cold, cold, oh who 
drinks!”); while the ordinary water-carrier proclaims in sonorous 
recitative, Acqua ca n’ha vista mai a neve!” (‘“ Water that has 
never seen the snow!”) The ragman chants, “ Sapo!” (“Soap!”) 
or “ Chi tene i peaze u pasturiello!” (“ Who has rags (may have) a 
little shepherd! ”), offering soap or a little clay figure for the crib 
at Christmas, in exchange for the commodities he seeks. 

The cry of the dealer in sabots,“ Zoccolaro ! zuoccolé !” is expanded 
into the following ditty, whose gallant rather than commercial spirit 
would infallibly ruin him if put in practice: 


“Wooden shoes! who'll buy, who'll buy ? 
Wooden shoes! who wants a pair? 
Though the price be none too high, 
Pll abate it to the fair, 
Who hereby her charms renews, 
Wooden shoe-man! wooden shoes! 


Some I have so small and neat, 
Fashioned with especial care, 
Made express for dainty feet, 
Meant alone for such to wear, 
That their beauty nought may lose, 
Wooden shoe-man! wooden shoes! 


As each nail I hammered straight, 
I began to sigh amain, 
Thinking what a precious weight 
Would the senseless block sustain, 
Wishing I its lot might choose, 
Wooden shoe-man! wooden shoes! 
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Many a heart with love on fire, 
Will your fate with envy see, 
Many a lover will desire 
Such a pair of clogs to be; 
Then poor me will they abuse, 
Wooden shoe-man! wooden shoes! 


If among you one is found 
Who doth love, then let her take 
These which make no creaking sound, 
Watchful mother’s doubts to wake. 
Fear not, if my wares you use, 
Wooden shoe-man! wooden shoes! 


Ever honest with the fair, 

I ne’er wrangle o’er the price, 
And all difference to square 

A few honeyed words suffice. 
Thus their favour ne’er I lose, 
Wooden shoe-man! wooden shoes! 


Some of the street-cries are abbreviated into inarticulate yelps like 
the Chia @ of the cobbler. The repairer of broken crockery contracts 
his full title of Concia-Tegame, or dish-mender, into Concia-ti-an ; 
while of the vocal advertisement of the arrotino, Ammola-faurf 


(scissors-grinder), nothing is audible save Afo-urf. The grinder’s air, 
“ Donne, qui c’ @ il Moletta,” from ‘ Pasqualotto,’ a favourite musical 
burlesque, may be ranked as a popular song by adoption, if not by 
origin, and furnishes this trade with an appropriate musical utterance : 


“Women, here comes the grinder; 

Women, who’s aught to whet? 

Come quick at this reminder. 
To have your scissors set. 

I keep the grindstone turning, 
With a whirli-whirligo, 

Tis a pleasant way of earning, 
To our merry trade we owe. 


Once to the square I hied me, 
And cried ‘Who wants to whet?’ 
A girl appeared beside me, 
Her scissors ground to get. 
I keep the grindstone turning, c. 


Come, women, through the city, 
Who scissors want to whet, 
Come ugly and come pretty, 
To have your scissors set. 
I keep the grindstone turning, <c. 
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Women, here comes the grinder; 
Women, who’s aught to whet? 
Come quick at this reminder, 
To have your scissors set. 
I keep the grindstone turning, c.” 


The cry of “ Forbiciaro! Coltellaro! Campobasso ! Campobassese !” 
(“Scissors dealer! knife dealer Campobasso ! native of Campobasso ! ”) 
expresses at once the country and calling of these itinerant cutlers, 
who spend the winter months only in Naples, arriving in December, 
and leaving in March to take part in the sheep-shearing in Apulia. 

The stout bare-armed laundresses who may be commonly seen 
rinsing and rubbing linen on stone slabs at the street-corners, have 
also found poetic expression for their aspirations, as the popular 
genius for versification has amplified their trade-cry of “ Jesce sole! 
Jesce sole!” (“Out sun!”) into the following hymn to the Sun : 


“Out, Sun! shine out, and hide no more, 
Nor leave us here to sigh in vain; 
See with what patience to implore 
Your favour, we poor girls are fain. 
To burn our faces black, indeed 
In hottest haste you come full speed, 
But now to bleach onr linen store, 
To limping crutches you have ta’en, 
Out, Sun! shine out and hide no more, 
Nor leave us here to sigh in vain. 


Out, Sun! that I may spread my bleach! 
Of laundresses thou Providence ! 
Best patent drier within reach 
Of us poor folk without expense. 
There up on high, what art about, 
Hiding ’mid clouds that blot thee out? 
Like one bewitched with magic stress, 
Who knows not what he has to do, 
Thou, whom the Lord hath made express 
To dry our linen through and through. 





Then wherefore cheat and trick us so? 
Remember her who prays to thee, 
Far whiter than the soapy snow 
Of filmy suds these teeth you see; 
And comely, too, the arms I bare 
Although my face I call not fair; 
The russet from these cheeks to scour, 
A knife must slice the skin away, 
Yet like to this no other flower 
Will ever open to thy ray. 
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Sort and rinse, and wring and dry, 

What think’st thou of our bleach to-day ? 
Come when a year or two goes by, 

You'll find me married, I dare say. 
No patent clothes-drier on high, 
But the great torch thou then shalt be 

To light the world, with Heav’n’s rays fired. 
O Sun! O Sun! thou then shalt see 

Which of us shall be most admired.” 


Characteristic denizens of the streets are the long-eared, meek- 
faced goats, which are sometimes met trotting nimbly up and down 
the stone staircases to be milked at the doors of the various flats. 
They bring suggestions of the aromatic heights of Posilipo and the 
Vomero, where they browse on scented myrtle, and pale cistus, and 
dwarf lentisks, and trample the mesembrianthemum that drapes the 
tufa walls with falling masses of succulent green iced with 
crystals, and starred with purple, golden-hearted disks of bloom. 
The same perambulating dairy system is adopted with cows, but 
goats’ milk is the principal staple. 

The inconvenience of carriage up the long stairs is avoided by 
lowering baskets from above to receive the necessary supplies, and 
the stout servant-maids are often to be descried, leaning from upper 
balconies, like the imprisoned princesses in fairy-tales, hauling up 
the day’s provisions. The great towering houses, styled palaces, 
when the portone or lower archway is wide enough to admit a 
carriage, have flat roofs or terraces, on which flowers are often 
cultivated for the market. Kitchens, out-offices, and even separate 
dwellings for poorer families, are sometimes built on the roof, which, 
reached by a winding staircase, thus forms an upper world, cut off 
by a hundred feet or so of ascent from that of the street below. 

The Neapolitan gift of pantomime facilitates communication with 
these upper regions, and passers-by frequently assist at a lively 
conversation, carried on in signs between one party in the court or 
street, and another on a balcony overhead. The dumb vocabulary is 
in constant requisition, and an invitation to dinner and its answer are 
constantly exchanged by the occupants of passing carriages without 
their slackening speed. The closed fingers are rapped against the 
lips to signify eating, the cheek propped on the hand to express 
sleep, the hand drawn across the forehead to intimate fatigue. 
Fingers crossed barwise in front of the face make the expressive 
gesture meaning imprisonment, or drawn consecutively inwards, that 
to convey theft. An almost imperceptible lifting of the eyebrows 
indicative of contempt, will be found more efficacious in getting rid 
of importunities, such as those of guides or coachmen, than any 
number of verbal negatives. 
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The favourite holiday treat of the Neapolitans is a supper of frutat 
di mare (shell-fish), at one of the various marine restaurants devoted 
to such delicacies. In the still summer nights the long tables, laid 
under tents along the quays at Santa Lucia, look very inviting under 
the illumination of the pretty coloured lamps with which they are lit, 
but only a palate “to the manner born” can relish the nondescript 
marine molluses served there. The Scoglio di Kristo at Posilipo is 
a still more favourite resort for the same style of banquet. 

Near this place of entertainment is the so-called Palace of Queen 
Joan, which, with its tiers of gaping arches, casting long shadows on 
the blue water it overhangs, is one of the most picturesque ruins in 
existence. Though popular tradition persists in associating it with 
the wicked heroine after whom it is misnamed, and even points out 
the fatal trap whence the victims of her caprices were launched into 
’ the sea, it belongs in reality to a later epoch, and was built for 
Donna Anna Carafa, wife of the Duke of Medina, one of the Spanish 
Viceroys. Never completed, never inhabited, it remains an enduring 
monument of blighted visions. Other ruins are peopled with 
memories, this alone with unfulfilled illusions, and the ghosts that 
haunt its echoing vacuities are but mirage-thrown shadows projected 
on the future by the brain that planned it. What phantom fleets of 
gay galleys with silken awnings and fluttering pennons, had, in that 
mind’s fancy, their visionary rendezvous under the sullen arches of 
the water-gates for pleasure-parties never to take place; how many 
spectral trains of ladies and cavaliers, rustled in velvets and laces, 
and swept their plumes, and trailed their brocades through 
corridors and over terraces never trodden by living guest; what a 
phantasmagoria of imaginary revels filled the ringing halls with 
sounds of lute and viol, and harp and tambourine, thrilling through 
the summer night far across the bay, while a blaze of light kindled 
the yawning opes of all its sightless windows, making the palace 
shine like a radiant star to ships far out at sea! But all such 
romance of faded possibilities vanishes before the cold breath of 
reality, when we find that the dream-palace of the fair vice-queen is 
actually utilised as a glass factory, and that furnace and blow-pipe 
are now in full blast in the picturesque shrine of still-born fancies. 

The past is indeed nowhere more utterly dead and buried than in 
Naples, where the vivid life of the present thrusts it into the remote 
background. Nature is here a fairer page than art, and man 
a livelier study than history. Elsewhere he may have thought 
loftily, here he lives intensely ; in other lands he has moulded and 
modified nature, here he seems content to be simply a part of it; 
hence the vivid strength of animal existence, the quick vitality of brain 
and limb, the physical susceptibility to all external influences which 
make the streets of Naples so amusing and characteristic a study. 





Doctor Lenderson’s Romance. 


A sricut afternoon in May, Doctor Henderson, the renowned 
archeological savant, is briskly wending his way to the British 
Museum, when, not far from Mudie’s, his quick trot is suddenly 
arrested, a black kid glove grasps his yellow dogskin, and a crisp 
rapid utterance greets his ear. 

“Oh! Doctor Henderson, how do you do? Such an age since 
I have seen or heard from you! Where have you been hiding? 
You don’t look very well. Your face is pimply! You know your 
face is to me a thermometer indicating the state of your heart, 
and just now I conclude from its appearance that the current 
of your life is not running smooth. These pimples are the visible 
signs of an inner disturbance. I have it! You have fallen in love 
at last. There—I have guessed, and you are blushing.” 

This voluble, indiscreet speech is delivered by Miss Batchelor, 
a short, wiry, middle-aged spinster, the pet aversion of Doctor 
Henderson, who is a shy, reserved man. He is now blushing all 
over; and, feeling mightily uncomfortable, tries to rush away from 
this importunate woman. 

“No, no, you are not going to escape. Tell me all about it. 
I shall be as mute as a fish.” 

“T think I have got the measles,” he replied, in a thin, un- 
vibrating voice. “ You know they are catching, so you had better 
let me go.” 

‘Nonsense, you are too ancient for that complaint. No, no, 
it is another ailment that has got hold of you—one that, like the 
measles, the older you are, the worse the attack.” 

She gives a snort, and her steel grey eyes seem to pierce into 
the very marrow of Doctor Henderson’s bones. 

“T don’t deny the soft impeachment. I love all your sex. Now 
won't that satisfy you? At least for the present e 

“T like mystery. There is something up with you. How 
delightful to see that you have, at last, been caught in Cupid’s 
net! Though I am not married, yet I preach matrimony. Still 
there are some items I hold de rigueur, securing conjugal happi- 
ness—suitability of age, temperament, and filthy lucre.” 
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“T quite agree with you. As soon as I have found these 
indispensable requisites, I'll come to you for your benediction.” 

With this Parthian dart, Doctor Henderson manages to escape, 
but the little detective in petticoats follows him into the British 
Museum. As he does not turn round, he is unconscious that she 
is watching his movements, and he makes his way into the 
sculpture gallery. Then putting up his eyeglass, he peers eagerly 
all round. Miss Batchelor, taking up her post behind a big torso, 
perceives the sudden commotion produced in Doctor Henderson 
by the sight of a very pretty girl-student drawing the Ilyssus. 

His knees seem to give way under him; he is rooted to the 
spot; a crimson hue overspreads his thoughtful, but not hand- 
some face. His hair, beard, and moustache being of the same 
fiery tone, he looks at that moment like a haystack in con- 
flagration. 

The young lady turns round, and seeing the Doctor standing 
behind her, rises from her seat to greet him. She is tall and 
graceful, with deep blue eyes full of softness and light, shaded 
by long curling black lashes. The eyebrows are straight and 
dark, the face oval and pale. Her small head is thickly covered 
with golden brown hair, worn a la greeque. She is dressed in an 
olive-green serge, draped somewhat after the fashion of a Greek 
garment. The whole presentment is classic and lovely. 

“A case of Beauty and the Beast,” whispers an attendant to 
a stonemason, and they both gaze at the pair. “But she can't 
care for such a queer-looking little man; he is like one of them 
terra-cotta figures of satyrs in the glass case off there.” 

“Women be such rum creatures,” retorts the mason ; “ there's 
no reason for their fancies,” and he goes off, leaving the attendant 
to watch the flirtation from his corner behind the Pediment of 
the Parthenon. 

“You are rather late, Doctor Henderson,” exclaims the young 
lady, looking at her dainty Geneva watch.” 

“Yes, Iam. I was detained by a terrible bore.” 

Miss Batchelor snorts behind the torso. “I will make him pay 
for that remark,” she mutters to herself. 

“You are getting on with your drawing, but it still wants more 
bone and muscle. It is a little woolly,” says Doctor Henderson, 
drawing her attention to the subtle rendering of the anatomy, 
till little by little, his thin voice seems to grow intense, 
animated by enthusiasm. 

“How you do give soul to these marbles when you speak!” 
she exclaims, clasping her hands, and looking ecstatic. “Like 
Prometheus, you give them life.” 
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He blushes again. “I wish I could give life to these glorious 
women on the Pediment, and find out from them all the secrets 
of Phidias.” 

“Oh, that would be too, too delightful,” she murmurs. They 
go wandering about the Elgin Room, stopping to look at the 
friezes and metopes which he is explaining, while her chief pre- 
occupation is her own picturesque pose. 

Miss Batchelor now leaves her hiding-place, makes her way to 
the attendant, and pretending to feel a deep interest in sculpture, 
asks him questions about the different statues. The worthy man 
is grandly ignorant of Greek art, and can answer none of her 
inquiries. “Then can you tell me the name of that young lady 
in the olive-green dress?” 

“ Yes,” he says, with much unction; “that is Miss Mordaunt ; 
she has been drawing here for the last six months.” 

“Does that little man often come here?” asks Miss Batchelor, 
pointing to Doctor Henderson. 

“Lor, ma’am, he is here three times a week. It is a regular 
case, that it is,” with a wink of his eye. 

At this moment a young man in a black velveteen coat, with 
long fair hair, and dreamy blue eyes, saunters into the Elgin 
Room. He is distingué-looking, original and slightly affected. 

“Who is he?” eagerly inquires Miss Batchelor. 

“Oh, that’s Mr. Walter Stanhope. 

“Mr. Walter Stanhope! The famous social star! I have just 
been looking at his photograph. He is singular-looking ; does 
he often come to see Miss Mordaunt ?” 

“ Not so often as the other little gent.” 

Mr. Walter Stanhope slides up to Miss Mordaunt, taking no 
notice whatever of Doctor Henderson. He takes her hand in his 
big palm, presses it, bends his flowing locks over her head and 
carries her off to a statue by Praxiteles. 

Doctor Henderson’s concentrated repression of anger, amuses 
the unseen spectator of the little comedy. Though Miss Mordaunt 
smiles sweetly at him, he “departs looking like an angry terrier 
ready to bark and bite, followed by Miss Batchelor, full of glee 
at being on the scent of what appears to her a complicated love 
affair. 

Doctor Henderson lived with his widowed sister Mrs. Lawrie, 
in a pretty house near the Chelsea Embankment. Although forty- 
nine years of age, he had never married, indeed, till lately, he was 
hardly in circumstances to justify him doing so; but now fame 
had found him out. A history of his on ‘Ancient Egypt,’ em- 
bracing all the learning, research, and theories of European 
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scholars on the subject, had drawn upon him the attention and 
homage of the various scientific and archzological societies of the 
Continent, and the reviews and periodicals swelled the chorus. 
That heterogeneous section of humanity called “ society ” lavished 
on him invitations to dinners and soirées, but it had no attraction 
for the shy little scholar. He possessed none of the small coin 
that passes current in lieu of interchange of ideas ; gossip had no 
charm for him; the politics of the day he thought vulgar, so he 
declined the honours of lionship. His sister was devoted to him, 
and made his home comfortable. On the evening of his rencontre 
with Miss Batchelor, Mrs. Lawrie noticed that her brother looked 
wearied and dispirited. He was reclining in an armchair ; by his 
side stood a table laden with books, manuscripts and periodicals. 
The walls of the room were covered with engravings and photo- 
graphs of Greek and Roman chefs d’ceuvre ; in the recesses were 
placed casts of the Dying Gladiator, of the Venus de Milo, of 
Hercules, &c. All bore the stamp of the taste of the scholar and the 
artist. Seated in his favourite armchair under a bust of Homer, 
the little sage looks at his best. His head is firmly shaped and 
intellectual, the fore-brain well developed, and there is a kindly 
almost tender expression in his sagacious, deep-set eyes. He is 
wrapped in a grey dressing-gown reaching to his heels, which 
heels are encased in beautiful slippers worked for him by his sister. 

“You are not smoking, James, this evening. What's the matter, 
dear ?” she exclaims, coming up to him, and peering anxiously 
into his face. “Are you out of sorts? That Museum tires you.” 

“T do feel tired, Lucy. I met Miss Batchelor, and she is as 
rude as ever. She told me I had pimples. What an illbred 
woman to make such remarks.” 

“Mrs. Lawrie puts up her eyeglass. 

“T do see three small pimples, but what of that ? Surely that’s 
not the cause of your depression.” 

The postman knocks and the servant hands Doctor Henderson 
a note in a small, female handwriting. 

“Oh! That’s a billet doux, James! Yes, I know that writing,” 
she continues, giving a sly wink at her brother ; “it is from Miss 
Mordaunt. I believe she has taken a real fancy to you.” 

He smiles, blushes, and opens the envelope. The letter is 


written on thick, rough, grey paper, exhaling a strong odour of 
violets. 


“Dezar Docror Henperson, 


“Why did yourush away from the Museum without saying 
good-bye? I wanted so much to talk to you instead of to that 
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affected, conceited Walter Stanhope! I do so hope you will go to 
Lady Grey’s dance three weeks hence. I want to dance with you; 
and should you not like to see me in my Greek dress, which I have 
most minutely copied from the drapery of one of the women on 
the Pediment of the Parthenon? I know you don’t caie for the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, you tower too high 
above us for that ; but now and then, just for a change, you might 
cast down a look at us poor soulless mortals, making fools of our- 
selves. Hoping to see you very soon again, where you know I am 
now to be found, Yours sincerely, 
“Viotet Morpavnt.” 


Doctor Henderson neither showed nor read out this epistle to 
his sister, but the radiant look on his tell-tale face assured her 
that the contents were satisfactory. 

“T hope, James, Miss Mordaunt is really a nice girl. I should 
not like you to fall in love with a fast, insincere woman, however 
lovely she might be, and Miss Mordaunt is lovely. When you 
marry, it must be to a genuinely charming woman. Indeed, I 
don’t think any one good enough for so great and good a man.” 

He draws her to him, and kissing her affectionately, declares 
he has no intention to marry at present, but owns that Miss 
Mordaunt’s beauty has attracted him, and that her sympathy with 
his work he finds delightful. Mrs. Lawrie felt persuaded that 
her brother was in love, though too shy to confess it even to her: 
so she determined to cultivate Miss Mordaunt, and that same. 
evening despatched her a note begging her to come and dine with 
them the following Saturday. 

Miss Mordaunt lived in a house in Sloane Street with her 
maiden aunt, Miss Westbrook. She was an orphan; her father 
who had been in the Civil Service in India, had died there, and 
her mother survived him but a few months, so Miss West- 
brook took upon herself the entire charge of her young niece. 
Her early years had been spent in Yorkshire on the moors, 
walking, riding, and leading altogether a healthy life. But a 
great portion of the last two years had been spent in London, 
where her beauty, having made a sensation in society, went 
through the notable process of being photographed,and paragraphed 
in the social weeklies. Her aunt was horrified at her niece’s 
sudden notoriety. Flattery was doing her no good, and she was 
fast becoming self-conscious, artificial, and difficult to manage. 
The aunt looked out for some agreeable parti, but Miss Mordaunt 
was in no hurry to marry, and actually refused several eligible 
offers. The aunt felt perplexed; the two no longer pulled well 
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together. Violet Mordaunt was an adept in the esthetic creed, 
worshipped Mantegna and Botticelli, wore Botticelli gowns, had 
the cut of her garments copied from the National Gallery; 
hues and tints were dyed to suit her whim; collars and cuffs 
were eschewed, her hats had a studied, battered, forlorn shape ; 
lilies and sunflowers were always at her command, either for her 
dress, or her boudoir; blue china, peacock feathers, bright hued 
scraps of drapery hung about her drawing-room. She cultivated 
a woe-begone expression, grew pale, her very hair seemed gradu- 
ally to change colour, and was now a Titian gold. Her aunt 
protested, but @ quot bon. Violet called her a Philistine, incapable 
of seeing or loving the Beautiful. Was she not adored by the 
budding poets and fledgeling painters? Could woman soar or aim 
higher ? 

A couple of days after her encounter with Doctor Henderson, Miss 
Batchelor called on Mrs. Lawrie. The impetuous spinster was in 
her element—a love affair with all its pros and cons to be discussed. 
Miss Batchelor’s outward appearance gave the key to her chief 
characteristic sharpness—thin, wiry, bloodless. She always wore 
a black dress, and shawl tightly drawn across her narrow shoulders, 
and her black poke bonnet was determinedly tied under her 
pointed chin. Her long, flat feet were shod in ample boots to 
allow her to roam about with ease. Her meagre, black-kid-gloved 
hand had always a tight hold of an umbrella. She despised the 
conventionalities of society, and was terribly straightforward and 
inquisitive, asking in the most point-blank way questions the 
most indiscreet. She was a great political economist, was well 
up in universal history ; was versed in law, and had travelled 
much. She had been engaged in her youth, but her lover died, 
and she now consoled herself and beguiled the time by looking 
after the love affairs of other people, which she generally muddled 
by her interference. 

After shaking hands with Mrs. Lawrie, she asked for Doctor 
Henderson, and hearing he was absent gave her usual little snort. 
That snort was a significant sound, it meant danger ahead : 

“ He is never at home, better engaged—of course you think he 
goes to the British Museum to work?” 

“T know he is working very hard,” answered Mrs. Lawrie, 
blushing. “Indeed he is knocking himself quite up.” 

Miss Batchelor laughs a hard, dry laugh. 

“Tt’s not work that is knocking him up, the poor fellow is in 
love—mind my words. Bessie Batchelor can see into a milestone.” 

“Tf he is in love, I shall be very glad for his sake,” replies 
Mrs. Lawrie, drawing herself up. 
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“That depends. I have seen Miss Mordaunt ; she is pretty, but 
I don’t approve of her style. She looks affected, indeed something 
of a lunatic; I am sure her hair is dyed.” 

“That is a hard thing to say of a girl. I have seen her, and I 
think that burnished gold hair of hers is becoming.” 

“Becoming or not, it is not natural, and I verily believe she 
dare not wash her face in public, it would be a very different 
thing after cold water had been applied. Look at me, I have never 
put a dab even of violet powder on my face.” 

Mrs. Lawrie smiles, and in her heart thinks a little make-up 
would improve that keen, sallow face. 

“You smile, because you think I would look the better for 
But if I were to become a duchess by painting, I would not do it. 
Men are such fools! Honesty and simplicity never charm them, 
nothing but the humbug and frivolity of silly girls attract them. 
Lords of the Creation indeed! Your brother may know a great 
deal about Thebes and Memphis, the Sphinxes and the Ptélomies, 
but he’ll be the greatest fool of them all, if he falls in love; some 
one ought to look after him.” 

“T don’t believe in interfering, but of course I shall know Miss 
Mordaunt ; however, I think you are hasty in your conclusion. I 
believe you are mistaken, Miss Batchelor.” 

“Your brother does not look well. I noticed pimples, a sign 
of disturbance of the blood. I am certain he is in love. Miss 
Mordaunt will have money—on this score it will be all right ; and 
perhaps you can influence her not to make such a guy of herself. 
I hate affectation. Then she is an admirer of that conceited youth 
Walter Stanhope.” 

“T regret that certainly,” exclaims Mrs. Lawrie, rather sadly. 

Miss Batchelor, no doubt feeling she had said enough to make 
Mrs. Lawrie uncomfortable, takes her departure. 


At six o'clock on the appointed Saturday, a hansom drew up at 
Doctor Henderson’s door, and out of it jumped Miss Mordauntcarry- 
ing in her hand a huge bouquet of fresh roses, which she presented 
to Mrs. Lawrie. Violet Mordaunt looked lovely in a simple white 
muslin dress, with a broad yellow silk sash and a bunch of yellow 
roses fastened just under her chin. 

“What a shame to think so sweet a girl could make up!” thought 
Mrs. Lawrie, looking admiringly at her. “ Miss Batchelor must be 
a hornet.” 

During dinner Violet made herself particularly agreeable, 
addressing her conversation chiefly to Mrs. Lawrie, but casting a 
pretty pleading glance now and then at Doctor Henderson. 
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As for him, he was in the seventh heaven, and felt himself a boy 
once more. When quite a youth, James Henderson had been 
passionately in love, but was too poor to marry, and his bonnie 
Scotch lassie married another suitor and died a year after. This 
had been his only love affair, and it was twenty years after it that 
he met Violet Mordaunt. 

Mrs. Lawrie thought her charming; her voice sweet, and her 
manner caressing—a wee bit affected, now and then, just a tinge: 
but she saw no sign or token to make her think she cared really 
for her brother. Nothing but gratified vanity at being admired 
by an illustrious man. That he was bewitched was evident. 
He was transformed, even his dress betokened unusual care. He 
escorted Miss Mordaunt home, and was two hours absent. All 
these signs pointed in one direction—love—and she trembled for 
the little sage; an ill-adjusted marriage would put an end to his 
work, his fame, his place, and perhaps his life. 

Violet Mordaunt exacted a promise from Doctor Henderson, 
that he would come to the ball where she was to wear her Greek 
dress, and that he would dance the first quadrille with her. He 
so longed to feel his arm round her pliant waist, to feel her heart 
beat against his, that he had not the courage to tell her he could 
not dance. The delight of whirling her round in a waltz!—the 
mere thought of the possibility almost threw him into a fever. 
He could not sleep at night, nor work by day—Greece and old 
Egypt vanished into the distant centuries. The morning after 
the dinner, his sister caught him actually practising the polka 
step, but she gave no sign. 

After this, Mrs. Lawrie noticed that his movements became mys- 
terious. He returned a couple of hours later in the evenings, and 
she remarked that he had a small parcel always bulging out of his 
pocket. He seemed so eager to escape being questioned that she 
abstained from it. He locked in better health, his eyes were 
brighter, and his complexion clearer. Mysterious noises, such as 
a sudden plunge, quick trottings and runnings were heard from 
his room upstairs. When he emerged from his sanctum, he cast 
shy, distrustful glances, like one who is hiding a guilty secret. 
Mrs. Lawrie was puzzled and uneasy; was her brother’s mind 
giving way either from hard work, or from love ? 

One morning she went into his room to put back some socks of 
his she had mended, when looking into his drawers, she found hidden 
in a corner a pair of dancing shoes, wrapped in the brown paper 
she recognised to have seen peeping out of his coat pocket. This 
discovery produced a thrilling effect, the scales fell from the poor 
lady’s eyes. These shoes revealed a drama, half tragic, half 
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comic; but though surprised and uneasy, she was wise and kept 
her counsel ; evidently he wished to hide what he was about from 
her knowledge. 

Doctor James Henderson had become an habitué of Professor 
Bertin’s dancing academy. He took his lessons apart with 
Mademoiselle Bertin as his partner, a buxom, lively young French- 
woman, who always had a beaming smile of encouragement for him, 
from the first moment of his appearance in their dancing-room, 
when in a fit of nervousness he had deposited his hat in the coal- 
scuttle. Monsieur Bertin was a courteous old Frenchman, with a 
fiddle under his arm. When the violin began to screech, and before 
Doctor Henderson could realise where he was, a voice would say, 
“Un, deux, trois . . . du courage, Monsieur, cela va bien.” 

After a fortnight’s daily practising, Monsieur Bertin told 
Doctor Henderson that he was making astounding progress— 
that he had an extraordinary gift for dancing. 

“ Ah, Monsieur!” he said feelingly, one morning while Doctor 
Henderson, dizzy and hot, was pausing after a schottische. “If 
you had not been an Egyptian savant, you would have been a 
great dancer, you have such a keen appreciation of measure, of 
time. Monsieur has esprit in his feet! an élan in his whole body, 
which does me good to behold.” 

“ How do you know that Iam an Egyptian savant?” inquired 
Doctor Henderson in his squeaky voice, mopping his moist 
forehead. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, you are very much too modest, the modesty en 
personne; but there is a lady, who comes here with her little 
nephew for me to give dancing lessons, and she does always ask 
me about my pupils; she takes an interest in everybody, and so I 
told her about you, how though, not in la premiere jeunesse, how 
you came here, how energetic you are, and how though, when you 
first came to my lessons, you did dance heavily like a—a beef; 
and now Monsieur is like a sylph,” saying this the Professor kissed 
his finger tips. 

“You ought not to have told her my name,” exclaimed Doctor 
Henderson, getting very red. ‘She might repeat it.” 

“Repeat it! well, if she did, it would only be to Monsieur’s 
credit, for she is a friend, takes a deep interest in Monsieur’s 
welfare. Her name is Mees Batchelore!” 

“Batchelor!” groaned out the poor little sage, as if he were 
about to faint, covering his scarlet face with his small hands. 
There was a pause for a moment, then suddenly he confronted his 
dancing master. 


“ How dare you have told her my name—you have broken your 
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contract, you have held me up to ridicule; it was a secret—I have 
not even told my sister; and to have told it to that terrible 
woman—oh !” 

His voice that had been muffled and shaky fell off suddenly, the 
expression of his little glowing eyes would have made the fortune 
of an actor denouncing a traitor on the stage. 

Professor Bertin quailed under it; sticking his fiddle under his 
arm, he clasped his hands. “ Ah, Monsieur, I beg pardon—broken 
my contract—no nevarre, but it is not too late ; I will set it right, 
I will tell her that I have mistaken your name, I will say it was 
Robertsone not Hendersone—I will deceive her !” 

“ Deceive her!” squeaked Doctor Henderson. “As soon deceive 
the devil as Miss Batchelor.” 

“Bravo! after all, listeners do hear good”of themselves occa- 
sionally,” said the high-pitched, familiar voice of Miss Batchelor, 
who was standing on the threshold, unnoticed by the two men. 

“Yes, I flatter myself that it would be as difficult to deceive 
his Satanic Majesty as Bessie Batchelor! Now don’t be angry, I 
found out the hour you were expected, and the prospect of seeing 
you hopping was a temptation that I could not resist ; now don’t 
look so shamefaced over it. I thought I had sounded the weak- 
nesses of human nature—but that a plain, middle-aged man, with 
a reputation for wit and learning, should be gambolling like a 
lamb on a May Day for love of a pretty fool, passes, I acknowledge, 
even my notion of the ridiculous !” 

Doctor Henderson was too wretched to answer, his crimson, 
confused, crestfallen appearance, perhaps touched the old spinster, 
for she continued in a more amiable tone of voice : 

“There now, I promise not to tell a soul about it, Pll be as 
silent as the grave.” 

Doctor Henderson still remained unable to speak, but he had 
recovered enough self-possession to find his hat, thrust it on his 
head, and make his way past the tormentor into the streets. 

* ” * * * * 

The evening of the famous ball has arrived. During the course 
of the day, Doctor Henderson received a note on scented paper 
from Violet Mordaunt with a miniature sunflower in the corner, 
reminding him of his promise to come to the ball and dance the 
first quadrille with her. ‘Remember, I shall be a wallflower if 
you don’t come in time, for I have quite set my heart upon dancing 
the first dance with the celebrated Egyptian scholar.” 

After the reception of this epistle, Doctor Henderson was red, 
irritable, apparently in a state of much mental perturbation. 
Mrs. Lawrie noticed all these signs without, however, making any 
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remark, but she spread out her brother’s evening clothes. At 
dinner neither of them made any allusion to the ball, but in good 
time the little sage retired to his bedroom, and after a while Mrs. 
Lawrie heard him depart almost in a clandestine fashion, silently 
and swiftly, closing the outer door softly after him. She knew 
now that her learned brother had really set off on his way to the 
ball. 

The band was striking up the first dance, a quadrille, when 
Doctor Henderson, who had been hovering about the threshold 
of Lady Grey’s mansion, plucked up courage and entered the 
ballroom, putting up his eyeglass. He saw Violet Mordaunt in 
a clinging white garment, like the ideal Greek maiden, with a 
single white narcissus, star-like, in her gold-red hair. Some one 
was leading her off, bending over her—it was Mr. Walter Stanhope. 

“The conceited jackanapes!” he muttered audibly, the sight 
had evidently given him the necessary courage to fight his way 
through the crowded room. A fat matron trod upon his toes; 
he put his foot on a lace skirt, tore it, and caught an angry glance 
from a pair of bright eyes. But nothing daunted, the little savant 
persevered; his spirit was roused. He had learned to dance on 
purpose to be Violet’s partner, he had suffered the scorn of Miss 
Batchelor ; he felt an utter fool in his own eyes. He would have 
his reward now. When he reached the spot where Violet stood, 
he caught hold of her Greek skirt, and in an agitated thin voice 
said, “ This is my dance! You promised, didn’t you?” 

“Ah, Doctor Henderson,” exclaimed Violet Mordaunt, in her 
high, sweet tone of voice, with an expression of great distress on 
her pretty face. ‘“ How late you are! too late! What am I to 
do?” casting an appealing look at both men. 

But the bard Walter shook his brown mane. “ J cannot let 
you off your promise, Miss Mordaunt. No, certainly not,” he 
murmured, gazing tenderly at her, and totally ignoring Doctor 
Henderson. 

“ But you said you would dance this quadrille with me, and no 
one but me. You wrote to urge me to come,” said the learned 
little man, forgetting where he was, his green eyes darting little 
angry flames. Miss Mordaunt ruffled her forehead, the couples 
began to move, she put her hand into Mr. Stanhope’s and cast a 
sorrowful glance at Doctor Henderson ; as she floated away from 
him, she resembled Iphigenia led off to the sacrifice. 

Doctor Henderson remained stock-still for a moment. Miss 
Mordaunt, Mr. Stanhope’s supercilious smile of triumph, the 
dancing, the music—all seemed to eddy round him; then suddenly 
he became aware that people were looking at him, tittering and 
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whispering. He knew not how, he made his way out of the 
house in a bitter state of mind, resolving never again to throw 
himself in the way of Miss Mordaunt. 

For days he remained at home, and plunged himself into his 
Egyptian history. Mrs. Lawrie felt that there had been trouble, 
but was relieved to see that his work was getting on, and his 
thoughts again concentrated on old Egypt and Greece. 

Three months have elapsed since the ball; Violet had been to 
Germany with her aunt. One afternoon, early in November, a 
knock at the door made Doctor Henderson change colour. He 
had divined rightly—it was Violet who had come to pay them a 
visit. There she stood, more beautiful than ever; her face had 
an exquisite tinge of real carmine, her eyes a deeper blue. She 
was fashionably dressed in deep maroon, and she looked like a 
gorgeous red, crumpled rose. 

“T see you are admiring my garments!” she exclaimed smiling ; 
“T feel very much of a Philistine in this fashionable dress, but my 
poor dear aunt insisted on my having a toilette by Worth, and 
voici the result!” 

She pirouetted round in order to allow Doctor Henderson and 
Mrs. Lawrie to take in the whole effect of the get-up, which was 
charming. 

“Oh, Doctor Henderson ! I have been reading such a delightful 
article by you ‘On the Days of Perikles;’ when I read it I 
longed to be Aspasia! Don’t be shocked, Mrs. Lawrie, but my 
ideal is to be worshipped by a great soul. Oh what is life without 
that?” 

“Mr. Stanhope, for instance!” bleated out Doctor Henderson. 

“Oh, how can you be so sarcastic! Poor Mr. Stanhope! he is 
mere zoedone—I prefer champagne! But I must be off now. 
Would you not like to come a bit of the way home with me, 
Doctor Henderson ? ” 

He blushed, and stood on one leg in an undecided state. 

‘Shall I send for a cab, Miss Mordaunt?” exclaimed his sister, 
coming to the rescue. 

“No, I should like a breath of fresh air,” answered the Doctor. 
He put on his hat and they departed together smiling radiantly. 
For a time they walked in comparative silence, but on approaching 
her door, Doctor Henderson remarked, “I think you have forgotten 
how badly you behaved to me at Lady Grey’s ball. After 
making me promise to dance with you, you threw me over without 
the slightest consideration for my feelings, to dance with that 
conceited young donkey, Stanhope!” 

“*Conceited donkey!’ that describes him well; but it was all 
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your fault. Why did you come so very late? I looked in vain 
for you, and had refused several partners, and not liking to be a 
wallflower, at last, much to my annoyance, had to say yes to Mr. 
Stanhope.” 

“Don’t say, much to your annoyance; I know you admire him 
very much ; young ladies generally worship that specimen of man, 
who writes bad sonnets, poses, and wears his hair long.” 

“T think him almost repulsive,” she exclaimed, elevating her 
eyebrows a la Niobé, “and always feel inclined to shave his head 
and draw out his teeth. You do not understand me, Doctor 
Henderson,” she went on in a sadder tone, “I only care for mind 
and soul.” Saying this she gave his hand a tender pressure. 

Doctor Henderson thought kindly of her after this walk; she 
was such a beautiful orphan, and looked so distressed when he 
had reproached her about the quadrille ; then she called Stanhope 
“zoedone!” Doctor Henderson chuckled as though this witticism 
savoured of Attic salt! 

He resolved to work harder than ever, to achieve a European 
reputation, and as she cared for mind and soul he resolved he 


would try and win this sweet Violet! 
* * * * * * 


A thick November fog hangs like a pall over London, penetra- 


ting every house and every brain. People in the streets move 
about like phantoms ; still there must be some occult charm in it, 
for Mr. Walter Stanhope, clad in his fur coat, is out, and is ringing 
the door bell of Miss Mordaunt’s habitation. She, guessing who 
her visitor is, flies to the piano, and in a low voice sings the 
Lorelie, then as he enters, with a pretty gesture of surprise she 
extends her hand to him. “ How kind to come and cheer me such 
a day. No sun; indeed when does the sun shine in this dull 
London of ours ; and when he does shine it seems as though his 
head must be wrapped in a flannel dressing-gown, and he suffering 
from a chronic cold.” 

Mr, Walter Stanhope sighs. “In my present mood this fog is 
utterly congenial. The conditions of the atmosphere perfectly 
harmonise with my frame of mind.” 

“Why are you so ¢riste ?” she murmurs, dropping listlessly into 
& sage-green armchair. 

“Ah! I have been composing an ode to a beautiful corpse. I 
beseech you come with me to the Brompton Cemetery, and there 
among the graves I’ll recite it to you. Ientreat you come, now 
or never! The conditions are perfect, a pall over the churchyard ; 
it’s asymphony. What could be better ?” 

“ Yes, yes! it will be supremely melancholy—grandly sombre !”” 
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She leaves the room and in due time reappears in a bewitching 
Directoire bonnet and Mother Hubbard cloak lined with crimson 
plush, and away they meander through the dim, foggy streets 
towards the Brompton Cemetery. 

At that very hour Doctor Henderson too was sallying forth in 
that direction. His mother had been buried there, and it was the 
anniversary of her death. He went, as was his custom, to visit her 
grave and deposit on it a few flowers. Miss Batchelor, clad in a 
long, black waterproof, under which she carried a lantern in case 
the fog should thicken, had seen Doctor Henderson buy violets. 

“Violets indeed!” the old lady had exclaimed. “Ah, one 
does not want to know the language of flowers to guess for whom 
they are!” So she determined to follow the small sage and have 
it out again with him. But to her astonishment, instead of going 
in the direction of Violet Mordaunt’s house, he entered the 
churchyard and made his way to a carefully kept grave. She saw 
him stoop and lay the violets on it. Then her quick ears caught 
the sound of voices, the words soul, life, corpse, groan, rise and 
sink in mournful cadence. Dr. Henderson started, he also had 
heard the voice; the fog was so thick that nothing could be seen 
distinctly. He leaves the grave and moves on. 

Suddenly a crash, a thud is heard, and a voice crying out, “Oh, 
how horrible, are you hurt?” Doctor Henderson rushes in the 
direction from which it proceeds. There, on the edge of a newly 
made grave, he sees Miss Mordaunt standing with uplifted arms. 
“Mr. Stanhope is in the grave,” she screams, shuddering. “Oh, 
help him out.” A light of a lantern is suddenly turned upon the 
group ; Miss Batchelor, like Fate, stands grim. “ Serves the affected 
fool right,” she hisses into Doctor Henderson’s ears. “ Don’t you 
trouble to have any more dancing lessons! Can’t you see she is 
fooling you?” The poet climbed up limp, lank, covered with mud. 
Doctor Henderson, as if stung by a serpent, flies from the place. 
The emotion is too much for him. He has to sit down on a bench. 
There is no longer a doubt in his mind about Violet having flirted 
and drawn him on, merely to gratify her vanity by making him 
her slave. Though she has made fun of Stanhope behind his 
back, his presence evidently fascinates her. Never will he go 
near her again; her influence is fatal to his work and his happi- 
ness. Miss Batchelor approaches, and he is too dejected to 
attempt an escape. ‘ Well I hope you are convinced at last that 
Violet Mordaunt is a mere coquette, a will-o’-the-wisp. I heard of 
her goings-on in Germany: she made herself conspicuous with a 
German baron and a handsome English curate, jilting the latter 
and unfitting him for his work. I have just picked up this photo- 
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graph. Look,” and she thrusts a carte de visite under poor Doctor 
Henderson’s eyes. It was a fine face. On the photograph was 
written: “To the sweetest of Violets, from her devoted Arthur.” 
“Now if this isn’t another proof” (a snort). “You have made a 
big fool of yourself learning to dance. There are plenty more 
charming women in the world, so don’t you break your heart,” 
and off she goes, leaving him there a wiser but sadder man. 

* * * * * * 

About six weeks after the grave episode Violet Mordaunt received 
the following letter from Egypt. 

“ Thebes. 
“ Dear Miss Morpavnt, 

“We shall probably not return to England for several years, as 
my brother’s work will render it necessary for him to make long 
stays in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. 

“He is quite in his element here, I never saw him so well and 
bright. He is more at home amongst the hieroglyphs of old 
Egypt than among those he meets in London drawing-rooms ! ” 
(This little sarcasm had cost Mrs. Lawrie a great deal of trouble 
in putting neatly together, and she was rather alarmed at her 
daring little epistle.) 

“With kind wishes for your happiness, and trusting that you 
will be more than an Aspasia to your ideal ! 

“Yours truly, 
“ Lucy Lawrie.” 


Save a slight sigh at losing so learned an admirer, this note 
made no deeper impression on Violet Mordaunt’s heart. And so 
ended Doctor Henderson’s romance. 

HENRIETTA CorKRAN. 














By Ueighbour's Well. 


(From the Low German.) 


I woutp they’d come again, John, 
Those days when we were young 

By neighbour’s well; ah! then, John, 
We sat whole evenings long. 

The silent moon we watched o’erhead 
From out the white clouds peep, 

And talked of how the heavens were high, 
And how the well was deep. 


Just think how still that was, John— 
The world all hushed to rest— 

"Tis thus no more, alas! John, 
Or just in dreams at best. 

And when some distant shepherd’s song 
Trilled o’er the moorland lone, 

Oh, John, ’twas music that indeed, 
Was sweeter ever known? 


Sometimes at eventide, John, 
I feel my heart still swell, 
As when once side by side, John, 
We sat by neighbour’s well. 
Then eagerly I turn me round, 
As though you still were by; 
Ab, John, the only thing I find 
Is—that I stand and cry! 


J. W. Cromsiz. 





Laura, Duchess ¥ Abrantes. 


One evening in 1836, two distinguished French writers, Balzac and 
Madame Ancelot, chanced to meet in the salon of the Duchess 
d’Abrantés. Balzac, who but recently had become an assiduous 
guest of the Duchess, remarked very gravely to Madame Ancelot, as 
if to account for his now frequent presence at these réunions, “ That 
woman,” and he glanced towards their hostess, “knew Napoleon in 
his boyhood. She knew him as a young man, when he, yet unknown 
and straitened in means, was occupied with the ordinary concerns of life. 
She saw him emerge from this obscurity, and rapidly attain to a 
height of glory that filled the world with his name. When seated 
beside that woman,” he continued—and there was an expression of 
awe in the glance of profound respect he again cast on the Duchess,— 
“T feel as though placed near one of the blessed of Heaven, come down 
to sojourn amongst us after having dwelt in the presence of God.” 
Doubtless there was profanity in this exaggerated sentiment. 
But Balzac’s admiration of Napoleon, which fluctuated, even as he 
fluctuated in his estimation of his own talent as a writer, was then at 
fever heat ; he had erected in his apartment in the Rue de Cassini, a 


kind of altar to his idol. It was surmounted by a statue, beneath 
which was the inscription : 


“ What he began with the sword 
I will complete with the pen.” 


And truly the Duchess d’Abrantés, the widow of General Junot, had 
not merely seen Napoleon Bonaparte rise from an obscure position, and 
suddenly flash, like a brilliant meteor, on astonished Europe, but she 
had largely participated in the glory and splendour of the Empire ; 
gracefully doing the honours of the capital in the elegant salons of 
General Junot’s official residence in the Champs Elysées. 

At the period, however, when Balzac with a sort of passionate 
vivacity, as Madame Ancelot describes it, bowed in adoration before 
the Duchess, as a relic of that Empire whose military glory then so 
fervidly impressed him, the career of the highly gifted and once 
highly distinguished “ Gouvernante de Paris ” was drawing to a close ; 
sad and pitiful if less tragic than her husband’s, but forlorn as that 
of the hero with the rise and fall of whose fortunes her own and 
General Junot’s had been so closely linked. Laura de Permon was 
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the younger daughter of a man who had grown wealthy, as had so 
many others under the old régime, by furnishing the government 
with supplies for the army and navy. During the greater part of 
the reign of Louis XVI, he resided chiefly at Montpellier, where he 
kept up a handsome establishment, presided over by a beautiful wife, 
Panoria Comnéne, a lady of Corsican birth, but whose family was of 
distinguished Greek origin. His hospitality was profuse, and he was 
lavish in all that related to his wife’s expenditure and in his arrange- 
ments for the education of his children. But at his death, which 
took place before the stormy days of the Revolution had desolated 
France, it was found that M. de Permon had latterly been living in a 
style beyond his means, and that his family, instead of inheriting 
vast wealth, were left if not exactly in needy circumstances, yet with 
but a very moderate competency. There was considerable difference in 
the ages of Madame de Permon’s children. The eldest was a son 
of about twenty; the second a daughter, between thirteen and 
fourteen ; the youngest, little Laura, born in 1784, was then in her 
third year. Theson, Albert de Permon, already it would seem held 
some lucrative office; for in his great affection for his mother, a 
woman of expensive tastes and habits, and long accustomed to the 
gratification of every wish and whim, he determined to conceal from 
her the full extent of the unsatisfactory state of his father’s pecuniary 
affairs, and to provide from his own resources, as far as possible, 
against the necessity for any retrenchment in her usual mode of living. 
Madame de Permon with her family then took up her abode 
permanently in Paris, where she was well known in musical circles 
as an accomplished musician. Her salon immediately became the 
rendezvous of the most distinguished artistes and amateurs; her 
réunions rivalling the once celebrated matinées musicales of her friend 
the Abbé Morellet. 

In their girlish days a friendship had sprung up between Panoria 
Comnéne and Letitia Ramolino (Bonaparte’s mother). It had con- 
tinued unaltered through good- and ill-fortune in their riper years, 
and the Bonaparte family in their troubles had met with much 
kindly aid from M. de Permon. He had received M. Charles 
Bonaparte into his house when in failing health, and had promised 
for his son Napoleon the protection he so earnestly solicited for him 
on his death-bed. When, therefore, the widowed Madame de Permon 
removed to Paris, both the young Napoleon—then a student at the 
Royal Military College—and his sister Elisa—a pupil at St. Cyr— 
were accustomed to spend their occasional holidays with her. It 
was to her Napoleon hastened with boyish pride to present himself 
when arrayed in his first uniform. So much of his spare, diminutive 
person (he was then but five feet in height, but afterwards grew 
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two inches) was hidden in the enormous jack-boots he wore, that 
Madame de Permon’s elder daughter burst into a merry laugh when 
he entered, and saluted him as “puss in boots” (le chat botté). 
This was a most mortifying offence, which the young soldier did 
not readily condone; for even at that period he was haughtily 
intolerant of pleasantry, and especially if he was himself the object 
of it. 

Time wore on. The nation that so enthusiastically had aided 
insurgent America in securing its independence began to clamour 
for liberty and equality on its own account. The Monarchy was 
overthrown, giving place to the sanguinary Reign of Terror. To 
it succeeded anarchy, followed by the reaction of vengeance. This 
brought Bonaparte—who had been degraded for refusing to join 
the army in La Vendée—prominently into notice, and under his 
directions, as the representative of Barras, who was no military 
genius, the reactionary royalist plot was effectually suppressed on 
the 13th Vendémiaire (3rd of October, 1795). The Convention was 
then abolished, and the Directory, with its five chiefs, installed. 
Bonaparte was invested with the command of the army of Italy ; 
the poverty-stricken and cashiered young officer thus rising at one 
bound to affluence and military honours. 

In strictest retirement and with an income which, though much 
further diminished by the troubles of the period, it was nevertheless 
found prudent to conceal, in great part, the possession of, Madame 
de Permon and her family had the good fortune to pass unnoticed 
through those years of terror and bloodshed to which many of her 
friends and near connections had unhappily fallen victims. But 
with the Directory there began a new phase of the Revolution. 
Many illusions of the past had been rudely dispelled. “ Liberty 
and a free Constitution” were now less eagerly contended for than 
repose, personal safety, and a return to the long-suspended relations 
of private life. The Directory had not been installed above a month 
before that reaction of the habits of the old régime, which began 
in the salons of the Luxembourg, had spread throughout the capital. 
Pleasure was pursued with avidity, and the dissolute example of 
Barras and Madame Tallien gave the tone to what was then called 
society ; a jumble of all classes, who met to dance and amuse them- 
selves in the public salons—for of private ones, as yet, there were 
none—of the Pavillon d’Hanovre, the Hotel Thélusson, or in the 
ballrooms of the Restaurant Frascati. 

Still the souvenirs of the Terror were not readily effaced from 
the minds of the more timid and sensitive, and many shuddered, 
even yet, to leave a safe retreat and hazard life by reappearance in 
clean and decent attire in a capital so lately given up to the crimes, 
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rags, and dirt of “sansculottism.” It must have been startling to 
Madame de Permon, if not actually alarming in those early days of 
returning civilization and personal safety, when a tolerably respectable 
private carriage drove into the courtyard of her dwelling, and two 
gentlemen in smart new uniforms having alighted from it, were 
ushered into her salon. They, however, proved to be friends— 
General Bonaparte and Captain Junot. 

The future Duchess d’Abrantés—little Loulou, as she was called 
—was then with her mother (the elder daughter had recently 
married), She was eleven years of age. In her memoirs she has 
described the change in Bonaparte’s appearance, and how much she 
was struck by it. He was still thin as a lath, and wore his hair 
in his usual singular fashion—cut square and short over the forehead 
to the ears, but hanging down his back in long, lank tresses. It 
was his dress that had so completely transformed him; his boots 
and gloves, his gold-embroidered coat, his general’s sword and sash 
and tri-coloured plume. The desponding air, too, with which for 
months past he had dwelt on the injustice and cruelty of that blow 
of Fate that so soon, he said, had cut short his promising career, 
had given place to a sort of proud, triumphant bearing, that seemed 
to add a foot to his stature. His visit to Madame de Permon was 
a farewell one, before leaving France to take the command of his 
army. He was setting out immediately ; but his aide-de-camp, Junot 
—promoted from the rank of sergeant in a volunteer corps to that 
of a captain of Hussars—zemained for a few days to escort Madame 
de Beauharnais—now Madame Bonaparte—whose hasty marriage 
with the young general necessitated a few days’ delay to complete 
her preparations for accompanying her husband in his Italian 
campaign. 

Junot was then about twenty-four, a handsome man, rather above 
the middle height, and of well-proportioned figure. His Hussar uniform 
became him exceedingly, but in appearance he was less metamorphosed 
by it and good-fortune than was his general by his new regimentals 
-and smiling prospects. If he, too, of late had known something 
of penury, it was because he had forsaken the Burgundian volunteers 
to follow the fortunes of Bonaparte (with whose sister, Pauline, he 
was then deeply in love), and had shared with him the remittances he 
received from his father for his own support. Junot, though a sad 
Don Giovanni in love affairs, was one of that enthusiastic band of 
young men—Desaix, Duroc, Lannes, Bessiéres, and one or two others 
—whose sentiments towards Bonaparte, and unwavering confidence 
in him, seem scarcely explicable. It was something more than 
chivalrous devotion, and Junot, as has been remarked, was, perhaps 
more than the rest, fanatically attached to him. Those young soldiers 
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were his early friends and comrades, and as one by one in after-years 
they were sacrificed to his ambition, none were found to succeed 
them. 

Of the Bonaparte brothers, Lucien and Louis were Madame de 
Permon’s favourites. Napoleon she thought arrogant and over- 
bearing, and far more presuming than either his abilities or his 
prospects justified. How like the baseless fabric of a vision she 
would have deemed it had any one, gifted with that faculty of 
glancing into the future called second sight, but hinted to her as 
she bade adieu to the young general and his companion, that the 
former, within a very few years, would be absolute ruler of France ; 
and that his fidus Achates, who with so much grace and gallantry 
kissed the hand of her little girl Laura, on bidding her farewell, 
was that little girl’s destined husband, with whom, at no great 
distance of time, she was to share a princely fortune, and to parti- 
cipate in the honours of a distinguished and brilliant position. 

The army of Italy, when Bonaparte arrived to supersede General 
Schérer, was in a terrible plight; destitute of needful clothing and 
provisions; long arrears of pay due, and insubordination general. 
How the short, incisive address of the new commander-in-chief at 
once kindled enthusiasm; how he speedily restored discipline; led 
his army from victory to victory, and in less than two years returned 
to Paris, to be received there in triumph, and hailed throughout the 
land as the “ conqueror of Italy and pacificator of Europe,” are well- 
known incidents in his career. Junot, also, had greatly distinguished 
himself by his bravery at Lodi and at Arcola, where he received a 
deep and serious wound in the head. At Lonato, Bonaparte, in his 
official report, states: “My aide-de-camp, Colonel Junot, while 
pursuing Colonel Bender and his Uhlans was surrounded when 
endeavouring to take the Colonel prisoner, and, after killing six 
men with his own hand, was thrown senseless into a ditch, having 
received six sabre cuts. Happily they have not proved fatal.” Two 
of these cuts were on the side of his face, but as they caused, when 
healed, no real disfigurement, the scars only served to make this 
dashing Hussar more dangerously interesting to the ladies. 

But the victorious general who had played the sovereign in Italy— 
where Joséphine also began her noviciate for the throne—was not 
content to repose idly on his laurels. His vast ambition, which he 
then strove to veil under a studied simplicity of manner, would, not- 
withstanding, occasionally show itself. The Directory took alarm, 
and gladly favoured his scheme for an invasion of Egypt. Climate 
and the chances of war considered, they might reasonably hope that 
this aspiring young officer would return to trouble them no more. 
The Egyptian campaign was a disastrous one; but having gained the 
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battle of Aboukir, Bonaparte suddenly left his army, embarked for 
France, escaped the vigilance of the cruisers, landed at Fréjus on the 
9th of October, 1789, and traversed the country as a monarch return- 
ing in triumph to his kingdom. A few days afterwards he entered 
Paris welcomed by the acclamations of the people, the applause of 
the army, and the enthusiastic felicitations of all parties. Three 
weeks later the Directory was abolished, and the Consular form of 
government established. 

In haste to reach France, Bonaparte may be said to have fled from 
Egypt alone, leaving aides-de-camp and attendants to follow as they 
could find conveyance. Junot, embarking shortly after, was taken 
prisoner by an English cruiser. When several months after he returned 
to Paris he found his general not only at the head of the State, as 
First Consul, but (which stung him to the quick) the hero of another 
victory—the famous battle of Marengo, in which he had played no 
part. A hundred “swords of honour” were distributed on this 
occasion, and one was assigned to Junot, now Brigadier-General. 
And well he deserved it; for the most gallant and daring exploit 
of the unfortunate Syrian expedition was Junot’s engagement at 
Nazareth with a detachment of 10,000 Turks, whom he valorously 
attacked and succeeded in dispersing with a corps of only 300 French! 
It formed the subject of one of Baron Gros’ most effective battle- 
pieces.* 

A new and important post was created by Bonaparte after the 
battle of Marengo—that of Commandant of Paris, and he conferred it 
on Junot. Few among the revolutionary generals were indeed so 
well qualified as he to fulfil it; for its duties were not merely military. 
It devolved on the commandant to receive and entertain foreign 
visitors of distinction, and, as treaties of peace were becoming the 
order of the day, it was presumable that the once gay city of Paris, 
from which travellers had so long been excluded, would soon again be 
thronged by them. Already ambassadors and plenipotentiaries were 
consulting together with a view of bringing about the general pacifi- 
cation of the Continent; and it was also expected that England 
ultimately would not refuse to entertain proposals for peace. 

Junot, besides possessing most of the personal qualities befitting a 
genial host, had received an excellent education, being of a good and 
well-to-do bourgeois family, and intended by his father for the legal 


* This picture is now in the museum of Nantes. When later on 
Napoleon, as Emperor, was creating dukes and princes, he had thoughts 
of conferring on Junot the title of Duke of Nazareth. But it occurring 
to him that Junot of Nazareth, as his aide-de-camp, probably, would 
henceforth be called, was too much like Jesus of Nazareth not to give rise 
to many satirical jests, he refrained from inflicting that sobriquet on him. 
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profession. As the old French phrase has it, “il avait fait ses 
académies.” But his ardent temperament had led him, while yet a 
student, to join a band of Burgundian youths who, as volunteers, 
assisted at the siege of Toulon. There he met Bonaparte; and it 
was Junot who wrote for him his first bulletin while balls were 
whizzing around him and tearing up the earth at his feet—saving 
him the trouble, as he said, of seeking for sand to dry his writing. 


“A professor of caligraphy,” says a French writer, “might have envied 
Junot’s penmanship. He possessed literary tastes, too; was also an 
accomplished fencer and dancer, and played well at billiards. He was of 
a frank and generous disposition, but inclined overmuch to prodigality ; 
which may have been the result of his sudden elevation to great wealth and 
influence. Above all, his admiration of Bonaparte and his extreme 
attachment to him, both in their way unique, were perfectly sincere, 
wholly free from interested motives or any latent views of ambition. In 
a word, Junot was chivalry personified, with all its loyalty and bravery.” 


Such was the man whom Bonaparte chose in the summer of 1800 
as the guardian of his interests in the capital. ‘“I promised,” he 
said, “to prove my friendship for you, Junot, whenever it should be 
in my power; therefore I appoint you Commandant of Paris. It is 
a post in which much prudence will be necessary. It is one that I 
could confer only on a friend whose attachment to me I can rely 
upon; for I am surrounded by perils, and your greatest attention 
must be given to the securing of my personal safety. You must con- 
sider yourself at least ten years older, and you must look out fora 
wife. This I exact; for I know you well, and it is as much for 
your own interest as because the dignity of the post you will occupy 
makes it necessary that a lady—your wife, you understand—should 
preside in your hétel. Remember, too, that your wife must be 
rich.” 

“To please me,” rejoined Junot, “she must also be attractive.” 

Junot was then sharing with his brother and sister apartments 
in an hétel garni ; but within a month from that time, in obedience 
to his chief’s commands, he was lodged in his own hotel, a spacious 
and handsome residence, suitably furnished, in the Rue de Verneuil. 
His cellars were stocked with the choicest wines; several thorough- 
bred horses were in his stables, and two such carriages as had not 
for many years past met the eyes of the Parisians were preparing for 
the future bride, who as yet had been sought for in vain. 

In this winter of 1800 and 1801 the first attempt to revive the old 
Court etiquette was made at La Malmaison and the Tuileries. The 
republican party viewed it with suspicion and displeasure. Others 
saw in it the return of the Monarchy. Many emigrants therefore 
east a wistful eye towards France, and Bonaparte encouraged their 
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return. Several salons were already reopened. Music and conversa- 
tion cost nothing, and if lemonade was added the expense of the 
entertainment was not much increased. It was only among the 
wealthy, such as M. de Talleyrand, and men suddenly become 
millionaires, like Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte, that grand suppers 
and balls were given. It was amongst the rich financiers and army 
contractors that Junot sought, but found not, the wife he was in quest 
of. Either the young ladies were wanting in his first requirement, 
personal attractions, or doubt of the stability of the consular govern- 
ment made parents unwilling to bestow a large fortune on a young 
soldier so entirely dependent on it. 

A matchmaking dowager interested in Junot urged him to pay 
Madame de Permon a visit, and he acknowledged that her former 
friendliness towards him should have prompted him to do so earlier. 
She, too, had reopened her modest salon; but as her circle consisted 
chiefly of recently returned emigrants of the faubourg St. Germain 
party, not all favourably disposed towards Bonaparte, he thought her 
lukewarm towards his interests. Junot therefore believed that he 
would be an unwelcome guest; and as to any idea of marriage with 
her daughter, “ why little Loulou,” he said laughingly, “ is a mere child, 
and a much spoiled one too.” “Two suitors now seek her hand,” 
replied his friend. “A further reason then that I should not intrude.” 
“ But one is a man of above fifty, and the child, as you call her, is so 
much opposed tothe match that her mother, who although she thinks 
it advantageous and desires it the more because she is in failing health, 
will probably not urge it upon her. The other is a young viscount, 
with whose family dowry is the chief consideration, and Laura has 
but a very small one. With her merits, this, to you, can be no 
objection.” 

In a salon of moderate size, plainly furnished but arranged with so 
much taste and simple elegance that it bespeaks the culture and 
refinement of its occupant, there reclines on a sofa a lady beyond the 
prime of life. Her features are of Grecian outline, and her counten- 
ance yet retains the traces of remarkable beauty. It is Madame de 
Permon. She has a small réunion of only intimate friends. Her 
daughter, an elegant, graceful girl in her seventeenth year, has just 
risen from the piano. She inherits her mother’s musical talent, and 
her performance has received not only the applause of the company 
generally, but has elicited that of the two virtuosi, Steibelt and 
Cherubini, then present. 

But a servant enters. He announces that now —_ personage, 
General Junot. This unexpected arrival of the Commandant of Paris 
creates a slight sensation. Most of those present see him for the first 
time, and they naturally speculate on the object of his visit. None 
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however, suspect that he comes a-wooing. To his excuses for his 
apparently ill-timed visit Madame de Permon replies by the most 
gracious welcome, and introduces him to her daughter, recalling to 
her mind when they last met. Her son Albert soon after arrives, and, 
as he is an old acquaintance, Junot is at once quite at ease. His 
handsome person, splendid uniform, and honourable scars, win for him 
much attention, while his studious avoidance, in conversation, of any 
reference to the First Consul and of everything likely to wound the 
susceptibilities of the company creates a very marked impression in 
his favour. But Junot’s eyes are constantly wandering towards 
Mademoiselle de Permon, as gracefully she does the honours of the salon 
for her invalid mother. She plays, she sings, and he, enchanted, forget- 
ting that he called but to pay his respects to Madame de Permon, 
remains throughout the evening and falls deeply in love. When 
leaving, he remembers that the removal of the body of the famous 
Marsbal Turenne from the Petits Augustins to the Invalides is to 
take place on the morrow,* and he invites Madame and Mademoiselle 
de Permon to see the cortege defile on the Quai Voltaire, as he is 
able to place at their disposal two windows of the Hotel de Salm, 
whence the interesting ceremony can be viewed without incon- 
venience. Madame de Permon consents, and engages Junot to dine 
with her afterwards. 

This invitation to witness the great Turenne’s funeral cortege was - 
a happy thought of Junot’s. For as he rode at the head of the escort 
of Invalides surrounding the marshal’s bier, he was seen to great 
advantage by the young lady he was desirous of winning. It gave 
him an opportunity of ingratiating himself also with her mother, 
who found not only two windows, but a small salon reserved 
exclusively for her, with sofa, footstools, and cushions, supplied for 
her comfort, and a valet de chambre, whose orders were to show her 
every possible attention. So much forethought and consideration, 
her daughter informs us in her memoirs, gave Madame de Permon 
a high opinion of Junot. As he passed under the windows, he grace- 
fully saluted the ladies. The compliment was acknowledged by the 
elder one by a wave of the hand. This drew the attention of the 
spectators upon them, “ Tiens!” said a woman to her companion, 
“they must be some grandes dames!” 

“Why, of course they’re the Marshal’s widow and daughter,” was 
the intelligent reply. 

* When, in 1793, the tombs of St. Denis were violated by an infuriated 
mob, M. Lenoir, who rescued so many of the monuments from utter 
destruction, contrived to save the remains of Louis XIV.’s great marshal 
from insult. They were deposited in the Jardin des Plantes and 


afterwards in the Musée of the Petits Augustins, whence, by order of 
Bonaparte, they were removed in solemn pomp to Les Invalides. 
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The next day Junot asked Mademoiselle Laura in marriage. His 
proposal was well received, but as he had not made known his inten- 
tions to Bonaparte, who would probably object to them, and Junot’s 
prospects suffer in consequence, Madame de Permon, her son, and 
Prince Demetrius Comnine, her brother, agreed that no final answer 
could be given him. The impetuous lover declared that in the choice 
of a wife he would not be ruled even by Bonaparte. But at length 
being prevailed on to tell the First Consul on whom his choice 
had fallen, no opposition, fortunately, was made to it. A little 
astonishment was expressed, and the want of fortune commented 
upon. But this want, to the extent of 100,000 francs, he proposed to 
supply, with 40,000 more towards the trousseau. Arrangements for the 
marriage, therefore, proceeded. The forms of the old régime were 
strictly adhered to. The presentation of the corbeille—which contained 
magnificent presents from the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte, 
the bridegroom and others—was of itself a féte. But when the 
nuptials were about to be celebrated, an unlooked-for difficulty arose— 
the benediction of the Church, a sine quad non with the bride’s family. 
Junot did not object to it; but all things were not then ripe for the 
restoration of religion, and should so important a personage as the 
Commandant of Paris be the first to set the example of reviving the 
religious rite at his marriage, it would seem to reveal projects of 
which the First Consul was already suspected. A compromise, 
however, was come to. The civil ceremony having taken place in 
the morning, the nuptial benediction was with Bonaparte’s consent 
given at midnight in the Church of St. Louis—none but the near 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom being permitted to attend. 
This, then, was the first marriage after the Revolution that received 
the sanction of the Church, unless it had before been given secretly. 
It was followed also by the first ball of any pretension to exclusive- 
ness. The First Consul and Joséphine attended it; but as several 
members of the Bonaparte family, and many general officers were 
likewise present, it was really more like an attempt in the direction 
of that “system of fusion” which Bonaparte afterwards favoured 
and strove to carry out with a view of giving stability to his 
throne. 

The discussion at Amiens of the preliminaries of peace once more 
raised hopes that France would shortly be open again to the English, 
and no sooner was the treaty signed than they flocked to Paris in 
large numbers. It was then remarked with surprise that those 
supposed staid and severely moral islanders entered with extraordinary 
ardour into all the amusements of the capital. Not only did they crowd 
to the balls, concerts, and dinners, at the Tuileries; to the receptions 
of the second and third consuls at the Luxembourg ; to the aristocratic 
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réunions of M. de Talleyrand ; to the musical soirées, private theatricals, 
and balis, of the brilliant Commandant de Paris and his youthful and 
fascinating wife ; but many among them did not disdain to seek amuse- 
ment in the less refined dissipation of a lower phase of Parisian life. 

In Madame Junot’s salon might then have been seen many of the 
belles of London society; and poor susceptible Junot, so accessible 
to passing impressions, fell a victim to the charms of more than one 
of those English beauties. But so implicit was his wife’s faith in 
him, that then, and even long years after, when he had caused her 
many a pang by the facility with which he fell into the toils of an 
artful woman, she declared that his head and his heart had never 
really strayed from her and his children. But at this early period 
his gallantries, perhaps, did not extend beyond sentimental flirtations, 
to which the ladies gave full encouragement. 

Many of the English aristocracy were then in Paris: but to no 
visitors, whatever their rank, was so much honour paid as to 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox. The First Consul was never weary of lauding 
the great qualities and noble character of Mr. Pitt’s rival. Where- 
ever he and his wife went they were overwhelmed with adulation. 
“Let everything be not only honourable but on a splendid footing,” 
was the First Consul’s order for their entertainment to his ministers 
and officers. But alas! the peace was of short duration, and the 
Consulate lasted scarcely longer. 

It gave place to the Empire, and the first embassy appointed by 
Napoleon was to the Court of Lisbon—General Junot ambassador. 
The new Emperor desired to detach Portugal from her alliance with 
England. As a preliminary step, Junot, himself lately decorated 
with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, was to be despatched 
’ with a numerous retinue as the bearer of the insignia of that Order 
to the Prince of Brazil (then Regent), afterwards Dom Joao VI. 
The commandantship of Paris was abolished. As France had now 
an emperor Paris must have a governor. But Junot disliked his 
new dignity. He commanded a fine corps d’armée at Arras, supposed 
to be destined for the invasion of England, and he pleaded that he 
had some ability as a soldier, but none as a diplomatist. “ You must 
obey his Majesty,” replied the Arch-chancellor Cambacérés, with an 
ironical smile. Before setting out on his journey the municipality 
of Paris presented him with a magnificent sword, and to Madame 
Junot, for whom he declined to accept a set of pearls and diamonds, 
a breakfast service of Sevres porcelaine. 

In far greater state than the sovereign of the country was able to 
display, Junot and his wife entered Portugal. (In her memoirs, 
Madame Junot gives an interesting and amusing account of the Court 
of Lisbon at that period.) When the Ambassador presented his 
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credentials, Dom Joio and his little son Dom Pedro were so struck 
by the splendour of his Hussar uniform—which is said to have cosi 
near a thousand pounds—that both the child and his father eagerly 
desired to have one like it. Junot was therefore compelled to lend 
his uniform to the Court tailor, who was commissioned to manufacture 
one as nearly resembling it as possible. The Ambassadress was less 
successful, For when about to be presented to Donna Carlotta, the 
wife of the Regent, she learned to her great dismay that etiquette 
absolutely required her to appear in the old-fashioned enormous 
panier, discarded elsewhere but still in full vogue at the Court of 
Lisbon. Having succeeded in obtaining one of ample dimensions, 
some ingenuity was yet needed to adapt the elegant training Court 
costume of the Tuileries to its inflated proportions, as well as some 
practice to move in it becomingly. 

The Lisbon embassy came to an end in the following year, and 
Junot, without orders, joined the Emperor’s corps d’armée and was 
present at Austerlitz. Having achieved that great victory, Napoleon 
turned his thoughts towards the more complete organisation of his 
Court. “TI wish it,” he said to Madame Junot, “to be more brilliant 
than any in the world, and I look to you especially to aid me 
in making it so. I have already remarked that you have learned 
from Madame de Permon to ‘ tenir un salon’ with ease and grace ; 
from you others will learn it also.” He had an idea, too, that she 
must have acquired at the dreary antiquated Court of Lisbon a more 
perfect knowledge of the etiquette he desired to introduce in his own ; 
therefore she was to be placed at the head of Parisian society. He 
had left Junot as Governor-General in charge of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia. He was to be immediately recalled to fill the post of 
Governor of Paris, superseding Joachim Murat, Caroline Bonaparte’s 
husband, recently created Grand-Duke of Berg. 

The announcement that General Junot was to resume his former 
functions with the title of governor and more extensiye powers, gave 
great satisfaction to the Parisians, with whom he was extremely 
popular. He was now at the very height of prosperity. He owned 
a vast and magnificent hotel, furnished in princely style and having 
extensive gardens, in the Champs Elysées ; a charming country house, 
too, in the Bois de Boulogne, besides the once royal chateau and 
wide domain of Raincy, belonging formerly to the Orleans family. 
He had a stud of above a hundred thorough-bred horses, and his 
carriages and liveries vied in richness with those of the Emperor. At 
Raincy he gave hunting-parties to Napoleon and the chief persons of 
the Empire—the Empress and ladies of the Court in elegant hunting 
costume, either witnessing or taking part in the sport. At Raincy, 
Madame Junot entertained the Princess of Bavaria while awaiting 
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the arrival of Prince Jéréme to escort her on her entry into Paris. 
There was probably less state and magnificence kept up at Raincy 
under the princes of the old régime than during its possession by 
the Governor of Paris. At his residence in the Champs Elysées he 
gave every fortnight a dinner of eighty covers to the marshals, 
general officers and colonels and their wives ; the grand suite of salons 
being thrown open in the evening for the exclusive reception of the 
military society, French and foreign, then in Paris. On all other 
evenings those who had the entrée were sure of finding entertain- 
ment of some sort provided—music, theatricals, cards, billiards, &c., 
or spirituelle and lively conversation. At stated intervals grand 
banquets and balls took place; the young, elegant and accomplished 
“Gouvernante de Paris,” as Napoleon invariably called her, doing 
the honours of her splendid establishment with infinite grace. Junot 
had added to his residence a very fine library which, amongst other 
literary treasures, contained complete collections of the works printed 
by Bodoni and Didot. The former were probably part of the spoils 
of the Italian war, of which Junot had had his share, and which in- 
cluded a few fine pictures, antique busts, and various rare objets d'art 
open to the inspection of guests of artistic tastes. As a sergeant of 
volunteers, thinking himself, if not “passing rich,” by no means 
poor with 48 pounds—1200 francs—a year, Junot had been generous 
and open-handed. No wonder then, that launched, as it were, by 
the chances of war into circumstances so widely different, he should 
have become prodigal, reckless, intent only, as it seemed, on scatter- 
ing to the winds the wealth that Fortune had so lavishly heaped on 
him; nor was it surprising that his wife, introduced so young into 
this giddy whirl of pleasure, should have been led partly by heedless- 
ness or inclination, partly necessity, to follow the lead of her husband 
in his extravagant career. Napoleon liked the dazzling display of 
wealth, but he liked order also, and as Junot had contrived to get 
into debt, he gave him a lecture. But he paid the demands of his 
creditors; pinched the Gouvernante’s ears; recommended more 
methodical arrangements for the future, and as a sign of continued 
amity passed his fingers rather roughly over the old troublesome 
wound Junot had received in the head. It partly reopened, causing 
the poor Governor a good deal of suffering. 

Napoleon was then leaving for Jena to chastise the Prussians. 
Junot, who really loved the excitements of the camp far more than 
the pleasures of the Court, was desirous of resigning his governorship 
and resuming his duties as the Emperor's first aide-de-camp. “ You 
can do me infinitely more service in Paris, my old friend, than at the 
army,” replied Napoleon. “TI confide that populous and agitated city 
to your care. Our good Parisians are attached to you. Be prudent, 
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but not sparing of fétes, and let Madawe Junot not forget her 
promise to continue no less frequently to receive.” 

When Napoleon was with his army, the question, “who was to 
succeed him, should a bullet lay him low,” was always the chief 
concern of his family. His sister Caroline, Grand-Duchess of Berg, 
was anxious to sit on the throne of France. Aided by General Junot, 
she fancied that the wish of her heart might be accomplished. As 
Governor his jurisdiction extended as far as Tours, and he had the 
command of a detachment of 60,000 troops. He was popular, too, 
with both citizens and soldiers. Could he then be prevailed on to 
proclaim her husband Emperor, Paris might be secured, she thought, 
and the rest of France soon follow. Caroline Bonaparte was less 
beautiful than Pauline, yet extremely pretty, and exquisitely fair. 
Though inclined to be rather roundshouldered, her carriage was good, 
and she dressed not only expensively, but with elegance and good 
taste. The impressionable Junot was easily caught in the snares of 
a wily woman, and soon became the devoted slave of the Grand- 
Duchess as he had already been of so many belles dames. Distressing 
scenes ensued between him and his wife, and scandal began to raise its 
voice distinctly enough to reach the ears of Napoleon, then returning 
to his capital crowned with fresh wreaths of laurel. 

Junot was ordered to proceed at once to Bayonne to take the chief 
command of the army assembled there. Its destination was Portugal. 
Napoleon had proclaimed that the House of Braganza had ceased 
to reign. The viceroyalty of the kingdom he now conferred on 
General Junot. “You banish me from Paris then, as soon as you 
return to it,” said the General. ‘I have been guilty of no crime.” 
“Something far worse, friend Junot—a great fault,” was the reply. 
“But to prove that you have not lost my confidence, I entrust you 
with this fine mission. I intended it for Lannes or Murat, but 
remembered that you had not had your due share of glory in the last 
eampaign. What do you want in Paris? Have not you had dancing 
enough in my absence? I repeat, you have a fine mission, and a 
marshal’s baton lies at the end of it.” 

It would seem that the oft-lacerated heart of the gay Lothario had 
really received a few additional scratches from the toils in which the 
insinuating Caroline had bound it. Singularly enough, Madame 
Junot’s indignation gave place to pity on witnessing his distress. 
She soothed, condoled with, and finally dissuaded him from the mad 
act of rejecting—as he vowed he would do—both the viceroyalty and 
his governorship. Shortly after they left Paris together, to play king 
and queen of Portugal. Once at the head of his army, Junot was 
himself again, and, in his renewed devotion to his forgiving wife, 

uite a model husband. 
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Meeting with some opposition to his progress at the Portuguese 
town of Abrantés, Junot invested, and took it, thence deriving his 
ducal tital. As viceroy he was not, on the whole, unpopular ; though 
for a time he was the uncontrolled sovereign of the country, ruling it 
with a very high hand, and, as far as possible, making a second Paris 
of Lisbon, in gaiety and dissipation. However, when the English army 
entered Portugal, Junot, knowing that he had not a sufficient force 
to retain possession of the country, prudently signed with Lord 
Wellington the Convention of Cintra, by which he undertook to 
evacuate Lisbon; his troops marching out with the honours of war, 
and returning in English ships to their country. Some diplomatic 
ability was shown by Junot on this occasion ; but with Napoleon all 
that was not victory was defeat. 

The Duchess d’Abrantés was confided to the care of her attendants 
and her husband’s private secretary. Her journey through Portugal 
and Spain proved an adventurousone. More than once she narrowly 
escaped falling into the hands of marauding parties of Portuguese, 
Spanish, and English soldiers. Yet generally she met with much 
kindness, and en route she was confined of a daughter. The General, 
while following the army of Masséna, then in full retreat, was struck 
on the nose by a ball, which entered his right cheek. He soon 
fainted from loss of blood, and, no surgeon being at hand, he was 
carried to wait the arrival of one to a neighbouring cemetery, and 
laid on a tomb, where his wound was dressed. Lord Wellington, 
knowing that the army was unprovided with necessaries for the 
wounded, wrote to Junot, offering him any assistance of that kind 
he could afford. He also gave him information of his wife’s ac- 
couchement, and her supposed movements. The Duchess rejoined 
her husband in Spain, and eventually, after encountering many diffi- 
culties and dangers, reached Paris in 1810 to find the once brilliant 
Court of Joséphine supplanted by the dull, formal one of Maria 
Louisa. Napoleon, as usual, on leaving his capital, bade the ladies 
be gay in his absence, and amuse the Empress. But actual war and 
the increasing preparations for further wars, banished gaiety and 
filled every heart with gloom. 

Though created Duc d’Abrantés, the marshal’s baton, which he 
valued far more, was not conferred on Junot. Napoleon seemed to 
cast reproach also on this brave soldier and devoted friend by sending 
Lannes to supersede him at Saragossa. Overlooking, or possibly not 
aware of the desperate resistance the French encountered from the 
Spaniards at that terrible siege, he attributed its prolongation to 
want of vigour in the commander. Junot was cut to the heart; he 
even meditated suicide, as he could not find death in the battle. 
The thought of his wife and children alone deterred him from so 
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rash an act. He was further mortified by the Emperor giving him 
only a second command, and that under Eugéne Beauharnais, in the 
fatal Russian campaign. He took part in the battle before Moscow, 
and suffered severely. Old wounds too reopened, and long after his 
return to France he was unable to mount his horse or to walk 
without the aid of a stick. 

In 1813, being somewhat recovered, Napoleon appointed him 
Governor of the Illyrian provinces, though nominally he was still 
Governor of Paris. Junot was deeply affected by what he regarded 
as a decree of banishment and a proof of the loss of Napoleon’s 
friendship. His wife and family remained in Paris, she still doing 
its honours as “Gouvernante,” though consolation and sympathy 
under their many bereavements were now more generally needed 
by her guests than balls and fétes. The new Governor found the 
unhealthy Illyrian climate prejudicial to his health. At times he 
was oppressed by melancholy and deep despondency ; at others he 
gave way to great excitement, and conducted himself extravagantly, 
giving orders and writing letters that betrayed aberration of mind, 
and soon it became evident that he was incompetent to fulfil the 
duties of his office. Another banished duke—Fouché, Duc d’Otranto 
—was despatched to succeed him, and, at the same time, orders were 
sent to convey the Duc d’Abrantés to his family. The Duchess, 
while anxiously expecting her husband’s arrival, was informed that 
the person in charge of him, instead of conveying him to Paris 
where skilful medical treatment and every care awaited him, had 
understood his family to mean his father’s house. He had, therefore, 
taken him to his native village in Burgundy. His unexpected 
arrival, in so alarming a condition—he was then suffering from an 
attack of brain fever—was so great a shock to his aged parent, that 
it caused his death. Accompanied by a physician, Madame d’Abrantés 
hastened to her husband. Her presence it was hoped would have 
so calming an effect on him that he might possibly recover. But ex- 
citement and fatigue brought on a premature confinement, and before 
she was able to resume her journey, Junot, during the temporary 
absence of the person in attendance upon him, rose from his bed, 
rushed to the window, leaped out, and was taken up dead! 

Thus miserably, in his forty-first year, perished General Junot, 
Due d’Abrantés—the friend, comrade, and benefactor of Napoleon 
in his early days. When informed of his melancholy end, he 
exclaimed, “Poor Junot! How he loved me! I believe he would 
have shed his heart’s blood for me!” It might truly be said that 
he had done so. 

The Duchess returned to Paris to her children—two sons and two 
daughters. The splendours of Raincy came to an end, and the 
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Chateau de Neuilly was also given up. But the hétel in the Elysées 
continued to be her abode, and improvidence and thoughtless pro- 
fusion prevailed there as of old. Probably she was not for some 
time aware of any need for further retrenchment. For confidence 
in Napoleon was by no means extinct, and his New Year’s reception 
in 1814 was more numerously ‘and brilliantly attended than any 
preceding one. However, treachery and the turn of Fortune’s wheel 
soon after brought about the collapse of the Empire, and with it that 
of most of the splendid fortunes that owed their origin to it. When 
the allied armies entered Paris, Lord Cathcart and his staff were 
quartered in the Duchess d’Abrantés’ spacious hétel. The Emperor 
Alexander visited her, and most of the foreign princes appear to have 
taken much interest in General Junot’s young widow. She was to 
have introduced the English commander-in-chief to Joséphine; but 
the Empress was unwell and her death occurred on the morning after 
that appointed for the interview. 

An effort was made to secure for the late General's sons a portion 
of the property assigned by Napoleon to him and his heirs. It lay 
chiefly in Prussia, and the king, Frederick William IIT., was willing 
that the estates belonging exclusively to the crown should be retained 
by them conditionally on their becoming naturalised Prussians. But 
Madame d’Abrantés positively refused to consent to it. 

Soon after, she removed to a smaller hotel, but continued regularly 
to receive a distinguished circle of French and foreign guests. The 
celebrities of literature, science, and art, military men and their 
wives, and politicians of every shade of opinion, met in her salon, 
as on neutral ground ; attracted as much by the charm of her manners, 
amiability, and goodness of heart, as by her spirituelle conversation 
and many accomplishments. The return of Napoleon from Elba 
may have raised hopes in her heart that the battle of Waterloo 
speedily put an end to. Yet for some years the Duchess d’Abrantés 
contrived to keep up the appearance of affluence, to maintain her 
position in the; world of fashion, and to marry her daughters. 
Unfortunately, her eldest son was a gay, reckless spendthrift, whose 
dissipations resulted in an early death. Deeply in debt, and having 
no settled income, she then removed to an apartment in the Rue 

ochechouart. It was on the ground-floor, and opened on a garden, 
whose flowers and shrubs gracefully supplied in the salon the want 
of more costly decorations. 

It was that salon which Balzac frequented, and it was always well 
attended. She offered her guests no refreshment but a cup of tea at 
midnight, the teaspoons being often borrowed from a neighbour. She 
was writing for a living at that time; still she was frequently met 
in distinguished circles, all gaiety and smiles, and often at the opera, 
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concert, or play. That kind of life had become to her, from habit, 
a real want—a second nature. Yet suppressed grief and concealed 
distress were undermining her constitution. Louis Philippe then 
reigned; and Madame d’Abrantés, who had written voluminous 
memoirs of the Directory, Consulate, Empire and Restoration under 
their social aspects, was offered a considerable sum for the MS., 
which, in 1832-3, was published at Brussels in twenty-two volumes. 
It seems to have afforded her only temporary relief, as she soon after 
took a mean lodging in the Rue Navarin. While there, four volumes 
of her ‘Salons de Paris’—a remarkably clever and interesting work 
—were published, also at Brussels. Two more followed, for which 
she was paid by the sheet, as she wrote it. Two others were to have 
completed the series, but the unfortunate Duchess died ere she began 
them. Her poorer creditors had become inexorable, and seized and 
sold all she possessed. It was but little, far from sufficient to satisfy 
even their demands. Feeling ill and dispirited, she then sought refuge 
in a private hospital (maison de santé), and there, but a few days 
after her admission, alone and in poverty, the once brilliant “ Gouver- 
nante de Paris” breathed her last. Many friends, who would have 
gladly aided her, were greatly shocked when her destitute condition 
and melancholy death were made known to them. Charity, it is 
said, supplied her coffin and defrayed the expense of her funeral. 


It took place June 7th, 1838, and her humble bier was followed to 
the grave, on foot, by Chateaubriand and several of the most distin- 
guished literary and military men of that period. 
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PART III. 


Cuaprer XXIX. 


Winter has passed. Spring has come back. “The rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear again on the earth, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come.” 

It is but early spring yet. The leaflets on the hedges and 
trees are tiny and young, and the primroses, youngest of Spring’s 
children, are still studding the woods where a year ago Psyche 
wandered with her lover; but in the air there is a sweet and 
dainty fragrance of flower-sweet meadows, a promise of better 
things that stirs the girl’s heart with some new hope, and seems 
to awaken in it some fresh upspringing of life as she wanders to 
and fro in the neglected garden. 

It has been a long and a hard winter. 

Through all the days of her life Psyche will not be able to look 
back upon it without a shudder of horror and pity for herself and 
for Dolly. For though they have, by some arrangement of Sir 
John’s—into which they have not been permitted to inquire too 
closely—been able to remain in their old home, yet loneliness and 
poverty, sorrow and sadness, have been their companions through 
all these weary months. 

But when one is only twenty—when one is strong and healthy, 
it is difficult to accept unhappiness as one’s portion for life. To 
be happy seems the prerogative of youth. As naturally as the 
trees have burst into leaf, the flowers into blossom, in the girl’s 
heart has re-awakened the desire for life, for love, for happiness. 

And though it has not been Sir John’s fault that the weary time 
of sadness and waiting has not been long ago cut short, though it 
has sadly tried his patience and forbearance, and has been only 
the result of her own instinctive shrinking from putting the final 
seal to her own fate, yet—if he could so understand it—these 
long, unlovely months have been the best of all preparations for 
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her marriage. They have in some way obliterated the past. The 
hope of a future has grown out of them. Change—change of any 
sort, whether for better, for worse, is the most active desire of her 
mind and her heart at the present moment. 

The new strong life circling in her veins at the return of spring 
demands something beyond the monotony of these past days. 
Fears are forgotten. Hope springs anew. She is willing to dare 
all, to defy all,‘only to break the weary changelessness of the 
dull level of her existence. 

And in a week she is to be married. The time so long deferred 
has been fixed at last, with her consent. 

Seven days! She counts them out, feverishly, restlessly, not as 
one who, loving much, foresees in her marriage the completion of 
her happiness, but rather as a prisoner, who has suffered long days 
of weariness and misery, may look forward to the time of release. 

She wanders to and fro in the straight, untrimmed paths of the 
deserted garden. No hand has tended it; not a penny has been 
spent on it since Mr. Dalrymple’s death. Pennies have been 
scarce, and they have known that even those they have been com- 
pelled to spend might scarcely be called their own. But for all 
that, some hardy blossoms, that not all the frosts of winter nor 
all the curse of neglect have been able to stamp to death, are 
rearing their heads and unfolding their pale leaves to the first 
warm kiss of the strong sun. 

Psyche, bending over them with a sort of tender sympathy, 
seeing in them some likeness to herself, drags away as well as she 
can with her small bare hands the weeds that choke them—gives 
them a chance of sunlight, of life. 

Farther on the old sun-dial lies prone on the ground, speaking 
more strongly of the passing of time than ever it did while it 
held its brazen head erect, and with shining letters told out the 
passage of the hours. Passing it, she makes her way to the old 
and rickety lattice-gate, where not quite a year ago she had 
stood and watched Dolly and Sir John. Not once since she has 
been home has she crossed its threshold ; not once has she trodden 
the paths of the little wood where she had so often held tryst 
with her lover. Now for the first time she pulls it open, and 
shudderingly and shrinkingly looks ahead of her. 

The path is more moss-grown and tangled than before. 
Neither friends, strangers, nor servants have had occasion to 
use it for many months past. The birds and the young rabbits, 
and the myriad of little creeping things that live in a woodland, 
have had it all their own way, and have grown as fearless of 
human presence as ever they were in the Garden of Eden. 
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She lets the gate swing to behind her, creaking and groaning 
as it goes, and once more enters the path she knows so well. 

Even as those who, looking forward toa more goodly future, 
are impelled by some strong desire to revisit the grave where 
their past lies buried, so she once more, and for the last time, 
feels drawn to the spot where she used to meet her lover, and had 
been in the past spring-time so blindly, childishly happy. 

It is no foolish desire to re-awaken the past that draws her 
there; it is rather the necessity to lay a ghost which may haunt 
her future life, to look it bravely in the face, and realising its 
unreality, put it behind her for ever. 

And yet every tree, every blossom seems so familiar to her, 
and each one wakens in her heart such a bitter pang of regret, 
that she finds it a harder task than she had reckoned on. 

By the old stile she leans once more, looking over the meadow 
where her lover used to come with footsteps quickening at sight 
of her. She sees once more the look in his eyes, she feels once 
more the touch of his hands, she hears even the tone of his voice ; 
and then she lays her soft warm face on the rough old wood, and 
whispering, “ Good-bye, good-bye,” turns away without a tear or 
a sigh, but with such a drawing of her heart-strings as seems to 
go near to breaking them. 

She has turned her back on the past—so she thinks. She has 
done with it—done with over-sweet illusions, with heart-breaking 
disillusions. The future lies all before her, pleasantly secure, 
with never a doubt about it. Love, riches—as much happiness 
as a woman can reasonably expect—they are all to be hers ina 
week’s time. 

With a smile on her lips, with a brave, erect bearing she walks 
onward, and if the smile is belied by the dimness of her eyes, if 
her footsteps totter here and there, not altogether secure of their 
ground, there are none to see it. 

The courage with which she means to pursue her life’s journey 
seems to find some outward and visible token in the resolute step 
with which she treads the tangled path, where but a year ago she 
had danced and sung for very gladness of heart. 

Perhaps her ears are a little dull, as well as her eyes, for she 
does not hear the footsteps that are pursuing her, but goes quietly 
onwards, until a voice that seems to come to her from that dead 
past whose grave she has so lately closed—a voice calling her 
name in tones never forgotten, long unheard, makes her ‘stand 
suddenly still with a heart that seems to stand still too. 

_Then she turns, and with wide, bewildered eyes and whitened 
lips, stands face to face with Cecil Darrell. 
8 2 
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He is flushed and warm; she is cold and still, as one long dead. 

“ At last ! at last!” he cries breathlessly, incoherently. “ Did you 
not hear me? Did you not seeme? At last I have found you!” 

But she stands mute, incredulous. But a moment ago she had 
realised his presence so vividly. Now it seems so impossible. 

“ You?” she says at last, panting a little, and leaning for 
support against a tree that is hard by. 

“ Yes, I!” he answers with a happylaugh. “ Did you take me 
for a ghost? If you knew, if you only knew how long I have 
waited for you, what hours and days I have spent watching for 
you, wondering where you had hidden yourself. But I knew that 
I must find you at last, and” (stretching out his hands to her) “I 
have found you.” 

In his tone, in his look there is an immense and undisguised 
exultation. But it finds no answer in hers. In her mind there 
is so keen and unobliterated a remembrance of their last parting, 
that it seems impossible to her that he can have forgotten it. 
Over and over again there rings through her ears the echo of the 
very last words she had spoken to him: 

“T wish that I had never seen you! I pray God that I may 
never see you again!” 

Even in this supreme moment she could find it in her heart to 
repeat them. 

She withdraws herself from his outstretched hands with a cold- 
ness and dignity which are altogether new in his experience of 
her, but which, real or assumed, do not become her badly. 

“T do not understand why you are here,” she says slowly and 
steadily, for though her hands are trembling and her heart is 
quaking, she would die rather than betray it. “I cannot speak 
to you. Let me pass, if you please.” 

He looks at her for a moment in unfeigned astonishment. His 
face falls as suddenly and undisguisedly as a disappointed child’s. 

He has so little doubted his power over her, he has, in fact, had 
so little reason to doubt it, that he had thought that he had only 
to come back to her, and literally and metaphorically to stretch 
out his arms to her, and she would fall intothem. Then, with the 
quick instinct of love, he altogether changes his tactics. 

“T understand—you cannot forgive me,” he says humbly and 
dejectedly, dropping a little away for her. “No wonder, when | 
have found it so hard to forgive myself. It was only the surprise 
and pleasure of seeing you that made me forget for a moment how 
we parted. No” (raising his voice and planting himself in her 
way as she makes a movement to leave him), “you shall not go 
until you have heard me!” 
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The imperiousness of his tone masters her, but she stands, still 
holding to the rough stem of the friendly tree, with averted face 
and dropped eyes, that are in themselves, alone, a distinct protest 
against his detention of her. 

“T must have seemed to youa brute that day we parted,” he 
goes on rapidly and passionately. “ But if I was cruel to you, I 
was no less cruel to myself. I had been brought up all my life to 
count so certainly on the inheritance of my uncle’s money, so 
utterly dependent upon it, that it seemed to me impossible to 
deliberately choose beggary even for your sake, and that I should 
be doing you but a poor kindness to let you give up everything 
forme. Well,” drawing a long and heavy breath, ‘“‘ whether I was 
right or wrong, God knows—not I! I only know that I have tried 
all these months to live without you—tried it, and failed. I only 
know that it may be possible to live without money, but that it 
is impossible to live without the woman I love better than any- 
thing else in the world!” 

His handsome face is alight with an excitement that she has 
never seen there before; in his voice there is a passionate tremor 
that would touch to the heart a woman who still loved him. It does 
touch her. She clings more closely to her support, and the quick 
heaving of her breast, the trembling of her limbs, are now beyond 
disguise. 

He perceives them ; and perceiving, presses his advantage with 
an excitement that grows with every word. 

“T have no more chance now than I had then—no better right 
to ask you to marry me than I had then. But I have found out,” 
he continues, in strong and fervent tones, “ that there are feelings 
which defy both right and reason. Psyche,”—once more stretch- 
ing out his hands to her,—“I cannot live without you. If you 
will marry me now and share poverty with me, I am certain that 
I shall be happier in my poverty than ever I have been in my 
riches. Come back to me, dear—come back to me, and love me!” 

So saying, he stands with outstretched hands, waiting. 

And there is a moment’s terrible silence—a moment that they 
will never, either of them, forget through all the years of their 
after-lives. Not long ago she had said that there were times 
when she felt as if one look, one touch, one word of his would 
have power to draw her back from the very gates of heaven. 
She feels it now—feels it, and for one terrible moment falters and 
hesitates; and then—suddenly, vividly, with the clearness of a 
lightning-flash—there comes into her mind the remembrance of 
the moment in which she had held out trembling, imploring hands 
to him, and he had turned from them. 
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The thought saves her. It turns her toice. She puts her hands 
behind her with a gesture of absolute repulsion, and stands fronting 
him with cold white face and flashing eyes, no longer afraid of 
him—no longer trembling. 

“No!” she cries, in a voice so clear and strong that it rings 
through the silence of the wood. “You come too late. A little 
while ago—when we parted” (with a momentary tremor at the 
recollection) —“ there was nothing you could have asked of me 
that I would not have done for you. Poverty had no fears for me. 
I would have followed you to the world’s end if you had been as 
faithful to me as I was to you.” 

Then she comes a step nearer, her face ablaze with unrestrained 
passion. 

“Do you remember the day on which I implored you, by the 
love you professed for me, to speak one word to save me from 
shame and humiliation? Do you remember” (her voice rising 
with every word) “ the advice you gave me then? Well,” falling 
back with a little laugh, “I have taken it. I am going to be 
married.” 

For a moment there is silence. They stand facing each other, 
looking directly into each other’s eyes; and it is difficult to say 
which face is the most pale, which is the most passionate. 

“Going to be married!” he repeats at last very slowly, in a 
harsh, strained voice, that is altogether unlike the voice in which 
he last addressed her. 

“Surely,” she answers quietly, her passion dying, her bitterness 
remaining, “though the neighbours do not trouble themselves 
greatly about our affairs, they might have told you that much.” 

“T heard that Miss Dalrymple—your sister—was going to 
marry Heathcote ; but you——-”_ Then he stops suddenly. Some- 
thing in her face reveals to him the truth. “ You!” he cries ina 
loud voice. “No; it is impossible. Speak! tell me that it is a 
lie!” 

She lifts her head. Now that her anger has passed, speech is 
difficult to her. 

“It is the truth, thank God!” she says, with an assurance that 
is greater than she feels. 

He bursts into a bitter and mocking laugh. 

“Heathcote! A man old enough to be your father! A puri- 
tanical prig who was jilted by another woman e 

“Stop!” she cries, her anger blazing out afresh. ‘“ Do not say 
another word. It will do you no good to abuse him. I will not 
listen to you.” 

So saying, she turns her back upon him and leaves him. She 
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has not taken many steps when he overtakes her, and laying his 
hand roughly on her arm, compels her to stop. 

“ You shall not marry him—do you hear?” he says, with a face 
livid with anger. “I will move heaven and earth to prevent it!” 

“Do your worst,” she says, disengaging her hand. “ There is 
nothing you can tell him that he does not know already. Thank 
Heaven, we have no secrets from each other!” 

It is a cruel speech—a speech that carries a sting that will 
haunt them both for many a long day. But it is her last. He 
makes no more effort to stop her; and with swift steps, that little 
by little, as she feels herself farther and farther from danger, 
quicken almost to a run, she makes her way through the tangled 
path which such a short time ago she had trodden so quietly and 
listlessly, until she finds herself in safety at the gate. There she 
pauses, trembling and shaking like one in an ague. 

Such a scene as she has just gone through is one that leaves its 
mark on a woman’s mind and heart until the day of her death. 
And though she has come out of it triumphantly, though she has 
been true to the man who loves her, and has repulsed and defied 
the man whom she is by no means sure she does not still love, the 
sense of triumph is not paramount. Virtue does not always carry 
with it its own reward—at any rate in this world. 

She is on the eve of a passionate outbreak of tears; but she 
controls herself, sensible of the indiscretion of such a luxury, and 
compelling her face into some semblance of a decent composure, 
opens the gate and crosses the garden. Her one supreme desire 
is to reach her room unseen, unnoticed; but it is a desire that 
is not to be gratified. 

Waiting on the door-steps, looking about him with the serene 
and not over-anxious expectation of a man who is perfectly certain 
to find, sooner or later, that which he seeks, stands Sir John,— 
holding out his hands with kind and tender greeting, blissfully 
unconscious of the danger which has so lately assailed his 
happiness. 

His serenity, his assurance stab her with a feeling of almost 
unbearable irritation in her over-wrought state. It seems to her 
almost that he ought to show some sense of the sacrifice she has 
just made for him. She can hardly bring herself to touch his 
hand, to answer him with any semblance of her ordinary manner. 

But she has no occasion to cavil at his serenity for long. He 
has hardly looked into her face, which bears indeed such evident 
marks of the emotions of the past hour that a man would be blind 
who did not see them, before his whole manner changes, and the 
tender assurance of the accepted husband, who counts only a few 
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days between him and his happiness, changes to the distrustful 
doubt of the most timorous lover. 

“What has happened? What is the matter with you?” he 
asks suddenly and hotly, looking into her dull eyes and white 
face. 

Then a sudden remembrance of a fact heard only that morning 
flashes across his mind, and suddenly and irresistibly connects 
itself with this alteration in her appearance. 

“Have you been out alone? Have you—is it possible that you 
have seen Captain Darrell?” 

There is in these last words a change from tenderness to absolute 
gravity and sternness. 

Courage has never been conspicuous among her better qualities, 
and she has hardly known up to the present moment whether 
she had meant to tell him of the meeting with her lover or not; 
but there is something in his look which forbids her to evade the 
truth. 

“Yes, I have seen him,” she admits slowly and reluctantly. 

He, still holding her hand, leads her into a little inner room, 
—the very room where she had promised to be his wife,—and 
then, releasing her, stands facing her. 

“Tell me what he has said to you,” he demands briefly. 

In his manner there is a calmness, a judicial severity that 
belies his real tenderness of heart. It is in reality the forced 
calmness of a man, who, on the eve of obtaining the happiness on 
which his whole life depends, sees it in dire jeopardy; but she 
cannot understand that. She perceives only a severity that 
frightens her. 

“Tt would be better for you—better for me not to tell you— 
not yet,” she says feebly. “In a little while I shall be able—but 
not yet. 

He finds in her words a confirmation of his worst fears. 

“Tell me now ; I have a right to know,” he says curtly. 

The brevity and decision of his manner are due to the fact that 
he dares not trust himself to any length of speech, lest his anger 
or his emotion should get the better of him. She is, at any rate, 
awed by it into frightened acquiescence. And so with many tears, 
in broken, half-articulate sentences, she tells him the reason of 
her lover's visit—and though she does not dwell on his words, 
nor on the tenderness of them, he gathers their purport. 

When she has done he stands for a moment silent, looking at 
her with eyes that seem to search into her heart; and when he 
speaks again his voice is no longer cold nor harsh, but is shaken 
by an excitement he cannot master. 
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“ And you—what did you answer him ?” 

She lifts her eyes innocently, amazed and a little awed by the 
strength of passionate feeling revealed in his tone. 

“T told him that he came too late—that I was going to marry 
you—that he could not separate us—that you loved me, you 
trusted me, and I ¥ 

She breaks down there and bursts into bitter passionate weeping ; 
and in a moment he has clasped her in his arms, and is holding 
her tight to his breast, with eyes that are a little dim too. 

“ God forgive me for having doubted you!” he says with strong 
emotion ; “I can never forgive myself.” Then stooping over her 
and stroking her pretty ruffled head, “ My love, my little love, 
do not cry any more; for God’s sake, do not cry; I cannot bear 
it! Do you know—will you believe that now that I have had time 
to master myself, I am glad—yes, absolutely glad that you have 
been put to this strong test? Sometimes—not always, but some- 
times in my dark moments I have wondered whether, if it were 
given.to you to choose between him and me, you would still choose 
me. Sometimes, my dear” (gently stroking her white hand as 
if he would beg her to forgive him for these poor doubts of her), 
“T have wondered whether, if at the very last he came back to 
you, he would have power to make you leave me ; but now I know” 
(lifting his head and looking at her with a clear and steadfast 
light in his grey eyes) “that you have been compelled to choose 
between us, and that you have chosen me, and I thank God for it!” 

There is a long silence—a silence during which she lets him 
hold her in his arms, glad perhaps to be in that strong shelter. 
Then once more he is assailed by those doubts that make the 
torment of lovers. 

“Are you sure,” he asks, holding her a little from him and 
looking searchingly into her poor tear-washed face, “that you 
will never repent ? He is young and handsome,—such a man as 
women love,—and I am old and grey-headed, and over-grave to 
please a woman’s fancy. Are you sure, quite sure, that you will 
never wish you had chosen differently ? ” 

“T am sure that I want only to be at peace—at rest,” she 
answers plaintively, her head drooping; then, after a moment 
she lifts it and looks him straight in the face with an eager 
puckering of her brows. “Could not we be married sooner?” she 
asks anxiously. “A week is such a long time, and I want to be 
safe—quite safe.” 

He does not laugh at this audacious proposition as he well 


might; he only permits himself a grave smile, understanding 
thoroughly the meaning of it. 
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“You are safe,” he answers, holding her a little closer. ‘‘ He 
shall never ” (with a sudden darkening of his face) “ trouble you 
again.” 

Another long silence follows. It would be difficult to tell into 
what grooves her thoughts run; the drift of his may be guessed 
from his next words. 

“There is but one thing I must ask of you,” he says in that 
masterful manner which has always compelled her to respect him, 
and yet at the same time made her a little afraid of him. “You 
must promise me, swear to me, that when we are married, when 
you are my wife, you will never of your own free will speak 
to that man again. All other friends and acquaintances you 
shall choose according to your own pleasure; but between him 
and me there can never be anything but enmity as long as we 
live.” 

Then as she hesitates, he goes on with less peremptoriness, and 
with some attempt to explain, perhaps to himself as well as to her, 
the nature of that enmity which he knows has overstepped the 
bounds of calm reason. 

“T do not hate him for having loved you too well,” he says, 
looking at her with a grave smile. “That seems too evident a 
possibility to become a crime; but I hate him” (his voice rising) 
“for having loved you so little as to sacrifice you to his own 
selfishness, And it appears to me,—whether I am right or wrong, 
God knows,—but it seems to me that he was never more selfish, 
less. honourable, than he has been to-day.” 

Then he pauses, regarding her gravely. 

“Psyche, are you not going to promise me?” 

“A promise is such a poor thing,” she begins falteringly, 
twisting her hands in and out, in and out, but not looking at him. 
“To be sure of one’s own inclination—that is the great thing ; 
and if I am sure, quite sure that I do not want to speak to him 
ever again, is not that enough?” 

There is in her manner, in her look, a pitiful and childish 
supplication that might well make a man relent. But he does 
not allow himself to be visibly moved by it. 

“I want your promise,” he says quietly, and yet persistently. 

And so at last hesitatingly, falteringly, altogether unwillingly 
the promise is dragged from her. It is not that she hopes or 
thinks that she will ever see her lover again; it is rather 
a consciousness of her own weakness, a superstitious fear of 
binding herself to any vow, that makes her so reluctant to give 


it; and when it is given, he draws her once more back to his 
arms. 
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“My darling,” he says, with all his usual tenderness, “it is not 
chiefly for my own sake that I have made you bind yourself by 
this promise. It is because I wanted to place a barrier between 
him and you, that neither kindness nor pity can ever make you 
overstep ; it was because I was so sure that neither he nor his friend- 
ship nor his love can ever bring you anything but unhappiness.” 

But even as she lies in his arms she is conscious of a shudder 
that she forcibly represses; she is conscious, miserably conscious, 
that his trust in her honour is stronger than her own, and she 
prays most fervently (since even an inward thought may become 
a prayer) that she may never indeed see Darrell again—never be 
tempted to break the vow she has just made. 

* * * * * * 

And so on a fair spring morning, when the birds are singing 
in the trees, when the flowers are blooming in the meadows, just 
as they sang and bloomed a year ago, just as they will sing and 
bloom for many years to come—when we who live and are happy 
—when we who live and are sorrowful, shall lie beneath the earth, 
for ever out of the reach of these joys or sorrows, John Heathcote 
takes Marguerite Dalrymple to be his wedded wife, “ for better, 
for worse, in sickness or in health, according to God’s holy 
ordinance.” 

The wedding isa very simple one. For though there are many 
who, never having bestowed a kind word or a kind look on Mr. 
Dalrymple’s penniless, unacknowledged daughter, would be quite 
willing to bestow both kind words and looks on the wife of one 
of the richest and most influential men in the county, they have 
not been bidden to it. They come uninvited, it is true, and throng 
the little church, and gaze curiously at the bride and bridegroom, 
and at the only bridesmaid, Dorothy Dalrymple, remarking 
among themselves on the youthfulness of the bride, on the strange 
pallor and worn looks of the solitary bridesmaid. But Cecil 
Darrell is not among them. His angry threat “to move heaven 
and earth to prevent the marriage,” dissolves, as most such threats 
do, into thin air. There is no just cause nor impediment, neither 
hitch nor dissenting voice to interfere with this quietest of quiet 
marriages. 

But when the small wedding party return to the old house 
where Richard Dalrymple lived his selfish, miserable life, where 
his daughter has lived her miserable and unselfish life, but will 
live no more, a letter in a strange writing is put into Miss 
Dalrymple’s hand. 

And opening it with some tremor, as one who is accustomed 
more to evil tidings than to good, she reads thus: 
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“ Mapam, 

“Your grandmother, Lady Conynghame, was stricken with 
paralysis two days ago. She has been robbed and deserted by her 
servants, and lies absolutely alone. I know of no other friend 
or relation of hers to whom I can apply. Can you come to her? 

“ Yours truly, 
“'T, MarGRave.” 


The name is unknown to Dolly. But Psyche recognises it 
as that of the doctor who lived next door to Lady Conynghame. 

And so when John Heathcote and his wife go out to take their 
places in the world, well-mated or ill-mated, as time can alone 
show, Dorothy Dalrymple goes to take her place by the bedside 
of a stricken and helpless old woman, whom she has never known 
or loved, and who yet—being stricken and helpless—holds a place 
in her sympathies. 


Enp oF Part III. 


(To be continued.) 





At Rest. 


In the winter of the year, 

In a garret dim and drear, 
With no loving faces near, 

On a bed of sickness lying, 
With a weary troubled sighing, 
Is a little pale child dying. 


At the waking of the morn, 

Ere another night be gone, 

Shall a bright new year be born; 
Can he any comfort borrow 

From the glad forthcoming morrow? 
Any rest from pain and sorrow? 


And his parched lips try to pray, 
As the soft chimes far away 

Hush to sleep the dying day: 

For still mingled with their ringing 
Is a sweet unearthly singing, 
Tidings all too blessed bringing. 


In the still December night 

Stars are shedding watchful light 
O’er the brave young brow so white; 
Lo, the bonds of life are riven, 

God eternal peace hath given, 

There is rest for him in Heaven. 


Witu1am Boosey. 
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35 it 3ust? 


“Hap Miss Austen felt more deeply, she would have written 
differently.” 

These words ina recent number of ‘Tempte Bar’ are the reason 
why this paper is written. They are, in whatever point of view 
we look at them, very wide of the truth, and are not the only 
error their author has fallen into, nor is he the only person who 
thus misjudges her. Itis, notwithstanding all the praise bestowed, 
becoming the fashion to accuse her of being shallow and cold- 
hearted, and her heroines of being prudish; and undoubtedly 
there is not to be found in her novels those highly-spiced love 
scenes with which we are all so familiar, but which, while requiring 
little genius to write, only deprave the taste and imagination of 
the reader. 

Without exaggeration, it may be said that on few other 
female writers has such an amount of study, criticism, and 
praise been bestowed as on Jane Austen. Others, notably Miss 
Burney, enjoyed far more fame during their lives. They sowed 
one week and they reaped the next; admiring crowds followed 
them, and their name was in everybody’s mouth. They were the 
lions of their day and enjoyed their own lionhood. But she 
never knew that she was a lion, and lived and died scarcely more 
widely known than Cowper’s old woman, who “ never was heard of 
half a mile from home.” And now her name and the praise of 
her works is for ever cropping up in the most unlikely places, and 
her admirers and readers are innumerable, ranging from Cardinal 
Newman (nay, it would not astonish us to find the Pope himself 
amongst the number) to the young Hindus in the college at 
Calcutta. And yet there is no modern writer of equal fame of 
whom the public know so little. The blank of her life in some 
sort impairs the interest of her books, and so far is, and has been, 
an injury to her fame. ‘hat blank is mainly owing to her own 
nearest relations. They did not perceive that genius must always, 
bon gre, mal gre, lift its possessor out of the class of private indi- 
viduals and more or less deprive them of the shelter, as it does of 
the obscurity, of private life. The more rare and excellent the 
genius, the more interesting to the public is the character of its 
possessor and the incidents of his or her life. Fame cannot be 
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separated from publicity, and those who secure it do not often 
wish that it should be; but now and then it comes to those who 
have never sought it, and to whose modesty and reserve it 
is really painful. To Jane Austen it would have been a heavy 
penalty to pay for the delights of authorship; and her family, 
though no doubt rejoicing in the growing success of her writings, 
desired nothing better than to keep her exclusively to themselves, 
She was their own, “their dear Aunt Jane.” “ The public,” they 
said, “ have her books; with her private life they have no concern,” 
and they could not see any reason why the world should want to 
know what manner of woman it was who had supplied it with 
such an inexhaustible fund of amusement. Nor was this feeling 
of jealousy, for such it was, the principal one which has made the 
materials so scanty out of which to construct her memoirs. With 
all the playful frankness of her manner, her sweet sunny temper 
and enthusiastic nature, Jane Austen was a woman most reticent 
as to her own deepest and holiest feelings ; and her sister Cassandra 
would have thought she was sinning against that delicacy and re- 
serve had she left behind her any record of them. To destroy 
every trace of every thing that Jane would never have had revealed, 
was in her eyes a sacred duty. That, on the contrary, it was her 
duty to the public to preserve whatever could throw any light on 
her sister’s life and character never occurred to her. 

To strengthen her hold on the world and deepen and prolong 
her fame by leaving some record of her, which might have enabled 
those who read it to appreciate the charms and sweetness which 
made her so dear to all who knew her, was apparently the last 
thing Cassandra would have desired to do, for it was her fear, not her 
hope, that some day a life would be written, and her desire was to 
leave nothing behind her which could help or tempt anybody to 
undertake it. Was she right or wrong? We feel ourselves 
aggrieved that we have lost so much, but if Jane Austen had been 
asked, she would undoubtedly have approved of her sister’s conduct. 
We cannot therefore condemn it. Surely people, even geniuses, 
have a right to keep their lives hidden if they shrink from fame, 
and their relations a right to respect such a wish, even though it 
injures, as it must often do, the permanence of the renown. But 
the destruction of Miss Austen’s letters has we think hurt, not 
so much her literary fame, as the loveableness of her character 
as shown to us. This her family could not have foreseen, and 
would not have desired. It could not have been their wish that 
she should be esteemed by any of her readers and critics, hard and 
shallow-hearted. Let us try to remedy this injustice. We think 
a careful study of such scraps as haye come down to us will show 
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that the manner of her writing certainly did not arise from any 
such cause. But first we must observe that it is incorrect to say 
that she had “only her own taste to guide her.” From her 
earliest youth she had the help and guidance of a father and 
mother much above the average in point of ability, and the com- 
panionship of brothers almost all of whom were clever and 
scholarly. Her nephew, Mr. Austen Leigh, who gave us the very 
pleasant recollections and memoir published a few years ago, says 
that her father was so good a scholar that he could himself pre- 
pare his sons for the university, and was able to increase his income 
by taking pupils; and that in her “mother was to be found the 
germ of that ability which was concentrated in Jane, but of which 
almost all of her children had a share.” The boys were all brought 
up at home, until they went out into the world, no small advan- 
tage to their sisters, who, if they did not share the teaching, must 
often have heard it, and have listened to grammatical instructions 
which, though primarily concerning Latin and Greek, could not 
but influence their own language. 

Bad grammar Jane Austen never heard spoken, and if she ever 
fell into it in her juvenile writings, she would have been corrected 
and set right. The home conversation was rich in shrewd remarks, 
bright with playfulness and humour, and occasional flashes of wit. 
There was no slang in those days, and none of that esthetic cant, 
which is now such a nuisance that it is enough to make one forswear 
everything in the shape of art. If instead of studying Ruskin, 
people who mean to write would only study Bishop Lowth’s or 
some other English grammar, what a blessing it would be to their 
readers. To speak and write their own language correctly, was a 
hundred years ago the distinguishing mark of the gentleman and 
lady. Grammatical lapses would never have been permitted to 
either the tongues or the pens of Cassandra and Jane Austen. Their 
“that’s” and their “ which’s,” their “ who’s” and their “whoms,” 
always stand in their right places. Such a vulgarism “ as like I do,” 
and the habitual use of that adjective of comparison as an adverb, 
now so common, would never have escaped their lips, nor would they 
have fallen into the last and worst vulgarism of these evil days, 
and intruded the adverb between the infinitive mood and its sign. 

Jane Austen’s mother, Cassandra Leigh, was a woman who could 
express herself equally well either in prose or in rhyme, the 
rhyme being nothing but the playful expression of good sense, 
strung together as she sat at her work or lay on her sofa in the 
midst of the family circle—impromptu for the most part, and 
making no pretensions to poetry either of thought or feeling, but 
often containing some sparkle of humour, and often bright with 
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some hearty homely kindness, such as shines in many of her 
letters. They were generally called forth by some of the nonsense 
of the moment, or by some trifling incident, as when Jane, who 
inherited this gift from her mother, as she did that of being a 
beautiful needlewoman, standing in one of the windows of Godmer- 
sham waiting the arrival there of her brother Frank and his newly 
married wife, amused the impatience of the little nephews and 
nieces watching with her, by a poetical account of the bride and 
bridegroom’s journey from Canterbury, the places they passed 
through, the drive through the park, and the arrival at last at 
the house. 

Cassandra Leigh was a well educated woman and a thorough 
lady, though she sat darning the family stockings in a parlour into 
which the front door opened. She loved all country things, and 
had a vigorous nature and a contented mind that kept her young 
and cheerful in spirit until extreme old age. She was an excellent 
letter-writer, and several of her letters have been preserved. Here 
is one written in early youth, just before she was married, which 
has in it a certain quaint and pretty formality that reminds one of 
Harriet Byron and Sir Charles Grandison. We feel the care with 
which it was composed, and are almost sure that more than one 
copy was written before the writer was satisfied with the turn of 
her sentences. It was addressed to a gentleman who was a near 
connection and old neighbour, but not a relation. Had there 
been any love passages between them, unsuccessful on his side? 
If so, it would account for the young lady writing and not her 
mother, on whom the duty would have more naturally devolved. 

“Permit me, dear Mr. P——, to appear in the list of your con- 
gratulatory friends, for not one of themI am certain can feel more 
real joy on the occasion than myself. In any instance of your 
good fortune I should have rejoiced, but I am infinitely happy to 
know you the Rector of F , as I well remember to have heard 
you wish for that appellation, at a time when there was little 
probability of our living to see the day. May every wish of your 
heart meet with the same success, may every blessing attend you, 
for no one more deserves to be blessed ; and as the greatest felicity 
on earth, may you soon be happy in the possession of some fair 
one, who must be one of the very best of her sex or she will not 
merit the good fortune that awaits her. If her heart be as full of 
love and tenderness towards you as mine is of esteem and friend- 
ship, you will have no cause to complain, but will find yourself as 
completely happy in that respect as you are sincerely wished in 


every other, by your very affectionate and infinitely obliged, 
Cassandra Leigh.” 


VOL. LXVII. T 
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Fifty years afterwards she wrote in a very different style, with 
an ease and freshness and kindliness which constitute some of 
the greatest charms that any letters can have. The following 
were addressed to one of her granddaughters, the only child by 
his first wife of the Rev. James Austen. She was engaged to be 
married to the youngest son of that Mrs. Lefroy mentioned in 
the ‘Memoirs’ as having been much loved and greatly mourned 
by Jane Austen: 

“For the last three or four weeks I have had a weakness in my 
eyes, and it is lucky for you it did not come sooner, as I could 
not now be making dressing-gowns, pockets, and petticoats for 
any bride expectant.” She was a good bit past seventy when she 
was doing all this fine work. 

“We have the promise of a very good crop of small fruit: even 
your gooseberry-tree is doing better than heretofore. When the 
fruit is ripe I shall sit on my bench and eat it and think of you, 
though I can do that without the assistance of ripe gooseberries. 
Indeed, my dear Anna, there is nobody I think of oftener, and 
very few I love better.” 

These were the days of what Mr. Selby would have called 
“hugger-mugger weddings, only fit for doubtful happiness,” and 
Anna Austen’s was even more quiet, not to say dismal, than most. 
“A very pitiful business,” like Emma Woodhouse’s, “ with very 
little white satin, and no white lace.” 

A month after the marriage, Mrs. Austen wrote to her in her 
new home: 

“T am to send to you the kind congratulations of your cousin, 
Mrs. C——. Your aunt, Jane, says they ought to have been 
transmitted to you long ago, but I hope they will be equally 
acceptable, and the good wishes equally efficacious now, as at 
some future period. Last week I received from Southampton, 
with Mr. and Mrs. W. Austen’s kind regards, a nice piece of bride 
cake just like yours; but their wedding was a much grander 
affair. Ten couples walked to church (they had not far to walk, 
you know), entirely composed of near relations—the bride’s father, 
mother, aunts, brothers, sisters, and cousins, and two of the bride- 
groom’s brothers.... If you have seen Westminster Abbey, 
I hope it has afforded you as much pleasure—pleasure of a par- 
ticular sort—as it always did me, and I believe I have seen it 
three times. I have just finished ‘ Waverley,’ which has given 
me more entertainment than any modern production of the novel 
kind—Aunt Jane’s excepted—that I have read for a long time. 
Your aunts set off to-morrow for Winchester, and from thence 
they go to Steventon for a week. I hope to see them again 
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on January the 14th. Aunt Jane desires me to tell you, with 
her love, that she has heard some bad news lately, namely, 
that Mr. Crabbe is going to be married. My correspondents must 
for the future put up with short letters, for my eyes will not 
permit me to write long ones, but however weak my eyes may 
be, my affection for you is as strong as ever. God bless you, my 
dear A.” 

The “Mr. Crabbe” was the poet whose writings Jane Austen 
admired so much that she used playfully to declare that when 
she married he should be her husband. 

But it was not only her excellent English Jane Austen owed 
to the influence of her father and mother and brothers. To her 
family she was indebted for that high estimation of her country- 
men, which enabled her to feel that her heroes were “very 
inferior to what she knew English gentlemen often were.” Her 
brothers were men of whom any sister would have been proud, 
and who shone in their own homes. Kindly affectioned they were 
one towards the other, and as sons most attentive, and generous 
to the verge of imprudence. At the father’s death, the mother 
and sisters were left in what must be called straitened circum- 
stances, for he had no private fortune, and his wife but a small 
one. So narrow were their means that they had for a short time 
to live in lodgings. “One hundred and forty pounds a year,” 
Mrs. Austen wrote to her wealthy sister-in-law from her comfort- 
able home at Chawton, “is the whole of my own income. My 
good sons have done all the rest.” 

We are told that neither in Miss Austen’s letters nor her 
books do we find any traces of a spirit ill at ease and restless, 
and dissatisfied with its lot, and it is therefore inferred that she 
had never had any “serious attachment,” or met with any dis- 
appointment. If by disappointment be meant the having loved 
without meeting any return, that is undoubtedly true. No such 
trouble befel her. But does the absence of restlessness and dis- 
content imply that no “serious attachment” has ever been felt? 
What if the love have ended in the grave? May there not be so 
perfect an acceptance and submission to the sorrow, such a power 
of living on the hope of the future, as would maintain the heart 
in a peace deeper than even happiness can give? Now and then 
is it not possible that love may survive the death of its object 
without creating either melancholy or restlessness? Free from | 
all the anxiety of hope, may it not live on in the heart, where 
there is the steadfastness of will so to resolve, without impairing 
the cheerfulness of the temper or the playfulness of the mind ? 

Jane Austen could indeed draw “the pangs of disappointed 
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love,” and certainly knew “they were curable.” And truly she 
must have been a fool to suppose otherwise in the vast majority 
of cases, but when she painted Marianne Dashwood’s misery she 
was not describing any suffering the like of which she had herself 
endured, and still less in drawing Harriet Smith was she giving 
us any picture of her own finer nature. 

Of the romance of her life, owing to the care with which her 
sister destroyed all record of it, and to the silence in which she 
buried it, we know very little, and a precise date cannot be 
fixed ; but from some memoranda recently come to light it is almost 
certain that it happened between the years 1797 and 1800. The 
later date would make Jane five-and-twenty. Cassandra was two 
years older, and already engaged to a young clergyman, who had 
gone out to the West Indies as chaplain to the forces. 

The village of Steventon lies about half a mile from the great 
western road from London to Exeter, and about six from Basing- 
stoke. Just where the lane turned off from the turnpike there 
stood a small public-house, where the coaches stopped before 
mounting the next hill to water their horses and to pick up 
parcels and letters, and, occasionally, passengers. Here it was, 
no doubt, one summer’s morning that Mr. and Mrs. Austen and 
their daughters set off on their memorable tour into South Devon. 
They moved from place to place, halting at each a short time ; but 
there is no record of where they went. It was in one of these halts 
that they made the acquaintance of two brothers, one of whom 
was a doctor and the other a clergyman. The latter fell in love 
with Jane Austen, as others had vainly done before. But he 
was so charming that he won her heart—and not only so, but 
such were his gifts of person and manner that even Cassandra, 
highly as she rated her sister, allowed he was worthy of her; and 
when in after-years she once spoke of him, did so as something 
quite exceptionally captivating and excellent. How the acquaint- 
ance was made we do not know. It might have been that Mrs. 
Austen, whose health was not good at this time, needed medical 
advice and called in the doctor, and the acquaintance with one 
brother led naturally to that of the other. But this is only 
conjecture. The clergyman was himself only a visitor in the 
place, as were they. However the introduction was effected, they 
could not have been long together. A week, or a fortnight at 
most, had seen the beginning and the end of the acquaintance. 
But brevity as to time does not always prove that the regard 
is only slight and fleeting. Two people staying in the same 
house for three or four days may have as much intercourse and 
come to know each other as well, or better, than they would have 
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done in as many years if living half a dozen miles apart. And 
thus a few long summer days spent together in sight-seeing or 
in admiring the same lovely views, and the daily meetings, which 
a very little exertion on the gentleman’s side must have been 
able to secure, might have given time not only for love to arise, 
but to have struck its roots deeply into the heart. Jane Austen 
so delighted in beautiful scenery that she thought it would form 
one of the joys of Heaven. Was it because it was in her mind 
associated with this sweetest summer of her life? 

When the day came for their moving on, the gentleman asked 
for permission to join them again at some farther point of their 
travels, and the permission was given. "What time elapsed we do 
not know, but when they reached the place at which they were 
to meet, they received a letter from his brother announcing his 
death. No tidings of previous illness could have reached them to 
soften the shock. The hard pitiless fact is all we know. Of her 
suffering no word has reached us, but we do know that her sister 
so cherished his memory that many years afterwards, when an 
elderly woman, she took a good deal of trouble only to see again 
the brother of the man who had been so dear to Jane—surely 
proof enough of how dear he had been to her, and how mourned! 
Two facts also point to the same conclusion. Jane Austen never 
married, though she was solicited to do so, and from 1798 until 
1810 there fell on her a strange, long silence. She wrote nothing 
for twelve years. Somewhere in 1804 she began ‘The Watsons,’ 
but her father died early in 1805, and it was never finished. 
Nearly at the same time as this grievous blow fell on her, a 
similar sorrow fell also on her sister. The young clergyman to 
whom she was engaged died of yellow fever in the West Indies. 
He had been one of her father’s pupils, and she must therefore 
have known him from childhood and the attachment have been 
the growth of many years; but scarcely more is known of this 
story than the other. 

United in the closest and tenderest affection, Cassandra’s sorrow 
could have been scarcely less to Jane than her own, or Jane’s to 
Cassandra. To each other their griefs were confided, and to each 
other alone. 

Is it not much more probable that this double affliction was 
the cause of Jane Austen’s long silence, than that she who had 
been writing ever since she was sixteen, or indeed ever since 
she could hold a pen, should have lost both power and inclination 
because a single publisher had rejected ‘Pride and Prejudice’? 
She had written, as all true genius does, as the bird sings, because 
she must, neither for fame nor for money; and it is not one 
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disappointment which would have stopped her. To write was 
a necessity of her nature, and nature is only suddenly changed by 
some sudden shock. The blow must have paralysed her imagina- 
tion. The sweet temper and the cheerfulness, and even playful- 
ness of manner might have hidden the change from all save her 
sister, but the inclination to write was gone. She who at three- 
and-twenty had produced ‘Lady Susan,’ ‘Northanger Abbey,’ 
‘Sense and Sensibility,’ and ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ during what 
should have been the finest and most productive years of her life 
wrote nothing ! excepting the fragment which, as it seems to us, 
her father’s death made her lay aside. Had her feelings only 
been skin deep, how much more might she not have given to the 
world! What a loss the tenacity of her affections has been! 
But if a happier end had been granted to her love, perhaps in the 
wife and the mother the genius would have disappeared altogether. 
It is impossible not to grieve over the destruction of the letters 
which would have given us a better insight into so true and lovely 
a spirit as hers. We are the richer for her genius, but we might 
have been enriched also by the posthumous companionship with a 
heart of such rare sweetness and strength that it would have 
exalted our standard, not only of the capacity of feeling in 
feminine nature, but in all humanity. 

As far as the letters to her sister are concerned, we may say 
that not one has been preserved in which there is the smallest 
allusion to this part of their lives, nay, not one, as far as we 
know, that could give us any insight into her religious feelings 
and graver thoughts. What are left are so few that it would 
almost seem as if the family had agreed together to destroy them. 
The best we have are those written during the last years of her 
life to her nephew, Mr. Austen Leigh, and his sisters, In them 
we catch some glimpses of her true nature, and can see her warm 
heart shining through the humour and the playfulness. We find 
some traces of her patient, submissive spirit in a few words she 
wrote concerning a great family trouble, “but this is too nearly 
bordering on complaint. It is God’s ordering, however second 
causes may have worked ;” something of her humility when she 
described herself as “unworthy of the love shown her;” and 
we have one precious vision of her grateful and tender heart in 
her last mention of her sister and family, “As to what I owe 
her, and the anxious affection of all my beloved family on this 
occasion, I can only cry over it and pray God to bless them more 
and more.” 

In her novels, although she makes us feel both in Fanny Price 
and in Anne Elliot that their goodness is not merely natural 
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sweetness, she never says a word about religion. She seems to 
have kept her own graver thoughts entirely apart from her 
writing, and never to have mixed up her personal feelings with her 
stories. Many writers might have found consolation in confiding 
their sorrows to the public, and describing their own sufferings 
under the disguise of those of their heroines, and perhaps have 
healed their broken hearts by thus working out in words their 
private griefs. But Jane Austen’s ‘reticence made any such relief 
to her impossible. Once only her true heart slipped into her 
pen when she wrote that most touching conversation between 
Anne Elliot and Captain Harville. 


“*Oh!’ cried Anne eagerly, ‘I hope I do justice to all that is felt by you 
and by those who resemble you. God forbid that I should undervalue the 
warm and faithful feelings of any of my fellow-creatures. I should deserve 
utter contempt if I dared to suppose that true attachment and constancy 
were known only by women. No; I believe you capable of everything great 
and good in your married lives. I believe you equal to every important 
exertion, and to every domestic forbearance so long as, if I may be allowed 
the expression, so long as you have an object—I mean, while the woman you 
love lives, and lives for you. Allthe privilege Iclaim for my own sex (and 
it is not a very enviable one—you need not covet it), is that of loving longest 
when existence or when hope is gone.’ She could not have immediately 
uttered another sentence; her heart was too full, her breath too much 
oppressed.” 


The ring of deep and true feelings make these words beautiful, 
even in the ears of those who know nothing of the private history 
of the writer ; but read by the light of her own romantic story, 
how pathetic they grow! Howimpossible it seems that they should 
have been anything less than the very truth from her own heart. 

Is it true that, had she felt more deeply, she would have written 
differently ? Is such deathless love as she claims for womankind 
to be described as shallow? Passionate indeed it need not be, 
but deep it must, or the accumulating dust of daily life would 
speedily dry it up. Why should she be accused of a cold heart 
because she had no delight in dwelling on suffering and on the 
dark and evil side of human nature? To her, vice was a “hate- 
ful subject.” That her genius was not tragic is true, and perhaps 
it is true that to have a tragic genius you must have the capacity 
of passionate feeling, but passion is not necessarily deep, and 
much less is it long-lived. It can sometimes clothe itself in 
words so eloquent as to stir the hearts of others, though eloquence 
is more often an intellectual gift of so speaking as to simulate it, 
and genuine passion more commonly finds its vent in broken 
sentences and disjointed words. Even at seventeen, Jane Austen 
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had discovered that deep feeling did not usually express itself in 
rounded periods and well-chosen phrases. The power of being 
tragic, of moving people to tears, is not a very uncommon one, but 
the books that break our hearts are the books we scarcely care to 
reada second time. It isShakespeare’s humour and wit that have 
made his sayings household words. If his tragedies were swept 
away, as long as his fools remained he would still be immortal ; 
and we look to Jane Austen’s fools, whether men or women, to give 
her, if anything can, a permanent place in English literature. 

The accusation of shallowness both in her own character and in 
her writings, is not the only one brought against her and them. 
She and they are called prudish and hard, and no doubt the 
suppression of her personal history has left a certain hardness in 
the outline of her character as represented in her writings; but 
sufficient allowance is not made for the difference between the 
fashions and manners of her day and of ours. Think of the 
change in dress and paraphernalia. We cannot take up a novel, 
-even one of those written by men, without page upon page 
of descriptions, not only of the faces and figures of their heroes 
and heroines, but of the country in which they lived, the roads 
they trod, their parks and gardens, their houses, rooms and 
furniture, their dresses to the minutest particulars, their dogs, 
their horses, and their very meals. In this they are not un- 
true to the times. The externals of life never occupied so large 
a share of care and thought as they do now. There was nothing 
in the rooms in which our grandfathers and grandmothers lived 
to tempt them to describe them. We should call them bare and 
homely, and, like the dress of the period, wanting in taste. And 
in that matter of dress, what a change there is! Nowadays, to 
deck herself out to the best of her ability, is considered every 
young lady’s duty, and the love of fine clothes meritorious ; they 
are all quite ready to answer Dr. Watts’ question by affirming 
that whatever garments were first made for, they are now become 
a vehicle for the display of art and refinement of mind, and are 
promoted to be one of the serious occupations of life. Some of 
our authoresses even seem to take as great a delight in dressing 
their heroines as in their own adornment, and think they add to 
the charms of the former by painting the care with which they 
array themselves ; and if it be true as Countess Harberton asserts, 
that it affords a man as keen a delight to see his wife and 
daughters decked out in costly and fashionable garments as it 
ever afforded any woman to wear them, no doubt they are right. 
But what a change has come over the world since Jane Austen 
wrote! She declared that “ man only could be aware of the insen- 
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sibility of man to a new gown, and that woman was fine for her 
own satisfaction alone.” 

In her heroines there is no trace of any love of dress, or taste 
for millinery. In this they resembled herself and her sister, who, 
if not entirely without it, kept it under strict control. 

In her eyes such a love was a vulgarity, only to be found in 
vain, pretentious, second-rate women, like Mrs. Elton and Isabella 
Thorpe, or in a very foolish one, like Mrs. Allen. Of the dresses 
of her heroines, with the exception of the glossy spots on Fanny 
Price’s gown, we hear nothing, nor does she strive by elaborate 
description to set them personally before us, and apparently they 
had no tricks. They do not hunch up their shoulders, or arch 
their eyebrows, or pout their lips, she never strives to give them 
reality by such trivialities. In manner, also, the change between 
those days and these is as great as in the matter of clothes, and 
here the change does no doubt give an appearance of coldness. 
It is not feeling, but the expression of feeling which has altered. 
If we do not wear our hearts on our sleeves, we seem to keep them 
on our lips, much more than formerly. Family affection was as 
strong then as now, but there was much more reticence in the 
expression of it, whether between parents and children or brothers 
and sisters. It is not only that nicknames were not in fashion, 
but “loves, dears and darlings” were much less plentifully used. 
People were called by their Christian names, which are now 
sometimes so entirely laid aside that when a young lady is 
married it is necessary to attach the better known sobriquet to 
the announcement, lest her friends should not recognise it as 
hers. When Jane Austen’s heroines are described as prudish 
because they abstain from throwing themselves into their lovers’ 
arms, or rather because the love-making is left to the imagination 
of the reader, it should be remembered that as sisters they are 
equally self-restrained. Dear as Jane is to Lizzie in ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice ’ she is to her Jane and Jane only—and Elinor and Marianne 
in ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ who would in these days have certainly 
been Nellie and Minnie, are contented with their own unabbreviated 
names, without any prefix of affection. The only person she paints 
as addicted to the use of exaggerated terms of endearment is Isabella 
Thorpe, who talks of her “dearest sweetest Catherine,” without 
having any real regard for her, or for any one else save herself. 

Miss Austen and her sister had no pet names for each other, 
unless her occasional shortening of Cassandra into “ Cass” could 
be so termed, but to Cassandra she was never anything but 
“Jane,” and no doubt had given the word “such reality of sweet- 
ness ” that no other could have described her. 
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The loss of Jane Austen’s letters is all the greater, because only 
a very imperfect understanding of her character can be gathered 
from her books, for she is the least egotistical of writers. Would 
any one suppose from them that her delight in natural scenery 
was as intense as we know it was, or would any one imagine from 
them her love for children, her pleasure in playing with them, 
and the trouble she would take for their amusement? We should 
almost conclude that she did not like them; but her nephews and 
nieces knew better. No one but her sister could have done her 
full justice. In addition to the natural affections which in their 
case was very strong, they were wedded to each other by the 
resemblance of their circumstances, and in truth there was an 
exclusiveness in their love such as usually only exists between 
husband and wife. Their full opinions and feelings were known 
only to each. They alone knew the sorrows of their own hearts, 
and to each other only was known the road by which their cheerful 
submission and contentment was attained. Each had their own 
especial friends, whose secrets and confidences each respected, but 
as far as their own thoughts were concerned, there was the most 
perfect confidence. 

Jane looked up to her elder sister as one far better and wiser 
than herself, and in Cassandra’s eyes no one was equal to Jane in 
beauty, in sweetness, or in genius. No truer, closer bond of love 
ever existed between any two spirits. Death had no power over 
it, and though they were separated by nearly thirty years, those 
who heard Cassandra Austen speak of her sister knew that she 
loved her to the last with undiminished tenderness. 

There were changes and incidents enough in Jane Austen’s life 
to have made an interesting biography, if her letters had been 
spared us, to fill up the bare outline. She moved about the world 
as much or more than most clergymen’s daughters of her time, for 
those were days when the necessity of an annual change had not 
arisen, and people lived, with no other variety than a certain 
amount of visiting, year after year in their own houses. The 
Austens seem to have been more locomotive than most of their 
neighbours, 

In 1798 or 1799 they made their tour in South Devon; in 1802 
they went to Teignmouth, where they resided some weeks in a 
house called Belle Vista, which is still standing. Two years after- 
wards they were at Lyme Regis, which Jane Austen has im- 
mortalised. 

In 1806 she went with her mother to stay at Stoneleigh Abbey, 
which on the death of Mrs. Mary Leigh, under the will of her 
brother Edward, the last Baron of the old creation, reverted to the 
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elder branch of the family. Here she met her cousin, the Lady 
Saye and Sele of whom Miss Burney has given us so amusing a 
picture, and who afforded Jane many a hearty laugh. What 
ecstasies her ladyship would have gone into, if she could only have 
foreseen the future fame of her relative! 

These, with visits to her brothers in Kent and London, and to 
her other friends, furmed the varieties and pleasures of her life. 
Not its happiness ; that she found in her home and in her own 
warm family affections. From these also arose all her cares and 
most of her sorrows. In 1798 she lost her cousin, Lady Williams, 
who had been almost brought up with her and Cassandra, and who 
was married from Steventon some six years before. She was thrown 
from her carriage, and killed on the spot. In 1801 her father 
and mother left Steventon and settled in Bath, to her great grief. 
No young person can leave what has been the happy home of her 
childhood unconcerned, and to her Steventon was much more. 
It was not only the fun and frolic of early life, its pretty dreams 
and fancies, which endeared to her the house and the garden, the 
lanes, meadows, and coppices, where she and her sister had lived 
and wandered together, they were all consecrated by the deep 
sorrow which had so recently befallen both. The move was made 
on account of Mrs. Austen’s health, which had for some time been 
very indifferent and to which it was hoped Bath would be benefi- 
cial ; but there,she had along and very severe illness, from which, 
she said, she owed her recovery to the prayers of her husband and 
the great care of her daughters. Here the father died in 1805, and 
the three ladies were obliged to give up the house and move into 
lodgings. Jane disliked Bath and thought it disagreed with her, 
and she must therefore have rejoiced when they were able to 
remove to Southampton, where they shared a house with one of 
her brothers. In 1809 they settled in the cottage at Chawton, 
which was the last home of all three ; and the year after, what may 
be called her all too short literary life began. Perhaps it would 
have been longer, and she might have been spared to have given 
us more, but for the anxiety and fatigue she underwent in 1815 
in nursing a brother through an illness, which brought him down 
to the very edge of the grave. She was staying with him alone 
when it came on, and upon her fell the greatest part of the strain. 
In a letter written soon afterwards, we find the first indication 
of failing health. It was followed by the bankruptcy of the firm 
of which this brother was head, the dread of which had caused his 
breakdown. No blame attached to him, the misfortune was pro- 
duced in part by the failure of some other bank. Most of his 
brothers lost more or less, but they all behaved most kindly and 
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nobly. Nevertheless it was a great blow, and Jane’s health gave 
way beneath it. “Iam the only one,” she wrote, “so foolish as 
to have been made ill by it, but feeble nerves make a feeble body.” 
She rallied, but she never recovered, and died, to the inexpressible 
sorrow of all who loved her, in 1817. 

“T am certainly in great affliction,” her mother wrote in the 
simple, unexaggerated language of deep feelings. “I trust God will 
support me. I was not prepared for the blow, for though it in 
a manner hung over us, I had reason to think it at a distance, and 
was not quite without hope that she might in part recover. I had 


a letter from Cassandra this morning; she bears her sorrow as a 
Christian should.” 








AX Bundle of Letters. 


One of the most charming chapters in that most charming book, 
‘Cranford,’ contains the description of Miss Matty sorting and burn- 
ing her old letters. Letters have a curious vitality about them; 
they carry us back with one bound to the days in which they were 
written. Time softens so many things, changes so entirely their 
aspects, blots out so many lines, that our memories scarcely serve us. 
But letters catch the thousand and one little trivialities of every-day 
life, and preserve them long after the “hand that writ” them is 
dust. The wit and scandal and gossip of the Court of Louis XIV. 
are kept as fresh for us, as though they belonged to yesterday, in the 
pages of Madame de Sévigné’s letters. We pass calm and uneventful 
days with Jane Austen in the little Hampshire parsonage that stood 
on the edge of the open chalk downs, nestling among the neat hazel 
copses. We smell with William Cowper the sweet penetrating scent 
of the mignonnette in the flower-bed opposite his window, or wander 
with him and Mrs Unwin through the pleasure-grounds of Weston. 


Or we discuss household affairs for the benefit of her “ Prueship ” 


with kindly Richard Steele, while “the brats... stand on each 
side of the table,” and “ Miss Moll has taken upon her to hold the 
sand box, and is so impertinent in her office” that the honest man 
“cannot write more.” 

For the very essence of a letter is that it should not merely contain 
news, but that it should bring with it a touch, an aroma, a subtle 
something, which is individual to the writer. And the best letters 
often contain the least news, but have been written as they are read 
—without effort. They have no purpose, no design, and their very art 
is the “art of simplicity.” “I believe lam going to write a long 
letter, and have therefore taken a whole sheet of paper,” writes 
Johnson. “This will be a quick return for yours, my dear 
Cassandra,” writes Miss Austen to her sister. “I doubt its having 
much else to recommend it; but there is no saying—it may turn out 
to be a very long and delightful letter.” And it does turn out to be 
a delightful letter, like all those given to us in her memoir—letters 
overflowing with gentle humour and keen appreciation of the little 
comedies, which are for ever being acted free of charge, on the stage 
of this world. She has always something fresh and pleasant to say 
about the weather, the every-day people and things that cross her 
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path. Who doesnot know Mary W., whose “ turn is actually come to 
be grown up, and have a fine complexion, and wear great square 
muslin shawls” ? or Charlotte Craven, whose “ hair is done up with an 
elegance to do credit to any education”? And who but Jane Austen 
could tell so pleasantly as this little extract shows, the common story 
of an escape from an unwelcome caller ? 


“ Here has been that excellent Mrs. Coulthart calling, while my mother 
was out, and I was believed to be so. I always respected her as a good- 
hearted, friendly woman. And the Browns have been here; I find their 
affidavits on the table.” 


There is a touch, too, in the following criticism on her niece’s MS. 
novel which is inimitable, and of which the author of ‘ Mansfield 
Park’ and ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ alone could be capable : 


“ Julian’s history was quite a surprise to me. You had not very long 
known it yourself, I suspect, but I have no objection to make to the 
circumstance; it is very well told, and his having been in love with the 
aunt gives Cecilia an additional interest with him. I like the idea; a very 
proper compliment to an aunt! I rather imagine, indeed, that nieces are 
seldom chosen but in compliment to some aunt or other. I dare say your 
husband was in love with me once, and would never have thought of you 
if he had not supposed me dead of a scarlet fever.” 


It has been said that Jane Austen’s books are wanting in pathos. 
It is true they have none of the hysterical sentimentality, none of the 
morbid love of all that is painful, which are so common in the novels 
of the present day. Yet it can scarcely be denied that the character 
of Anne in ‘ Persuasion’ is treated with a great tenderness, and drawn 
by a very delicate hand. This character is all the more touching for 
its reticence, for its modest self-control, and Anne is as womanly in 
her yieldingness as she is in her constancy. There has been a con- 
jecture that Anne is Jane Austen herself, and that the story of the 
heroine was possibly that of the writer—only with a different ending. 
It is easy to believe that this may be true, although proofs are 
wanting. We find in Miss Austen’s own letters to her family the 
same sweet traits, the same gentle affection, the same quiet depth of 
feeling that we have loved in the heroine of ‘ Persuasion;’ and 
towards the end, when her health failed her, we read between the- 
lines still more clearly, her pure unselfish nature. 


“Thanks to the kindness of your father and mother” (she writes to her 
nephew, when she was moved to Winchester for further medical advice), 
“in sending me their carriage, my journey hither on Saturday was per- 
formed with very little fatigue, and had it been a fine day, I think I should 
have felt none; but it distressed me to see Uncle Henry and William 
Knight, who kindly attended us on horseback, riding in the rain almost 
the whole way.” 
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And again : 


“ As to what I owe her” (her sister Cassandra), “and the anxious affec- 
tion of all my beloved family on this occasion” (her illness), “I can only 
cry over it, and pray God to bless them more and more.” 


In the same way the poet Cowper, in his letters, lets us into the 
secrets of his reticent, sensitive nature. We learn how “ dejection of 
spirits,’ which “ may have prevented many a man from becoming an 
author,” made him a poet; and that ‘John Gilpin’ was written “ in 
the saddest mood, and but for that saddest mood, perhaps had never 
been written at all.” We cannot choose but love him, whether we 
find him struggling in those terribly deep and bitter waters, in which, 
to use his own simile, he was whelmed; or whether we find him 
playing with his kitten, “ the drollest of all creatures that ever wore 
a cat’s skin,” and who was “ dressed in a tortoise-shell suit ;” or enjoy- 
ing the beauty of his myrtles in his greenhouse when “ our severest 
winter commonly called spring is over,” and the double row of grass 
pinks, and the bed of beans are filling the air with their delicate 
scent. He touches all the little details of life, in his letters, with a 
grace and tact which give each little sentence an air of its own. His 
humour has the subdued charm of “ the gentleness of the autumnal 
suns and the calmness of this latter season.” The scholarly leisure 
of his life is an appropriate background for the sober beauty of his 
poems. The terrible misery which it was his burden to bear, only 
sets off in still sharper relief the purity and childlike simplicity of his 
life, passed among his tame hares and his three pet kittens, (“ for we 
have so many in our retinue,”) and in “a garden as full of flowers as 
I have known how to make it.” One feels that his nature was really 
a woman’s nature, unfit to meet the wear and tear of the world; 
dependent, affectionate, clinging, and with a woman’s sense and ap- 
preciation of the little daily events, which do not generally enter into 
a man’s life. Even his ambition was so timid and easily affrighted 
that it was almost unknown to his friends. “I have (what perhaps 
you little suspect me of) in my nature an infinite share of ambition,” 
he writes, underlining his words, to Lady Hesketh. But at the same 
time he confesses that, “ till lately I stole through life without under- 
taking any thing, yet always wishing to distinguish myself.” 

His delicate health, which was such a weariness to him through 
life, never soured his temper. “ They all say, it is a pity I am so 
sickly,” wrote poor Pope in a grim jest, “and I think it is a pity 
they are so healthy.” But William Cowper grudged no one health 
or happiness. If he looked with longing eyes at God’s sunshine, he 
never would have taken it away from man, woman or child. His 
nature was too sweet and unselfish to know what envy is. 
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It has been said, and I think unfairly, that with the introduction 
of the penny post, died the art of letter-writing. But as long as 
there are people with literary instincts, and with a facility of expres- 
sion; as long as there is daily life to be chronicled in all its pleasant 
triviality ; as long as there are friends divided by thousands of miles 
of land and sea; so long, and this will probably be to the end of time, 
will letter-writing deserve to be cultivated as a fine art. 

Nor need we go far to find interest in a bundle of letters. Every 
one, except perhaps the very tidy people who burn all their letters, 
and the very untidy people who leave theirs for the housemaid to 
burn, have, stored away in some drawer, packets of yellowing papers, 
written over in faded ink, which contain more or less the history of 
their lives. There are the blotted straggly notes from school-fellows, 
and from brothers and sisters in the old, very old days—here is the 
last letter you ever had from poor little Bobbie, and the childish hand- 
writing brings back as keenly as though it were yesterday the pang 
of despair of your first sorrow, which was so different to all other 
sorrows because it was the first. And here is that letter of excellent 
advice which offended you .so deeply once upon a time, and which is 
in substance exactly the same as that you are going to write to your 
nephew next week. Here are old business letters; old love letters ; 
letters full of old jokes of which the clue has been lost, and which 
have faded into nothingness long ago, like a candle that is blown out. 
This is a packet (sealed with the signet ring that was your gift) 
from the friend who was once all in all to you, and has since passed 
out of your life like a dream in the night. And here are letters with 
strange postmarks, and foreign stamps, letters closely written on thin 
paper, that have travelled thousands and thousands of miles to tell you 
that the writer still thought of you and loved you. And there is 
that last one, too, over which you have shed so many tears, and which 
arrived after the news of his death—a simple garrulous letter winding 
up with “there is no news to tell you, but I shall be home again, 
please God, next summer,” or some such phrase, which cuts you still 
to the heart. And so on, and so on, until you are forced to own that 
these poor old letters have a charm of their own that time and 
change can only heighten, and around which Death even can but set 
a halo. 








Jone Stewart. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AvTHOR oF ‘PATRICIA KEMBALL,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS,’ 
‘UNDER wHica Lorp?’ ‘My Loves,’ ETO., ETC. 


Cuapter IY. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


Mrs. Barrineton was right:—they knew very little about the 
young doctor who had settled among them. Though his manner 
was perfect, his skill unquestionable, and his year’s conduct 
blameless, yet these were his sole credentials. And British 
respectability in high places likes to have something more solid in 
the retrospect before it commits itself to the freemasonry of 
adoption and equality. Perhaps had it known all it would 
have given the sign and password to Armine ; perhaps not. Social 
Brahminism is a capricious foster-mother, and nourishes one 
outlying member while it starves another, with bewildering 
injustice. 

There was not much chance however that it would be called on 
to exercise judgment in the case of St. Claire. For though he 
sometimes spoke of his father, more frequently of his mother, and 
often of the time when he lived in France, he spoke only in 
general, and always changed the conversation when it drifted too 
near to details. Hence he gave no one the power of choosing 
between what had been in the past and what was in the present— 
nor of deciding whether they would receive him for the sake of the 
former or exclude him because of the latter. Oakhurst judged 
of him only by things as they were, and things as they had been 
did not enter into its calculations. 

Yet his story, secret as he kept it, had nothing in it dishonouring 
to his name if much that was grievous to his feelings. Neverthe- 
less it was scarcely one he cared to tell, and it was only natural 
that he should hide it with such care as of itself to cause 
suspicion. 

The St. Claires had been rich men in England for the last 
three generations. The founder of the family in Perfidious 
Albion, M. le Marquis de Sainte Claire, a royalist exile of ’92, 
had been for one while poor enough. Ultimately he married an 
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heiress to whom he gave French lessons, whereby he made his 
own fortune, and, gentleman “ de la vieille roche ” as he was, did not 
mar hers. His son succeeded to the property ; cultivated English 
sympathies ; dropped both the Marquis and the De which his father 
had retained ; called himself plain John Clare, Esq. ; was proud of his 
maternal ancestry ; and tried to forget that he had inherited French 
blood from his father. He was more “John Bull” than many 
who ethnologically are all Bull, and those stood best with him 
who complimented him with most unction on his thoroughly 
English characteristics, and the fine patriotism of his politics. 

His son again, Armine’s father, went back to the Gallic strain ; 
took up his marquisate ; liked nothing so well as to call himself 
French ; and blasphemed the British intermixture in his veins as 
if it had been so much muddy water poured into wine. He re- 
pudiated all connection with that unpatriotic Clare; married a 
Parisienne pur sang and went in for the right thing and philolo- 
gical exactness. He was the Marquis de Sainte Claire ; and he was 
fond of saying with a broad British accent: “ Nous autres,” and 
“Nous Frangais.” He had no pride in his position as an English 
landowner, but coveted that estate at Tours which had been his 
forefathers’ in the days before the assembling of the States General. 
When therefore the railroad was taken through an outlying 
portion of his property, he sold the whole thing out of hand, and 
went off to Tours, as a Mohammedan might have gone to Mecca. 
Here his wife died, and the star of his prosperity set. 

At this time young Armine was about sixteen, as beautiful and 
as tender as the Apollo Sauroctonos. His mother’s death nearly 
broke his heart, and did slightly disturb his father’s brain. The poor 
widower tried to overcome his sorrow by excitement, and took to 
gambling on the Bourse according to the prevailing madness of the 
time. Eager and extreme as he was by nature, he followed the crowd 
with a swift step andan unsteady head. At first hedid well. The 
demon who watches over gamblers baited his hook with a florid 
fly, and at one moment the Marquis de Sainte Claire had doubled, 
and at another trebled, his original capital. But he played the 
game too long and followed the fly too far. He drifted on to the 
rapids; and then he shot Niagara. One morning he woke to find 
himself in the boiling surf below, hopelessly ruined. Out of the 
wreck of his fortune he managed to save just enough to start 
his son in a profession and provide himself with a decent 
funeral. 

The fancy of the lad, at a time when costly fancies were the 
legitimate outfalls of his wealth, had gone to science and the 
microscope. For all his beauty he had some sterling stuff 
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beneath his clustering curls; and for all his manner and what 
would seem to be his natural réle of carpet-knight and lady- 
killer, he had aspirations and ideals like men of fewer temptations. 
He was in the phase of humanitarianism and the worship of 
science when this ruin came upon him. When he realised the 
fact that he had to till his own field and work his own mine, he 
turned what had been an intellectual pleasure to practical 
account, and entered himself as a student of medicine in Paris 
and afterwards in London. 

When his last examination was passed and his hand was ready 
for the plough, the money saved from the wreck had run out 
and his father’s work was done. One morning the poor ruined 
Marquis was found lying peacefully asleep in his narrow bed— 
that sleep which knows no waking. A small bottle of cyanide of 
potassium was lying empty on the floor, and the manner of that 
sudden death—the reason of the froth hanging about those pale 
lips—was too patent to be denied. 

This then was the reason why Armine spoke so seldom of his 
past and gave so few particulars of his family. Pecuniary ruin 
and paternal suicide are not pleasant supporters of a coat-of- 
arms ; and between sacredness and sorrow he felt that reticence was 
better than confidence. He had nothing to hide if need be that 
he should confess; but also he had much that he did not wish to 
disclose voluntarily and unnecessarily. Hence he held his peace 
and kept his family history like a book closely sealed from prying 
eyes ; and the world speculated on the secret writing in vain. 

It was not long after his father’s death that St. Claire, who had 
come over to England, heard of this modest practice at Oakhurst, 
which had become vacant by the death of Dr. Brown. He went 
down ; paid a small sum for fixtures, goodwill and lease ; took up 
his quarters in the deceased doctor’s house; added his own door- 
plate; re-papered the surgery; laid in a stock of new instru- 
ments and stepped into the lapsed practice like so much inherited 
plate and linen. Miss Maria Crosby, the paupers, the “second set,” 
and the servants at the grand houses, all fell into his hands; and 
there was no one to oppose him. The only word said in his 
disfavour was, that he was too young and too handsome for his 
work and the requirements of the place. As time went on 
these two objections fell by familiarity into the background, and 
then the pegs of dissatisfaction were to be found in these 
questions: Who is he? Where does he come from? What is 
his family and what are his antecedents ? Why does he never tell 
us anything about himself? Why has he no visible friends or 
relations in England? Why is he so sad and reserved? And, 
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how does he, a mere country doctor as he is, without private 
fortune, manage to be so like a young prince in disguise and 
to have all those accomplishments which only rich men can 
give their sons ? 

His history, had it been known, would have answered all these 
questions. The luxurious education of his well-found youth had 
made him the accomplished gentleman he was. His mother’s un- 
timely death, his loss of fortune, and his father’s tragic end, had 
thrown that air of melancholy about him which so strangely moved 
the world of women, besides making him discreet and reserved as 
to all the rest. He could not speak of his past, partly because 
he would not run the risk of looking like a snob by boasting of his 
former vanished grandeur ; partly because he did not choose to set 
the social sleuth-hounds on his trail. But neither would he be 
drawn into close friendships with people on a par with his present 
but, below the line of his former place. If he might not dwell on 
his own inherited level he would not build below it. Hence, 
among other disagreeables he was the veritable flying-fish of 
the community—not accepted as an equal by his natural peers 
and not choosing to make himself the comrade of his present 
equals. It was an unpleasant position ; but he could not improve 
it. But though he was not a strong man he was both reasonable 
and sweet-tempered. And these make a moral amalgam as ser- 
viceable in its own way as that more fibrous quality known 
as force of character. 

Grace at the Dower House continued seriously ill. Double 
pneumonia is not a trifling ailment anywhere, but when it comes 
during the harsh spring-winds of England, the risk to life is 
naturally increased, and the necessity for constant medical at- 
tendance more and more urgent. It was in the received order of 
things, then, that young Dr. St. Claire should go every day, and 
in the beginning twice a day, to the Dower House; and that 
when he went, he should see Mrs. Barrington in the drawing- 
room to make a more accurate report than even the trained nurse 
could do. This was his duty as also her desire; and had it been 
even against his own wishes he would have been bound to fulfil 
the one and gratify the other. As things were, it was not against 
his wishes; and in this matter at least his duty ran curricle with 
his pleasure. 

He was thus thrown much with Monica in these later times ; 
and if Mrs. Barrington never forgot that this well-bred, pleasing, 
handsome young man was only the country doctor, her daughter 
sometimes did, and Armire himself, always. He had established 
a community of pursuits and tastes between Monica and himself 
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which had both its charm and danger. He not only lent her designs 
for her wood-carving—often made by himself—and gave her a 
few extra “dodges,” as he called his deft manipulation of tools, 
but he also brought up his favourite books—for the most part 
poems with passages vigorously under-scored, and cognate passages 
in other poets jotted down in the margin like Variorum readings. 
As he always acted openly and straightforwardly, and offered his 
loans, while he discussed their merits, in Mrs. Barrington’s presence, 
that gentle woman, whose creed of caste was so diametrically 
opposed to her daily practice and Christian philosophy, never 
found the time nor occasion when to interfere or deny. It would 
have been too ill-bred to have refused these little attentions; 
which, after all, she thought, meant nothing so much as the young 
man’s own intellectual relief. It must be very dull for him at 
Oakhurst, as she said more than once to Monica. Among his own 
class who could possibly be a congenial companion for him, so 
highly educated as he was, and with as much native refinement 
as to make him almost like a real gentleman! It must therefore 
be pleasant to him to talk on the subjects which interested him 
to people like themselves, who could understand him ; and it was 
only right to help young men to keep themselves select and out 
of low company. It all showed a very nice taste in him; and as 
it committed themselves to nothing doubtful she was not sorry to 
lend that helping hand to masculine virtue which good women 
think they give to young men when, at five o'clock, they hand 
them cups of tepid tea and nice little slices of thin brown-bread 
and butter. 

“Tt gives him something to look forward to, poor young man,” 
dear Mrs. Barrington used to say with gentle benevolence, 
making a kind of self-excuse for a practical democracy not 
naturally in her line. 

“ Yes,” said Monica. 

“And keeps him out of low company,” said Mrs. Barrington. 

“Yes,” answered Monica again. ° 

“So many country doctors take to drinking habits, it is only 
right todo what one can to save this poor young man from such a 
fate!” 

“Yes,” said Monica again; this time with a certain hesitation 
and a sudden feeling of revulsion. 

In her heart she thought it not very likely that Armine St. Claire 
would fall into drinking habits or take to low company with or 
without their five o’clock cups of tea. But she did not say so. 
She had an idea that it was the best policy not to make herself 
too decidedly the young man’s champion. 
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“What books did he bring you this morning, my dear?” Mrs. 
Barrington went on to ask. 

Monica laid her long white hand on two books beside her. 

“One of Matthew Arnold’s, and one of De Musset’s,” she 
replied. 

“ And you lent him—?” 

“ Adelaide Proctor and Jean Ingelow.” 

“These are sweet and harmless, being written by women,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. “I am not so sure of his choice. French 
literature is always doubtful—and who was this De Musset ?” 

“T have not read him yet,” answered Monica. “But I believe 
he is beautiful.” 

“He may be dangerous all the same, my dear,” said the mother 
anxiously. “And I have forgotten all my French, so that I can- 
not read and judge for myself. You must be careful, Monica.” 

“Yes, mother, I will.” 

“ And if you come upon anything doubtful, you must put away 
the book at once.” 

“Yes, mother. ButIdo not think Dr. St. Claire would lend me 
anything in the least degree doubtful,” she added very gently. 

“He knows too much of French literature, my dear, for my 
taste,” said Mrs. Barrington with an air of conviction. “ We all 
know how hopelessly corrupt it is.” 

Her daughter said no more. She always knew when to give in 
so that a discussion should not broaden into an argument; for 
Mrs. Barrington, like most women, disliked to be pushed into dia- 
lectical corners, and nothing disturbed her more than to be forced 
to trace her assertions to their foundations in fact. This was not 
because she was arrogant, but because she was timid, and it 
must be confessed intellectually indolent ; and it annoyed her to 
be made to clear out her own obscure places. 

Meanwhile the illness of poor Grace went through its appointed 
stages, and the intercourse between the young doctor and the 
ladies of the Dower House grew insensibly closer and more inti- 
mate, as mental and personal harmonies overpowered conventional 
discords. One by one all Mrs. Barrington’s faint suspicions were 
set to rest. She even tolerated French authors of whom she knew 
nothing, save their nationality; and found pleasure in those 
sweet and simple little “‘ romances ” whereof she knew neither the 
meaning nor the effect. To please her, the young man learnt one 
or two of Claribel’s most touching songs; and it became almost 
as regular a thing as the cup of afternoon tea, to ask Dr. St. 
Claire to go to the piano and sing “one of his sweet little songs.” 

This was only when the mother and daughter were alone. When 
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Theodosia was there the talk on literature was restricted, the 
practice of music was nil, and all things became stiffer, more 
reserved and less genial. Theodosia kept the ball rolling on 
her own account and in her own way, and would have been 
horribly disappointed had things been on the esthetic footing 
which was the rule when she was absent. She always made Mrs. 
Barrington cross, Monica uneasy, and Armine somewhat embar- 
rassed when she came; but perhaps this restraint was better for 
them all than too much of that sweet seductive intercourse which 
had even invaded Mrs. Barrington’s sense of fitness and had given 
such dangerous reality to Monica’s dreams. 

One day Armine found Miss Barrington alone. Her mother 
was engaged for the moment in the library, where she trans- 
acted all her business. One of Anthony’s tenants had come to 
ask her to intercede for him about the renewal of his lease on the 
old terms; and as his story was pitiable and Anthony had been 
manifestly harsh and unjust, the dear woman felt bound to listen 
to the end, if with no certainty of ultimate good, yet with the 
feeling of giving present consolation. And even an hour snatched 
from pain counted for something in her estimate of things. Thus 
Dr. St. Claire and Monica were left for about a quarter of an hour 
alone—the first time such a chance had befallen them. 

The conversation somehow turned on the modern outbreak of 
individualism and public ambition in women; and Armine, though 
against all excess, as was to be expected from a man of his type, 
was so far a child of the generation as to be the champion of a 
certain amount of free-will and independence in women, especially 
in those things which were in themselves beautiful. Monica, on 
the contrary, represented the seclusion of home and the wholly 
domestic duties of past ages. 

“A certain amount?” she said with a smile. “ But does it not 
all depend on what is that certain amount? What one person 
thinks allowable, a second says is not enough, and a third too 
much. So where are we to fix the line?” 

“Where would you place it?” he asked, looking into her 
eyes. 

“T? oh! Iam not of the modern school at all,” she answered, 
her colour deepening. ‘ My mother’s will is my rule of right, and 
my home the dearest and happiest place in the world.” 

“Still, if not for yourself, you might make limits for others,” 
he said. “All young ladies are not so fortunate as you, either in 
circumstance or disposition. What would you do with one who had 
a very pronounced artistic or intellectual gift—Rosa Bonheur say, 
Mrs. Siddons, Grisi, Mrs. Somerville ?—would you have had all 
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these quench the light that was in them for the sake of leading 
purely domestic lives?” 

“No, not these,” said Monica, to whom, as to others, the success 
-of a thing already done creates its own principle, but gives no 
precedent for the unknown. 

“Then if not these, why any?” he asked, smiling, 

“But these were such glorious women!” she answered naively. 

“They proved their gloriousness only by trial,” he argued. 
“We are all potentialities of unknown value till we are tested. 
While in the egg an eagle is indistinguishable from a vulture or 
a barndoor fowl, and incubation, which is proof, alone shows the 
difference. The analogy holds good for mental powers. If we are 
not allowed endeavour, there can be no success, and the divine fire 
within us dies down for want of air to feed it and space wherein 
to burn.” 

“But true genius always makes its way. It is irrepressible,” 
said Monica. 

“You mean that when it does, it does,” he answered. “And 
what about the mute, inglorious Miltons who never get a chance 
to show what is in them ?—the buried seeds which are not helped 
to come to the light and have not power of themselves to lift up 
the paving-stone? Had these women we have spoken of been 
forcibly kept from following the bent of their genius, they would 
not have been the shining lights they were. But how many would 
not have been as great if they could but have had the means of 
showing themselves? And surely in the rising generation of girls 
there are some as gifted as those who have gone before, and who 
want only leave to develope—only the liberty to rise to their 
full height. As I said, disallow endeavour, and success is 
impossible.” 

“Still it is better for girls to be dutiful to their parents, and 
content to remain at home, than to be just like so many boys, rest- 
less and dissatisfied till they can go out into the world and fling 
off all the duties of family life for ambition and excitement,” said 
Monica, womanlike escaping from the logical consequences of an 
argument by doubling back on the main principle. 

“Certainly. All the same, genius should have its possibilities 
of expression,” said Armine. “And beautiful as the home life is 
—and no one values it more than I,” he said with strange em- 
phasis—“ there are times when most young people feel that it is 
both restricted and arid. You yourself, Miss Barrington, are 
there never days when you dream of a wider horizon—a more 
purely ideal existence ?” 

He drew his bow at a venture, and the shaft struck home. He 
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was startled, and more than startled, by the expression which 
came into Monica’s usually still and dreamy face. Her large soft 
eyes blazed with sudden fire; her cheeks grew pale with living 
passion; her lips half parted; her head was thrown back; her 
whole air and attitude rapt, yearning, full of unspoken aspiration 
and unsatisfied desire, told the hidden story of her mind, the 
secret of her life. 

“Qh!” she said in a low moved voice, clasping her hands 
together, “if only I could!” 

For a moment she hid her face behind those hands still clasped 
together, the fingers tightly interlaced and the palms turned out- 
ward; and the silence which follows an astounding revelation fell 
between them. When she lowered her hands and looked up, the 
fire had died down, the passion had burned itself out, and only 
the soft, sad, dreamy quiescence of her usual self remained. 

“ Obedience to parents is the best of all things,” she said gently ; 
and her voice sounded like a sigh. 

St. Claire was looking at her earnestly; so earnestly that she 
could not meet his eyes. 

“You hold this obedience high?” he said, speaking slowly. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered. 

“ Above all other things ?” 

“Yes,” she said again. “Obedience at least to a mother from 
a daughter.” 

“To the extinction of genius, by which an art would be per- 
fected and humanity improved ?” 

“T cannot even imagine the circumstances where it would not 
be the first and highest duty—where it would not be better to 
make one’s mother happy than to earn distinction for oneself and 
to please a multitude,” she answered. 

“You advocate, then, the sacrifice of every form of personal 
desire to this same principle?” be added, not looking at her, but 
carefully examining the edge of one of her wood-work tools. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“You would fling your lover overboard at the desire of your 
parents? You would never be Juliet? Yet how much poorer 
both the world and life would be without that love, stronger than 
death, which broke through all barriers and defied even a parent’s 
will!” 

As he spoke his voice trembled in spite of himself. He had 
wished to appear calm and disinterested, not taking advantage of 
that sudden revelation of hidden life, and putting an hypothetical 
case quite impartially. But that tell-tale voice betrayed him 
more than he desired. 
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A deep blush came into Monica’s face and stayed there, burning 
like fire on her cheeks. She recovered herself, and answered with 
studied indifference : 

“ All this is a question with which I have nothing to do—never 
could have anything todo. If my mother wished me to marry, I 
would; and I would not if she did not wish it.” 

“You would yield yourself in implicit obedience, without will 
or choice of your own?” 

“Yes; without will or choice of my own,” she said. 

“ You would marry where you did not love? refuse where you 
did ?” 

“Tt should be entirely as my mother wished,” was her reply. 

He turned away. His heart was full of pain, and his face 
expressed his trouble. He did not know if she had or had not . 
understood him—nor whether she had answered simply, according 
to the faith that was in her, or with purpose, to warn him betimes. 
Either way she had been explicit; and she had spoken as if she 
had meant what she said—as if it were a vital and active prin- 
ciple of her life, and not one merely adopted for show and the 
occasion. Before all things, then, she was a Daughter ; and neither 
her individuality nor her love, neither intellect nor passion counted 
in comparison with her devotion to her mother. It was a lesson 
which she had set him to learn—hard, distasteful, desolating ; 
but he must take it to heart and abide by its teaching. 

All this passed through his mind like successive waves of pain, 
while she, with her face still deeply flushed, but strangely fixed 
and rigid, sat carelessly turning over the leaves of a book— 
seeing nothing of the pages which she was making such heroic 
endeavours to appear to read—that she might accentuate still 
more pointedly her personal unconcern in the conversation on 
hand. 

A dead silence fell again between them, and for several moments 
neither spoke. At last Armine said, in a low and altered voice: 

“ Your obedience is sublime, Miss Barrington ; but—may I say 
so without impertinence ?—you carry your principle too far. Your 
virtue goes over to the other side.” 

“ Do you think so?” she answered, still turning over the leaves 
of the book. “I think that is impossible.” 

“ And that other ?—that other whose life you mar ?—whose heart 
you break?” said Armine, in a tender, pleading way. 

“ There must never be that other,” said Monica very gently, but 
firmly also. ‘He would be warned in time.” 

“ And if love were stronger than prudence ? and warnings were 
like waves beating against the sea-wall?” Armine asked. 
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She raised her eyes and looked him full and calmly in the face. 
This was a point whereon she felt strong, and could afford to look 
the whole world in the face. 

“In that case,” she said quietly, “there would be two martyrs 
to principle instead of one. But the principle of my devotion to 
my mother, and of my entire obedience to her, would be always 
paramount.” 

At this moment Mrs. Barrington entered the room, having 
finished her colloquy with the poor fellow whom her son was bent 
on ruining for punishment of some fancied insolence, and the 
young doctor could say no more. So much had the conversation 
taught him, that Monica would never cross her mother’s will for 
love of living man, and that he who would win her must first 
gain the favour of sweet-natured and exclusive Mrs. Barrington 
—that model of gracious Christian practice and high-caste Brah- 
minical principle. 

“Tam sorry to have detained you so long, Dr. St. Claire,” she 
said, coming forward with that quickened step which means 
apology and redeeming by seconds the time that has been lost in 
hours. 

“It does not signify,” he answered with conventional polite- 
ness. “Iam not busy to-day.” 

Had he spoken as he felt, he would have thanked her for her 
delay. Assuredly there was nothing in it to regret, save perhaps 
that result of sadder knowledge. 

“ And Grace?” the lady asked, still standing. 

He went into the present aspect of the case, superficially, giving 
just so much professional accuracy as he thought well, no more. 
As he added a few technical terms, judiciously thrown in, the 
dear woman was perfectly satisfied, flattered by this compliment 
to her supposed knowledge, and possessed of the belief that now 
she understood the whole science and mystery of double pneumonia, 
with its dangers, its difficulties and its remedies. He took his 
leave so soon as he had made his report; as was expected of him. 
But when he said good-morning to Monica, he did not shake hands 
with her as usual. 

Deeply flushed as her face already was, the hard colour in her 
cheeks burnt with increased fire as she raised her dark-grey eyes 
with a sudden half-shy and half-reproachful look to his. Did 
that look really mean a half-reproach to him, or was he foolish for 
thinking that it did? He could not now cross the room and go 
round to where she stood, merely to shake hands with her as a 
sign of reconciliation and to lift off that dumb reproach ! 

He would had he dared; but he dared not. What would 
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Mrs. Barrington think? and Monica herself? and the chance that 
his interpretation was a mistake? And yet, it might be true! 

It was a small matter for a man to worry about—an apparently 
trivial, worthless, insignificant and utterly absurd little matter. 
Yet it threw him into a strange fever of uncertainty, and contra- 
dictory self-reproach, as he drove through the country lanes on his 
various errands of healing or despair. He was in a strange state 
of fever and uncertainty altogether to-day. Never before had he 
found it so difficult to harmonise his life and co-ordinate possi- 
bilities with desires—never before had the difference between a 
man’s social credit and personal worth seemed to him so bewildering, 
and the world’s award so unequal and unjust. By birth, education 
and inherited status he stood every inch Monica Barrington’s 
equal; by his father’s misfortunes and his own present cir- 
cumstances, he was immeasurably her inferior. Must then the 
lowered social standard of his present condition absolutely and 
for ever destroy the higher measure of his past? or might that 
higher measure and his own individual worth exalt and ennoble 
the lower social standard of his present condition? Might the 
son of the Marquis de Sainte Claire claim as his equal the 
daughter of the Barringtons? or was the country doctor at 
Oakhurst worse than mad to aspire to an alliance with one of the 
eldest of the county families of Fellshire ? 


Carter VY. 
MAKING HIS WAY. 


Wir unconscious hypocrisy Dr. St. Claire made that kind of love 
to Mrs. Barrington which young men are wont to make to elderly 
women when they wish to get something out of them—whether it 
be present patronage or a future legacy, an invitation to dinner, a 
loan of doubtful repayment, or leave to marry the daughter. He 
talked to her on her favourite subjects, followed her lead whether 
he agreed with her or no, and always let her have the last word. 
He asked her advice on private little matters of his own, where 
he said he felt at sea, and where the judgment of such a person 
as herself was invaluable. By the policy of instinct rather than 
by the forecasting of design, he threw into his manner a certain 
almost filial tone of half-caressing tenderness—that kind of 
tenderness which she had often missed and always regretted in 
Anthony. But he was profoundly respectful withal; having that 
rare gift, accorded to so few—the power of showing respect 
through familiarity, and of being caressing, tender and intimate, 
but neither forward nor obtrusive. 
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He made his professional visits to the sick maid a pleasant 
domestic feature in the lady’s day; and brought with him a 
sense of moral sunshine which brightened for the time the colour- 
less atmosphere of the Dower House. And as all that he did 
was done with sincerity of feeling, if the end was somewhat 
different from what appeared, Mrs. Barrington had never cause to 
be startled and was content with things as they were. 

Most of all was she content with this nice young fellow who 
made himself so agreeable, and who was creeping slowly but 
surely into the sacred place of her affections. She sincerely liked 
him for what he was—a man who was not her social equal, but 
whose humanity was refreshing and delightful in its own way. 
His manners were quiet, his attitudes graceful, his words well- 
chosen, and the tones of his voice were harmonious and sympa- 
thetic. He had no strong views on any subject and he was well- 
informed on all. He was without violent antipathies or incon- 
venient enthusiasms, and he had neither intellectual crazes nor 
overpowering passions. When he talked it was with judgment 
and moderation. His topics were never painful and always free 
from doubtful issues. He never touched the bolder chords, the 
darker themes of life or human nature, and he was eminently 
safe and soothing. His conversation, with its mild optimism and 
level philosophy, refreshed Mrs. Barrington, where that of others 
exhausted her. For the old value this kind of moral quietude 
more than the vigorous young can understand. The fiery 
passions, the tumultuous emotions, the mental unrest, the very 
intellectual earnestness itself of youth, fatigues them like bodily 
exertion, or the restless activities of children; while the mild, calm, 
equable temper, the superficial philosophy which looks only on 
the bright side of things and leaves the dark alone, is in harmony 
with their condition, and suits them like the noonday “ turn in 
the garden,” the evening game at bésique, and the gossip columns 
of the newspaper, which make up the sum of their exertions and 
emotions. 

Mrs. Barrington took it all as it came to her; and that the 
young man should be so mad, so wicked, as to seek to please her 
for the sake of her daughter, was a contingency as far from her 
mind as that he should plan a robbery or commit a murder. 
Good women, who have lived all their lives in the country, are 
not prone to think evil of their neighbours. They know too little 
of the realities of life to have had their senses sharpened by 
experience at first hand; and the close-set borders of their own 
huis-clos have not been pierced by information from others. 
Things, therefore, which to those who know the world are accepted 
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as matters of course, are to them either absolutely unknown or 
anathema maranatha, the possibility of which is not to be received 
in decent society. Wherefore Mrs. Barrington believed that Dr. 
St. Claire’s attentions to her were the result of his natural sweet- 
ness, which made him wish to please her for her own sake; and 
as she would as soon have suspected the footman of cherishing a 
tender passion for her daughter as she would have suspected him, 
she received all his pleasant ways with gentle cordiality and a 
benevolent kind of condescension to which her age, state, temper, 
and bearing gave a special charm. 

What Monica thought remained her own secret only. She 
made no confidences and betrayed no consciousness; and Theo- 
dosia, who often found herself at five o’clock tea at the Dower 
House, saw nothing more than it was intended she should see. 
For certain reasons of her own, and always following up the 
bewildering lead which she had made for herself, she could 
not possibly suppose that her quiet sister-in-law had any attrac- 
tion for one whom she was resolute to see only as the pitiable 
victim of a hopeless attachment to herself. She was always very 
kind to the young doctor. She meant to be provocative; but the 
dew of her coquetry fell on stony and ungrateful soil; and had 
Armine been able to read the secret writing of Theodosia’s heart 
towards him, he would have been as utterly astounded as would 
gentle Mrs. Barrington had she been able to read that little love 
poem printed on his and addressed to her daughter. It was a 
game of blind man’s buff all round, and no one knew the exact 
place of the other. 

One day the conversation turned on unequal marriages. Society 
round Oakhurst was much exercised at this time because of the 
choice which had been made by a certain young Mr. Meade, the 
heir to a fine estate and the future head of an influential family. 
He had fallen in love with, and married, an innkeeper’s daughter 
—a good girl enough, pretty, well-mannered, weli-educated and 
of irreproachable conduct; but without the soft fringe of social 
velvet—without even a tag of inherited purple to glorify her fine 
and cleanly homespun. He himself was simply a boor—an example 
of atavism and recurrence to the original type ; as we find at times 
in old families where the sons have been suffered to run wild 
about the village, and to make their prime friends of ratcatchers 
and gamekeepers. He spoke with a strong provincial accent; 
haunted public-houses ; liked a game at skittles in the back-alley 
better than billiards in his father’s house ; was familiar with bar- 
maids and awkward with ladies; read nothing save a sporting 
newspaper, which he had to spell like a schoolboy ; could do little 
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more than write his name; and he kept his betting-book by an 
arithmetic of his own composing. For all that he was born into 
the inheritance of the purple, and he was the son of a county 
family. Woman for man, Daisy Cross was immeasurably superior 
to Frank Meade in everything which makes the worth of a human 
being. Still it was a mésalliance, according to the canons of caste, 
and it had excited a great deal of uncomfortable feeling in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Barrington was never bitter. That was not her way. 
Nevertheless, gentle as she was in manner, she was inflexible in 
matter, and she held her views with the firmness proper to those 
whose views represent to them principles, and whose principles 
are founded on what they believe to be divine command and law. 
She would have been false to her own idea of right had she 
slackened in faithful testimony and uncompromising condemna- 
tion. And such a marriage of this of Frank Meade’s, together 
with-all the new order of thought—all the tendencies of modern 
society—was to her iniquitous, revolutionary, and to be fought 
against as Christian fought against Apollyon. 

“T think it infinitely shocking!” she said. ‘The Meades are 
an old family, settled in the county for the last three hundred 
years, and it is simply impious for the eldest son to make such a 
marriage. How can he hold his proper place in society with an 
innkeeper’s daughter for his wife? What kind of influence can 
he have? And think of the example! It is appalling to see the 
way in which the world is going. We are rushing headlong to 
the destruction of everything that is good and noble.” 

“Tt is certainly a great pity,” said St. Claire; “still, Mrs. 
Frank Meade is in herself quite unexceptionable. I hear her very 
well spoken of everywhere, and I remember to have seen her once 
when I was called in consultation to a case in her father’s house.” 

“Her father’s house—the ‘ Marshal Blucher’!” laughed Theo- 
dosia shrilly, tossing her small vivacious head. 

“Still, dear Theo, an inn is a house, is it not?” put in Monica, 
with a soft smile. . 

“But we do not speak of an innkeeper’s daughter living in 
her father’s house like a lady,” repeated Theo. 

“No?” said Dr. St. Claire quite tranquilly. “I will amend 
the record, if I am wrong. In any case she struck me as very 
well-bred, and she is certainly pretty.” 

“Were you Frank Meade’s rival ?” asked Theodosia audaciously. 
“You speak as warmly as if you had had pretensions in the same 
direction yourself.” 

By nature Armine St. Claire was a woman-worshipper, and 
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constitutionally disinclined to cross swords with the sex. He 
could bear a great deal of impertinence from a pretty woman 
and feel no resentment ; but this thrust touched him to the quick. 
The blood rushed into his face and his eyes grew dark and angry. 
His lip curled with sudden contempt and his voice trembled in 
spite of himself. 

“No;” he said with infinite pride, infinite disdain, such as they 
had never seen in him before, nor supposed him capable of feeling ; 
“because I say that Miss Cross is a nice girl for her station, and 
pretty and well-educated, that does not make me Mr. Frank 
Meade’s rival. The favours of an innkeeper’s daughter are scarcely 
in my line, Mrs. Barrington!” 

“T did not mean to offend you,” laughed Theodosia; delighted 
with her power of rousing and exciting. ‘But I must say it 
looked like it.” 

“ You have no right to say so,” said Armine warmly. 

She shrugged her neat round shoulders and again tossed her 
head. But she looked into his face with a smile and an expression 
in her eyes which he was not quick-witted enough to read. She 
thought he had laid an emphasis on the word you, and that he meant 
to reproach her for her cruelty in wilfully mistranslating him. 
He meant nothing of the kind. But he had the benefit of the 
hallucination—which was something. 

“Still, being a nice girl for an innkeeper’s daughter does not 
make her fit to be the wife of a country gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Barrington, a little astonished by this sudden outburst of indig- 
nation from the young doctor to her son’s wife. 

“No;” said Dr. St. Claire; “not if put in an abstract form. 
But Mr. Meade is not equal to his position, and his wife is superior 
to hers; so they meet.” 

“And if he is not equal to his position, all the more reason 
that he should have married some one who could have raised him 
and kept him out of low company,” returned Mrs. Barrington. 
“We have not only the individual to think of—we have the 
family and the social position. All these unequal marriages are 
bad,” she went on rather warmly. “People should keep in their 
own sphere. No good can come of this confusion of classes.” 

“But I think Dr. St. Claire is right—sometimes we might 
make an exception, where the person is very nice indeed, very 
superior,” said Theodosia, looking full into Armine’s face. 

She knew that she was very naughty to give this young Love- 
lace such a broad hint; but no harm could come of it. Anthony 
was not going to die, and however much in love with her he 
might be, she did not suppose the handsome young doctor would 
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presume to ask her to run off with him. It was all nothing—just 
a little excitement in this dull monotonous life of Oakhurst where 
she had none of the fun of danger and none of the pleasure of pain. 

St. Claire turned his eyes in answer on her. This time they 
flashed, not with anger, but with gratitude that looked like love. 
She was half-frightened by that look, and wished she had been a 
little less incautious—a little more sparing. But the mishief was 
done now—and how handsome he looked when he was roused ! 

“Tt is sometimes a little difficult to define social station,” he 
said, that wonderful light still burning in his eyes. ‘“ Money 
makes one test, birth another; but birth without money—where 
would you place that?” 

“ Always as a gentleman of course,” said dear Mrs. Barrington 
in colloquial syntax. 

The blood rushed again into his face. How sensitive he was 
to-day ! 

“You think so,” he said quickly, with a rapid glance at Monica. 
“So do I.” 

“Of course supposing a good education, refinement of feeling, 
and nice manners—else not,” said Mrs. Barrington, receding from 
her first position and modifying the breadth of her verdict, as she 
remembered the watchmaker who might have been the Dauphin, 
and that Welsh blacksmith who claimed as his ancestor the bluff 
King Hal whose portraits he so marvellously resembled ; as well 
as other undoubted descendants of byegone fallen greatness, 
“And then again,” she added, doubt deepening with reflection, 
“birth without money or position is difficult toimagine. For why 
is it poor? There must have been some fault somewhere; and a 
long line of ancestry ending in dishonour is more shameful than 
natural obscurity.” 

“There may be misfortune,” he said. “ Misfortune is not dis- 
honour.” 

“No, certainly not,’ responded Theodosia briskly. “ Misfor- 
tune is interesting.” 

Mrs. Barrington shook her head. 

“TI do not believe much in unmerited misfortunes,” she said. 
“Conduct is fate; and for misfortune we ought for the most 
part to read fault.” 

“ Always? without cman?” Armine asked in an earnest 
kind of way, somewhat as if he were holding his breath. 

“Mamma! how hard you are!” said Theodosia, still in her 
character of the sweet seductive temptress—the high-born lady 
receiving from her inferior the homage she would not refuse and 
the love she could not return. 

VOL. LXVIL. x 
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“There is no rule without an exception,” said Mrs. Barrington 
gently. “Ofcourse there may have been afflictions which have 
reduced a fine estate and made the family beggars; but it is a 
difficult state of things to imagine without fault and with 
prudence.” 

“ And you, Miss Barrington?” asked Dr. St. Claire, abruptly 
turning to Monica who all this time had been sitting with down- 
cast eyes as if studying to the minutest line a wood-work pattern 
which Armine had brought her. ‘‘ Do you think that misfortune 
necessarily presupposes fault and is worthy of only blame?” 

“T think with mother :—In general, but not always, conduct is 
fate,” she answered rather slowly, looking at her mother, not at 
Armine. 

It was a safe answer. There could not have been one safer, 
less explicit, or more generalised. 

“ And in those exceptional cases where a man of good birth and 
education has been made poor by no fault of his own—forced into 
a lower social position than was his by inheritance—in those cases 
you would allow that he was still a gentleman, emphatically 
and thoroughly, and the equal of those among whom he was 
born ?” 


“Certainly,” said Monica, and as she said this she looked into 
his face. 

“But even if he has not been to blame himself, his people 
must have been in fault,” said Mrs. Barrington, still more and 
more cautious as the talk seemed to slip somewhat from her 
guidance. ‘“ We must always take this into consideration :—it is 
in the blood, and that is as bad as if in the individual.” 

“The father may have been unfortunate without blame,” said 
Armine. 

Mrs. Barrington smiled with a sigh. 

“Of course that is possible,” she said. “But in any case we 
have to bear our burdens. When the fathers eat sour grapes the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. It is by the Divine decree, and 
we cannot escape it. Every action bears its consequences ; every 
seed has its fruit.” 

“Then you would exile from your society such a one?” he 
asked. 

He had never pushed an argument so far before. In general 
he was careful to allow the dear lady, whose favour he had set 
himself to win as the first step towards that greater gain of the 
daughter’s—the lady with whom he was feeling his way so 
patiently—in general he was careful to allow her all the honours 
of victory without the fatigue of the struggle. She might state 
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her opinion in the broadest and loosest way imaginable, and he 
never pushed her to logical conclusions or to those closer 
definitions which women so mortally dislike. She might lay 
down the law as hard and fast as so many paving-stones, and he 
never objected to upheaval here, to crookedness there. But 
to-day he was quite different from his usual self. He felt the 
talk to be so vital to his future that he must run the risk of 
wearying and annoying in order to clear the ground. 

“He could expect nothing else than to be excluded if he had 
sunk into another sphere,” said Mrs. Barrington. 

“Never to be rehabilitated, so that he should take his rightful 
place ?—make an alliance, form an attachment say, among his 
former equals ? ” 

Theodosia lowered her eyes and bit her lips. 

“ What a horribly imprudent young fellow he is!” she thought. 
“T shall have to snub him if he is so rash as this!” 

Monica too lowered her eyes, but she grew pale, not crimson 
like her sister-in-law. 

“That would depend on the condition to which he had been 
brought,” said Mrs. Barrington, whose sight was dim and who 
saw nothing of these changeful cheeks. “I confess I could not 
quite reconcile myself to the idea of a man who had been a shop- 
keeper, say, even though he had been born a gentleman. And 
as for marriage—as I said about Frank Meade’s, I think this 
ought to be essentially between equals in all things. It does 
not do for a woman to be able to look down on her husband 
in any particular. On the contrary, she ought to look up to him 
as her natural superior as well as her social equal. If there is 
to be any inequality, let it be on the side of his superiority, not 
hers. But the social line of each should be equal.” 

“And you, Miss Barrington?” St. Claire asked of Monica again, 
rashly tempting fate. 

She looked at her mother, a sad, set, artificial smile about 
her mouth. 

“You always hear my views from my mother. We think alike 
in all things,” she said; but her voice was neither clear nor 
steady as she spoke, and her face was of almost death-like pallor. 

“Forgive me. I have forgotten time in talk,” said St. Claire, 
rising abruptly. “I am afraid I must have wearied you, Mrs. 
Barrington; but the conversation interested me. I apologise.” 

His voice, too, like Monica’s, was neither clear nor steady; his 
face matched hers in its deadly whiteness; and his lips quivered 
as he spoke. 

“Oh no, I am not wearied,” said Mrs. Barrington kindly, 

x2 
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holding out her hand. “Time does slip away so very quickly in 
conversation! And I do not think we have agreed in our views 
to-day quite so well as usual,” she added with a smile, ignorant 
of the hidden meaning of this sad little interchange of words. 

“T am sure it has been very interesting—and you talk so well, 
Dr. St. Claire,” said Theodosia hardily, as she shook hands with 
him in her turn. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, and pressed her hand as he 
spoke. Praise spoken before Monica and her mother was very 
sweet to him. 

Monica said nothing. She merely raised her eyes to his, to 
all appearance with undisturbed serenity. But perhaps a close 
observer would have seen behind their usual dreamy melancholy 
something that was more real than dreams, something that was 
more active than melancholy. 

“Good-bye,” she said in a cold voice; and Theodosia thought 
to herself: “ What an icicle that Monica is! She is as wooden as 
if carved out of an old bit of park-paling! I should like to shake 
her!” 

So that, what between wrong vision and no vision at all, the 
truth of things connected with Armine St. Claire was in a very 
disturbed and cloudy condition. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Barrington said, with an accent of 
surprise rather than of displeasure : 

“What a strange mood Dr. St. Claire was in to-day! I have 
never seen him so odd and uncomfortable.” 

“No,” said Monica. 

“Why? What fault do you find with him, mamma?” said 
Theodosia. 

“ He was so argumentative, my dear; so unlike his usual self. 
He is generally so respectful and pleasant, but to-day he was all 
pins and needles, and so extraordinarily pertinacious! I could not 
make him out at all.” 

“T thought him very pleasant,” said Theodosia in italics, “I 
like to hear him argue; he speaks so well.” 

“It is scarcely his place, my dear, to argue with me,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, with a gentle kind of pride infinitely impressive, 
and as characteristic as impressive. 

Mrs. Anthony Barrington turned away her head and answered 
in the air by making a small grimace. It relieved her own 
feelings; Mrs. Barrington did not see it; and no one knew 
whether Monica caught the disrespect which it involved or 
no. 

“His charm hitherto,” continued the elder lady, “has been in 
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his nice respectful ways, the quickness of his tact, and the very 
proper deference that he has shown me. I should be sorry to 
think that I had spoiled him by my indulgence—that I had 
taken him out of his proper sphere and turned his head by over- 
kindness.” 

“Yes,” said Monica, to whom her mother looked for an answer; 
“it would be a pity.” 

She spoke with tho same kind of weary dragging feeling that 
one has when plodding heavily over a ploughed field. It was an 
effort to speak at all; to assent to this theory of spheres and social 
distances was a pain almost unendurable. 

“Perhaps something has happened—to a friend of his—which 
has fdisturbed him,” said Theodosia, pulling down her lips. 
“Some—friend—may have loved above himself, and all that 
we have been speaking of may have struck home on that 
account.” 

“Perhaps; very likely there is something of the kind,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. “That explains all, poor young man! He is 
evidently an affectionate kind of creature, and I imagine would 
be greatly distressed by any pain to one whom he loved.” 

“Yes,” said Monica dreamily; and “Yes,” said Theodosia 
demurely; adding to that inner self to whom she made her 
confidences: “What a goose mamma is! She can be made 
to believe anything. And she is as blind as ten thousand bats!” 


Cuapter VI. 
A STEP ONWARD. 


A rew evenings after this odd little talk on unequal marriages at 
the Dower House, young Mrs. Barrington proposed to her husband 
that they should give a dinner-party. They were the great 
dinner-givers in the neighbourhood, and anything served as an 
occasion for the display of the massive family plate, and the dis- 
tribution of that rare old port about which men talked as lovingly 
as of their wives or horses. This, now proposed, was based on a 
week’s visit, which an old school-fellow of Theodosia’s, one Lucy 
Lester, Sir John Lester’s daughter, was about to pay them; and 
as Theo said, “They must make it pleasant for her, poor girl,” 
they would have a dinner-party to begin with. 

“Very well,” said Anthony. “Be it so.” 

Like many heavy men, he was fond of receiving in his own 
house, where he was the chief personage, and where he did things 
handsomely and set the neighbourhood an example. 
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“When shall it be? and who is to come?” he asked after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Lucy comes on Thursday, so it must be Thursday,” said 
Theodosia. ‘Let us make out the list. I should like fourteen ; 
our table holds fourteen so comfortably, and it is a nice number. 
Your mother and sister, of course, will be asked, but mamma will 
not come. So Monica will be here alone, and we must have 
Edward Formby as her cavalier. By-the-bye Anthony, when és 
that coming off?” she added with a pretty little petulant air. 
“When are they going to marry?” 

Anthony’s face grew dark. Every man has his sore place, 
and this was his. In the whole run of his life, nothing annoyed 
him so much as the inexplicable delay in this affair. And whose 
fault was it? That was the difficulty! Had he known whom 
to rate, he would not have been long before setting about his 
task; but it was just the vagueness of everything which made 
the discomfort. 

“Why do you ask me, Theo?” he answered irritably. ‘“ How 
should I know? They know their own affairs best. How the 
deuce can I tell more than yourself?” 

“‘ Now don’t be such a dear old bear!” said Theo, who saw that 
she had made a false start by setting her husband’s teeth on edge. 
She had her own reasons for wishing to keep him in good humour, 
and she had done the very thing to put him wrong. “I will not 
have little wifey spoken to like that—such a cross old bear as it 
is!” she added, leaving her place and going over to her husband on 
whose strong knee she perched herself, while she ran her dainty 
little jewelled fingers through his close-cropped stubbly hair and 
smoothed his shaggy overhanging eyebrows. 

“ Was I cross?” said Anthony, his stolid face brightening into 
asmile. What a fascinating little witch it was! No man in the 
kingdom had such a charming little wife as he—no man! “I did 
not mean to be a bear, Theo,” he added amiably. 

“Then say ‘I’se sorry,” said Theodosia, putting his broad 
hands together in an attitude of supplication. 

“You little goose!” he laughed. 

“Say ‘I’se sorry,’ else I will get off his knee and go into a 
corner and cry,” she persisted. 

“No; you shall not do that ; so here goes ;—‘I’se sorry,’” said 
Anthony, smooth as satin and soft as down. 

“Good boy! Now Ill give him a butterfly kiss,” returned 
Theodosia, fluttering her long eyelashes rapidly over his cheek. 

“T would rather have one from your lips, my pet,” he said 
tenderly. 
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She kissed him prettily. She never refused her caresses when 
she had anything to gain; and she hadsomething to gain now. 

“ Now then,” she said, when she had kissed him; “ that’s done, 
so we'll go on with our dinner !” 

She went on with the tale of names and pairings; and after 
due selection and rejection got up to thirteen without much 
difficulty. But here she seemed to have come to the end of her re- 
sources. Some imp seemed to have taken possession of that four- 
teenth place and to have resolved that no living man should oust 
him. No one whom her husband proposed would she accept. She 
had strong and unanswerable reasons against each and all, but a 
fourteenth of course they must have; and it must be a gentleman to 
match the odd lady on the list. Whom could they ask? Nor this nor 
that would do. It was really very tiresome ; whom could they have ? 

“T tell you what it is, Anthony,” at last said Theodosia, her 
face lightening as if a sudden thought, touching on inspiration, 
had struck her. ‘‘ We will have Dr. St. Claire.” 

“That apothecary fellow?” said Anthony Barrington in frank 
amazement. ‘ My dear Theo, have you taken leave of your senses ? 
Are you mad?” 

“ Not that Iknow of!” shelaughed. ‘“ What are the symptoms? 
Should I want to bite my boo’ful old bear? I would rather pat 
his dear old face instead,” she said, suiting the action to the word, 
and laying her soft little hands caressingly on his cheeks. “No, 
I hope that I am not mad,” she went on to say, making a distrac- 
tingly pretty face; “for then I shall have to go into a horrid 
lunatic asylum—poor little me! Poor old bear too! How would 
he get on without his little wifey! No sir, I am not mad, and 
we will have Dr. St. Claire as our fourteenth.” 

“Theo! child! how can you propose such an incongruity at a 
dinner given for Lucy Lester!” said Anthony, more and more 
amazed at this failure in the nice conduct of things of one whom 
he fondly hoped he had educated up to the right point. 

“ Why not?” she said, opening her eyes to their widest. “She 
will not fall in love with him, I suppose, and he makes a good 
appearance. He is far handsomer and better bred than that 
odious Frank Meade who has disgraced himself so much. And 
yet we shall be obliged to have him and his barmaid wife, as the 
county has agreed to receive them. Dr. St. Claire is miles better 
than they!” she added petulantly, as if in praising him she was 
condemning the other—not praising for positive commendation, 
but for comparative blame. 

“But Frank Meade is the son of a eaied family,” began 
Anthony remonstratingly. 
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She stopped his mouth with a flyaway kiss. 

“Dear old bearikins need say no more,” she said. “ Little 
wifey has made up her mind, and there’s an end of it. Kiss her 
then and say he isa good old bear, and she will pour him out 
another glass of wine.” 

“Theo! you really are too childish, my darling,” he said. 

But he smiled as he spoke, and in another moment had said the 
prescribed formula and received his reward. 

So this was the way in which young Mrs. Barrington managed 
her heavy-visaged husband and got her will of him—twisted him 
round her little finger, as people said. And this was how it came 
about that Dr. St. Claire was asked to a dinner at the Manor, 
given to “nice people,” in honour of a baronet’s daughter. It was 
the longest social stride he had yet made; would it bring him 
any nearer to his goal ? 

The day of Lucy Lester’s arrival, and consequent dinner-party 
at the Manor, came in its course; and the guests in ordinary 
holiday humour assembled as they were bidden. It was rather 
provoking perhaps that Dr. St. Claire was just in the same kind of 
holiday humour as were these others, and showed no special con- 
sciousness of the honour that had been done him. He came in 
like any one else, only rather handsomer, rather more graceful, 
and undeniably more distinguished in appearance than the rest, 
but neither more radiant nor more humble; really as if he were 
quite accustomed to be petted by pretty married women to whom 
he had made love by his eyes, and to be received as an equal in 
the stiff drawing-rooms of Brahminical county families. 

Theodosia did not know whether to like him better for his quiet 
audacity, or to feel disappointed by his ingratitude and affronted 
by his coolness. She wondered what it meant. Was it to show 
her that he was to be trusted for delicacy and discretion? Did he 
wish her to understand that he was used to this kind of thing, 
and master of the situation through long apprenticeship? She 
had expected him to make a secret sign of some sort—to say or 
do something to show that he understood and appreciated her 
grace. And here he was, as calm and unmoved as if he had been 
asked to “high tea” at Flora Farley's, or a romping game at loo 
at Madge Langhorne’s! This was all her reward for the trouble 
she had taken to get him here at all—coaxing that cross old 
Anthony of hers into a good humour, and making her eyelids ache 
with her butterfly kisses! What did he mean by it? There 
was something underneath that quiet assumption of equality which 
she could not quite make out; what was it ? 

Anthony’s wife asked herself these questions in vain. She 
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generally did ask herself questions in vain. Her mind was always 
at work about some perfectly useless problem, busying itself in 
surmises and suspicions as baseless as so many castles in the clouds 
—her thoughts were for ever twirling and fluttering like the filmy 
fins of the hippocampus, but doing no good to herself or to others— 
carrying her no higher in moral perception, no farther in intel- 
lectual discernment. Hers was of the humming-bird order of intel- 
ligence—doubtless fulfilling some useful purpose in the world of 
man and mind—but what that purpose was no expert had yet been 
found keen enough to determine. 

As for Anthony, to whom the well-bred young doctor was a 
creature of a lower race, secretly resenting his being here at all, 
he was as much annoyed by the fellow’s quiet assumption of 
equality as he would have been by any show of conscious differ- 
ence. Whether the lamb drinks at the source or the outfall it is 
the same to the wolf. And on this special occasion Anthony was 
the wolf and Armine St. Claire was the lamb. 

The disposition of her guests at the table had been an anxious 
study to Theodosia. She would have liked to have given St. Claire 
the second place of honour next herself, but she dared not put him 
too much en évidence, nor show him too great attention. She had 
the craft as well as the daring of her kind, and knew both how to 
creep in ambush and to carry by assault. So she placed the hand- 
some young doctor the third from her—near enough to be included 
in her own immediate circle, but not unduly exalted in the eyes 
of the watching world. He was thus immediately opposite Edward 
Formby and Monica Barrington. 

Next to giving him Monica for his own share, Theodosia could 
not have done better for Armine than she had done; and for an 
instant he was weak enough to ask himself the question—as futile 
as Theodosia’s—what did she mean by it? Was it by accident or 
design? Was it ignorance of his feelings or kindly interest in his 
desires? Any way, failing the supreme delight of being by Miss 
Barrington’s side, this was the best place at the table for him, 
and he was more grateful to his feather-headed little hostess than 
she would have been glad to have known. 

He made as much use of his opportunity for observation as he 
dared—remembering always the supreme need of careful reserve. 
He, like all the world, had heard of this understanding, which 
was not an engagement—of the marriage which every one had 
arranged save the principals themselves. Somehow he did not 
quite believe in it. He would have been hard put to it to have 
said why, but he did not believe that Monica was in love with, or 
engaged to, her assigned husband. Still, as this was the first time 
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that he had met them so closely set together, he wanted to see 
for himself how things stood—so far as he could judge by looks 
and manners—and whether all hope for himself was cut off by 
this barrier as well as by some others. Wherefore he watched 
the two, carefully if prudently—so prudently that Theodosia, who 
was watching him, did not catch his pre-occupation. 

As for Monica herself, well-schooled as she was in keeping the 
secret of her thoughts so that no one should discover them, she 
seemed to take no more interest in one person than in another. 
She talked to Edward Formby in the limp, nerveless, half-dreamy 
way of a well-bred girl who is both bored and patient; but she 
did not try to shuffle him off on to any other hands than her own ; 
nor to draw any one else into the languid stream of their tepid 
talk; nor to appear more alert and interested than she really 
was. She did not look across the table at St. Claire, of whose 
stealthily watching eyes she was keenly conscious; nor did she 
look much at Edward, nor spread herself abroad in any way. She 
was mainly interested in her bread-crumbs and the flowers in the 
low glass troughs; and for the rest, she accepted her position with 
that meek acquiescence in fate and the inevitable, which is so 
pathetic in certain women. 

There was none of the impatience of regret in her, none of the 
strife of struggle. She knew how her life was ordered for her 
by circumstances, and what was expected of her by her friends ; 
and she accepted her lot as submissively as if she had been a 
daughter in the Middle Ages destined by her father to a nunnery, 
or a sister betrothed by her brothers to the baron while secretly 
in love with the squire. It was to no good that she did not wish 
to go into the nunnery—that she loved the squire and loathed 
the baron. Circumstance was too strong for her, and she had 
nothing for it but to submit. As now, when, conscious of what 
was expected of her, she must keep herself in hand, and con- 
quer her secret desires without letting the world know that 
she had had any to conquer at all. Some rebellions must be 
met by interdict ; some victories must be celebrated in silence ; 
and this was one of them. Wherefore Monica sat peaceably by 
the side of Edward Formby, the man designated by the fitness 
of things to be her husband ; talking without interest on matters 
without vitality; chiefly occupied in crumbling her bread into 
dust which she piled into heaps with her little finger, while 
Armine St. Claire sat immediately opposite, making talk for the 
florid matron whom he had taken down, and longing for one look, 
only one, from the lady of his love, in vain. 
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Once and only once she looked directly at him. This was when 
Theodosia said in her sharp audacious way : 

“T hear that you are going to leave Oakhurst, Dr. St. Claire. 
Is it true?” 

She had not heard this; but she wanted to say something that 
should startle him and turn his whole attention on herself. He 
was almost too conscientiously attentive to that florid matron 
assigned to him. 

He flushed deeply and laughed lightly. 

“True? no indeed !—not that I know of!” he said. 

“Oh, but I heard it!” she persisted in that obstinate way of 
silly people who think if they can say, “I heard it,’ “I was 
told so,” they have sufficiently established their case and refuted 
your disclaimer. ‘Some one told me—I forget now who it was. It 
was a lady, but I quite forget who. And she said that you told 
her you were going to leave because you did not find the place or 
people sufficiently interesting,” she went on, her audacity of in- 
vention increasing with her fluency. “ It was not a very flattering 
compliment to poor little us,” she continued with a little grimace. 
“But I dare say you are right, and that we are a stupid set. I 
sometimes think so myself.” 

“Do you?” answered Dr. St. Claire, again laughing lightly. 
“TI do not agree with you, Mrs. Barrington. On the contrary, 
I think the society at Oakhurst very interesting indeed—some 
members of it especially so—and I have not the smallest intention 
of leaving.” 

He looked at her while he spoke, and his misleading eyes lured 
her on the same pathless way as before. No man, she thought, 
could look like that who did not feel! But what an imprudent 
young fellow he was! She wished now that she had left the still 
lake undisturbed, and had not flung into the waters that stone 
which might create a stronger ripple than she desired. Really 
those eyes of his were scarcely proper! As Jane Wintergreen 
said in her sharp way :—They suggested the Divorce Court; and 
they did. 

Then it was, that while Dr. St. Claire was looking at Theodosia 
and Theodosia was looking at him, Monica raised her dark-grey 
dreamy orbs and glanced across the table at the man who loved 
her, and whose love she knew. She just glanced at him, no more, . 
when he said that he found some members of the Oakhurst society 
specially interesting, and that he did not intend to leave. But 
he, looking at her sister-in-law—that laughing, flushed, audacious 
and vivacious little sinner who liked nothing so well as to play 
with edged tools and to scatter wild-fire all abroad—he did not see 
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that one swift rapid look for which all through the dinner he had 
been longing in vain. When he brought back his eyes from Theo- 
dosia by way of Monica and his own partner, Monica’s were once 
more fixed on Edward Formby’s shirt-front, and she was saying 
in her sweet, limp, patient way, as one fulfilling a duty which 
must be performed at all cost: 

“ Have you any favourite horses now, Edward? Are you going 
to win the Derby ?” 

When the dinner was over and the “ gentlemen had joined the 
ladies,” the open order of the drawing-room allowed of new com- 
binations; and Armine took advantage of the greater liberty of 
association permitted, to go up to Monica as she sat by a small 
table set in the corner of the room, turning over that everlasting 
resource of ennui, a book of photographs which she had seen at 
the least twenty times from end to end. He drew a low chair 
near her and sat down, beginning his conversation by the safe 
generalities of inquiring how was her mother? and how the maid 
seemed to be going on? She was getting better by now, but she 
was still in his hands and legitimately inquired of. 

“Mother is pretty well, and Grace is getting on well,” said 
Monica, doing her best to be as quiet and limp with Armine St. 
Claire as she had been with Edward Formby. But in spite of 
herself, she felt as if she had suddenly received some accession of 
strength; as if her blood had been warmed by wine; as if her 
back-bone had become stiffened, her muscles more elastic, her 
whole being, moral and physical, enlivened, braced, invigorated. 
The grey clouds of her normal atmosphere lifted themselves in one 
swift breath of glory, and the sunshine gilded the whole earth in 
which she lived with beauty and radiance. There was nothing 
either novel or interesting in Dr. St. Claire’s question, but the 
tones of his voice roused her as if this inquiry after her mother’s 
health and the servant’s condition had opened vistas of illimitable 
pleasantness across the dead dulness of her ordinary life. Try as 
she would she could not retain her usual passive and uninterested 
bearing. Her pale lips smiled with frank delight and gracious 
tenderness, and the soft sweet dreamy eyes, which raised them- 
selves as if suddenly waking out of sleep, had in them a certain 
something which Edward Formby had never seen and which no 
gman save St. Claire had ever called forth. It was only for a 
moment that she looked, in this strangely responsive and awakened 
way, into the face bending forward on a lower level than her own; 
only for a moment that she smiled as we do smile when we have 
attained our desire and the circle of our joy is complete. But 
that short instant was gladness enough for St. Claire, living on 
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low diet as he was, uncertain of everything—from her heart to his 
chances, from her circumstances to his own powers. 

“ And how gets on the work?” he said after a short pause. He 
had to make conversation only of commonplaces, while his whole 
being was strung with passion, his whole heart throbbing with 
emotion. “ Have the little boy and girl completed their courtship 
and joined hands among the flowers?” 

This was in allusion to the subject of a wood-work frame, which 
he himself had designed for Monica—a quaint little couple of 
Dresden china figures done in cherry-wood for pate tendre. 

“ Not quite,” she said with another smile, and something almost 
like a faint blush on her colourless face. ‘The boy is done, but 
the little maiden is still only in the sketch. She is not carved 
into individuality.” 

“ She takes longer to create than he,” said St. Claire with affected 
carelessness. ‘This too is human nature.” 

“He is simpler and stands freer,” said Monica. ‘She is more 
entangled in the flowers.” 

“ How pleasant it is to work at these fanciful things!” said St. 
Claire. ‘ When the realities of life go wrong what a relief it is 
to be able to lose one’s own identity, as it were, in pretty little 
graceful pictures which amuse, or in deeper poems which absorb! 
What a joy it is to turn to a world where the sun always shines— 
where the flowers never fade and the birds ever sing—where life 
is always young, beauty unspoiled and love always blessed! Do 
you not feel this, Miss Barrington? I know you do.” 

She looked at him as she had looked once before—the secret of 
her soul gathered like summer lightning in her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said fervently; then dropping her lids she added 
with a faint sigh: “In one’s own world one is at least free and 
happy.” 

“And loved and loving,” said St. Claire in a low voice. 

She did not answer, but somewhat nervously turned over the 
leaves of that everlasting book of photographs, and made believe 
to find contentment in a little person in a large crinoline, her 
head turned back over her shoulder, her foot on a footstool, her 
hand on the back of a chair, the other holding a fan with languid 
grace, according to the favourite pose and accessories of a fashion- 
able artist some five-and-twenty years ago. 

“Tn one’s own world at least one is above circumstance,” he 
continued, 

“Yes,” she answered ; “ in one’s own world only.” 

“ And the doctrine that will is power?” he asked. 

“It is a good phrase for that kind of vague excitement which 
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helps young people,” said Monica, as staidly as if she had been 
sixty years old; “but will is not always power,” she added with 
a slight negative movement of her head and hand; “ and circum- 
stances do and must master us.” 

“No; not if we will that they shall not,” he persisted. 

“But when they represent duty?” asked Monica not looking 
up. “Then you will allow they are imperative.” 

“Not above love,” was the rash reply made in so low a voice 
that the very softness of the sentence attracted more attention 
than if it had been spoken freely and in an ordinary tone. 

Three pairs of eyes were at this moment turned on these two 
as they sat together in the corner of the room, fencing with the 
subject that lay between them as a sleeping child which they 
must not waken and could not leave. Edward Formby, who liked 
Monica very well indeed—quite sincerely and unaffectedly, as a 
man likes a sweet and placid sister—though he had not the least 
objection to see her absorbed by the handsome doctor, was yet 
frankly surprised by the roused interest of her face. He himself had 
never called forth such vitality of feeling, such latent power of en- 
thusiasm ; and for a moment he felt somehow as if he had lost the 
chill companion of his future—the nunlike sister of his affections— 
and had found her again as the passionate priestess of an unknown 
cult, the torchbearer of a new light. He was at the other end of 
the room, talking to Lucy Lester to whom he had just been pre- 
sented; but he was not so fascinated by his pretty companion as 
not to see what was going on elsewhere ; and the revelation given 
by Monica’s face—which however he did not for an instant connect 
with St. Claire—startled him almost painfully. Theodosia too 
was watching them, half in displeasure half in amazement, think- 
ing what could those two be talking about? and why was Monica 
all at once so much interested and excited? Such a stick as she 
was in general, why should she have brightened up into vivacity 
now? Was St. Claire looking into her eyes as he had looked into 
her own? and were two chords vibrating to the same delusive 
breath ? 

But when Anthony, looking about him as became the giver 
of the feast and the master of the house, spied out the one 
obnoxious guest in familiar converse with his sister, and that 
sister more animated, more vivacious, more alert than was her 
wont, then the pleasant little drama came to an end, the lights 
were quenched, the music was hushed, and a rude hand tore down 
the graceful draperies which had clothed the stern realities of life 
with momentary beauty and illusion. Striding across the room 
he rather roughly told Monica that she ought to go and talk to 
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Lucy Lester; she had not spoken to her yet, he said with a sullen 
frown on his heavy face; and she was the guest of the evening and 
Theodosia’s old friend. 

“Very well, dear,” said Monica meekly. “I will go.” 

She looked with a swift and yet pathetic look at St. Claire; 
making a slight inclination with her head as she left him to 
follow her brother. The wine thad gone out of her veins, and 
she was once more limp and nerveless as she sat down by pretty 
Lucy and the man whom the fitness of things had designated as 
her own husband when: the times were ripe, and talked in her 
sweet dreamy way on matters wherein she felt no kind of interest 
and of which her companions had no kind of knowledge. 

Soon after this the carriage came for Miss Barrington, and the 
party dissolved as if by magic. St. Claire was the first to go 
after Monica, and all the rest filed out as if a general order had 
been given for dispersion, leaving the Anthony Barringtons alone 
with Miss Lester. When she went to her own room, which she 
did almost immediately, then they were alone with each other. 

Theo was a little cross to-night. Somehow things had not 
gone quite as she had expected; and she was uncomfortable in 
consequence. She could not say what had gone wrong; but she 
had the bitter flavour of disappointment in her mouth, and she 
was both peevish and petulant. Anthony was cross too; but his 
little wife did not perch herself on his strong knees, nor join his 
broad hands together by the palms, nor call him her dear old bear, 
nor fatigue her eyelids by giving him a butterfly kiss to bring 
him back to good humour. She did none of these things. On 
the contrary, she yawned in his face when he spoke to her, and 
said irritably: “Don’t Anthony be so silly! I don’t like it!” 
when he would have put his arm round her waist—as the 
process by which he thought to get rid of some of his super- 
abundant bile. 

Nothing was said that could be called a quarrel, but an acrid 
kind of small sparring went on between them, about irrelevant 
trifles for which neither cared a straw; while the name of the 
obnoxious young man, who was the secret sore on either side, was 
not mentioned in their little tourney. This is always the way. 
Straight-hitting is the exception and side-cuts are the rule. 
Once only did Anthony make a somewhat direct thrust when he 
said with a sneer : 

“Well Theo, I hope you are satisfied, now that you have had 
your apothecary friend to the house like an equal. You really 
must put some curb on your fancies, Theo! I indulge you too 
much, and make myself ridiculous as well as you.” 
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“T do not see anything ridiculous in having Dr. St. Claire to 
dinner,” said Theodosia pertly. ‘He is a very pleasant, hand- 
some, well-bred young man—worth twenty of your dull Edward 
Formbys and your vulgar Frank Meades! And if I choose I 
shall ask him again.” 

“Theo!” said Anthony in a warning voice. 

“‘ Well ?—and what after Theo?” she retorted. 

“That is not the tone to take with me, Theodosia,” said 
Anthony slowly, with grave severity and deep displeasure. 

“Tt is the tone I mean to take when I like,” replied Theodosia, 
looking up into his face with a rebellious look on her own. 

And Anthony felt as men do when they are defied by their 
wives—helpless, tongue-tied and handfast. 








